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SUPER-LOY 
LIVE-WIRE 
SCREEN-DECKS 
AND JACKETS 


E 1g veered. 
to your exact requirements. 


FOR SLAG SCREENS — STONE SCREENS — ORE 

SCREENS — GRAVEL SCREENS — SAND 

SCREENS — CLAY SCREENS — COAL SCREENS 
— COKE SCREENS — 


For lively, vibrant, rugged screen performance, have 
your SUPER-LOY Screen Decks and Jackets ENGI- 
NEERED in all details for each individual screening 
installation. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Weaves give you screen 
decks and jackets exactly suited to every unit in your 
screening layout. Permanent precision spacing of 
every wire assures continuous clean-cut, accurate, 
thorough separations. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Content-Analyses give 
LIVE-WIRE vim and endurance to every screening 
surface. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Temper-Control can give 
you super-hard wires for cylindrical jackets—super- 
tough wires for high-speed vibrators—super-strong 
wires for extra-heavy service. 


SUPER-LOY Engineered Stress-Control Crimping 
preserves and improves the inherent qualities of 
every special SUPER-LOY analysis and temper. 


Order Ludlow-Saylor Engineered Hook- 
Strips for tensioning vibrator-screen decks. 
They transmit to every tensioned wire an 
equal share of uniform vibration, evenly 
distributed throughout the entire screen 
area. They make screen decks last longer 
—step-up screen capacities—are easier to 
handle—quicker to install—need fewer 
_adjustments and renewals. 
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J Mis Mustration in the mill of Cementos 
Mexicanos S. A., Monterrey, Mexico 

is one of two such installations of a 3 
foot Symons Short Head Cone Crusher 
and a 42” x 12’ Symons Screen. By deliv- 
ering a feed of minus % inch instead of 
114 to 11/2 inch to the raw grinding mills 
as was formerly done, mill output was ma- 
terially increased without any increase in 
power consumption. The finer feed per- 
mitted the removal of the larger grinding 
balls and resulted in an appreciable reduc- 


tion in mill maintenance costs. A four foot 
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Standard Cone is also installed in this plant 
for preliminary crushing. 


Other recent Symons Cone Crusher Orders 

for Mexico's cement (ndusitry tnclude: 
Two 41/, foot Standards and two 4 foot Short Heads on 
raw material at La Tolteca Cia De Cemento Portland. 
One 4 foot Short Head on clinker at Cementos de Mixcoac. 
One 3 foot Standard- on clinker at Cementos Portland 
del Bajio, S. A. ; 
‘One 3 foot Standard on raw material at Cementos 
Moctezuma. 
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IMPLY brush Texaco Rustproof 
Compound over exposed metal 
surfaces. The resulting soft, self- 
healing, waterproof film will give 
effective protection — usually for a 
year, at least. Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound also removes easily, and is 
distinctly economical. The cost of 
Texaco rustproofing every piece of 
equipment in your yard is far less 
than the cost of the damage rust may 
cause to just one machine. . 
Texaco Rustproof Compound 
fights rust three ways. It 1) prevents 
rust from forming; 2) penetrates 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO 
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existing rust and stops further rust- 
ing; and 3) loosens existing rust, 
makes it easy to remove. 

Use Texaco Rustproof Compound 
on all metal construction equipment, 
and on gas holders, water works, 
sewage disposal plants, bridges — 
wherever metal is exposed to weather 
or corrosive chemicals and fumes. 

For prompt delivery of Texaco 
Rustproof Compound simply call the 
nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


EVERY 


FREE! This 36-page booklet tells 
all about Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound — why it prevents rust, 
where and how to apply it, and 
how it can add extra years of 
life to your equipment. A single 
suggestion in this book may save 
you thousands of dollars. Write 
for your copy today. - 
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HE most serious freight car shortage in history is 
Ticing predicted in many quarters for the closing 

months of this year. Already the pinch is becoming 
apparent and, by the time heavy grain and coal shipments 
beginning in October bring the freight traffic to its annual 
peak, shortages of from 50,000 to 75,000 box cars weekly 
are predicted. The same condition exists with respect 
to all other types of cars including the gondola and hop- 
per cars which haul much of the sand and gravel and 
crushed stone produced. 

The Office of Defense Transportation predicts the most 
difficult transport situation in history and says that already 
there are sporadic shortages in many sections which are 
delaying shipments of wheat and lumber in the West 
and Northwest. The situation is expected to result in 
a backlog of freight traffic that may not be cleared until 
well into 1947. The Civilian Production Administration 
says that the shortage is blocking further increases in 


various sectors of the economy. < 
Freight car-loadings since mid-July have exceeded: sthiosé’ 


for the same weeks of any war year and even higher 
levels are expected for the third and fourth quarters of 
this year and for an indefinite period thereafter. 

Many reasons are given for the freight car shortage. 
One cause is the reversion to normal ways. Farm, mine, 
forest and industry tonnage has lagged slightly behind 
last year but cars are not being overloaded as they were 
during the war, a practice which is largely responsible 
for the present poor condition of the cars. Also civilian 
goods need more and shorter hauls than munitions and 
other war materials. As a result many more cars are 
now needed for the same tonnage. 

If new cars could be obtained the solution would be 
comparatively simple but strikes and material shortages 
have held up the manufacture of new cars and the old 
ones are being forced out of service or into the repair 
yards at an increasingly rapid rate. An estimated 80,000 
cars are out of service awaiting repairs, twice as many 
as during the war. The shortage of labor has also re- 
sulted in slower unloading of cars and overtime and 
holiday loading and unloading has been cut out. The 
growing popularity of the five-day week has also had its 
effect. The result is that cars stay loaded for longer 
periods and fewer return for new loading. -. 

The Civilian Production Administration, according to 
Administrator John D. Small, is moving to give all pos- 
sible assistance for the repair of freight cars, and has 
requested the steel and lumber industries to give prompt 
consideration to the needs of car builders. Efforts are 
being made to hasten the completion of 40,000 new cars 
for domestic use by the end of the year. It has been 
estimated that 80,000 new cars is the absolute minimum 
to permit railroad freight to move efficiently yet in the 
first seven months of the year only 21,568 cars were put 
into service, barely enough to replace those retired: during 
that period. Car builders at the end of July had 53,000 
cars on order for domestic users and 43,000 for export. 

Various drastic measures for alleviating the shortage 
have already been proposed. One is for the railroads to 
embargo certain types of freight in ordet to handle more 
essential products. Other means of government action 
such as priorities would work a similar hardship on cer- 
tain industries. Already Reconversion Director John R. 
Steelman has announced the following steps to be taken: 
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DITO RIAL 


The Producer and the Freight Car Shortage 


1. Wherever feasible, cross-country freight will be diverted 
from the rails to ships, and war shipping administration and 
maritime commission will place more ships in coastal and inter. 
coastal service. 

2. The office of price administration will promptly review 
any increased costs to shippers in shifting to water transport 
and grant relief where necessary. 

3. The civilian production administration will speed the flow 
of scarce materials needed to repair about 80,000 old freight cars 
and build 40,000 new ones this year. 

4. The state department will seek quicker placement of 
foreign orders for freight cars to be built next year, to encour- 
age car manufacturers to speed up production of domestic orders, 

5. ODT and the agriculture department will take action 
when perishable food crops are threatened by transportation 
tieups. Shipments of tin cans, sugar, and other essential sup- 
plies to west coast and midwestern canneries will be speeded. 
Action will also be taken to increase the flow of export grain 
and coal. 

6. ODT will encourage shippers and receivers to further 
shorten the turn-around time of cars by keeping shipping depart- 
ments on a six day week and by using faster unloading methods. 

7. ODT will tighten regulations governing less than carload 
frate to enforce maximum use of freight car space. 

The American Railroads’ Car Service Division has 
made the following suggestions for shippers and receivers 
to help the situation: \ 

1. Don’t order more cars than are actually needed “+ a 
be loaded promptly. Don’t order cars for the same shipment 
from more than one railroad. 

2. Load and bill cars on day placed or within 24 hours after 
placement. © 

3. Load cars to full load limit or cubic capacity. Arrange 
loads for safest transportation, applying necessary bracing and 
dunnage. 

4. Cooperate with other shippers, if necessary, to insure 
maximum loading of cars. 

5. Load cars so they can be unloaded from either side. 

6. Utilize equipment of lowest class suitable for your ship- 
ment. Don’t load high class cars with contaminating commodities. 

7. Don’t insist on certain types of cars when the shipments 
can be handled satisfactorily in alternate types. 

8. Avoid all possible light weighing of cars. 

9. Avoid all unnecessary weighing and re-weighing. 

10. Load and unload six full days weekly, including holidays 
—seven days where necessary to avoid delay. 

11. Avoid use of cards reading “Do Not Hump”, “Unload 
from this Side”, etc. 

12. Furnish shipping instructions promptly. 

13. Try to schedule shipments to avoid all possible move- 
ment during peak periods. 

14. Regulate shipments in accordance with consignees’ daily 
unloading capacity, so as to avoid bunching at destination. 

15. Avoid circuitous routing which wastes car-days. Select 
practical routes. 

16. Make advance arrangements for labor to unload cars, 
so that cars can be released promptly. 

17. Unload all cars within 24 hours—sooner if practicable. 

18. Notify the railroad as soon as cars are unloaded. 

19. Remove all dunnage and debris promptly, leaving car 
ready for next load. Close doors to keep interior dry and clean. 

20. Don’t ask for special switching or other services, unless 
such services will result in release of a larger number of cars. 


Producers can, by adopting these suggestions, be of 
considerable help in alleviating this shortage, thereby 
benefiting the many other industries dependent on rail 
transportation and the general public. By so doing they 
will themselves benefit through increased shipments and 
may also avert regulatory measures which would inflict 
severe hardship on them. 
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Veterans’ Home Program 
Boosted by Order Cutting 
Non-housing Construction 


Sweeping action which will channel 
much greater percentages of critical 
materials into veterans’ housing were 
announced jointly by Housing Expediter 
Wilson W. Wyatt and Civilian Produc- 
tion Administrator John D. Small. Dras- 
tic measures have been taken to bring 
to completion a great volume of home 
and apartment construction before the 
beginning of winter. 

Action will be directed mainly on these 
fronts. 

1. To allocate for builders of veterans’ 
homes a larger share of critical materials. 

2. To make certain that the materials 
allocated are held for housing as long 
as they are needed for that purpose. 

3. To cut down the volume of future 
authorizations for non-residential con- 
struction. 

Of particular importance to home 
builders is the announcement of a 27 
per cent. cut in the permitted weekly 
volume of non-housing construction— 
from $48,800,000 to $35,000,000. Non- 
housing projects will be severely screened 
for essentiality and non-deferrability. 
Twenty-eight materials in short sup- 
ply have been added to the priorities 
lists, virtually completing the tally of 
those needed to equip home completely. 

Among the 58 materials now on the 
priority list are concrete block and brick, 
Portland cement, building board, gypsum 
board, gypsum lath, hardwall plaster, as- 
bestos-cement shingles, asbestos-cement 
siding and finishing lime. 





Marquette Plants Honored 
For 1945 Safety Records 


The Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Company has received certificates of 
honorable mention from the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines in recognition of the out- 
standing record of safety in operations 
at Marquette quarries in Oglesby, IIli- 
nois, and Cape Girardeau, Missouri. To 
achieve this distinction Marquette men 
at the Oglesby quarry performed 84,480 
man-hours of work without a lost-time 
accident during the calendar year of 
1945. The record of the Cape Girardeau 
quarry was 70,792 injury-free man-hours 
during the same period. 

In a letter accompanying the certificates 
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R. R. Sayers, Director of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, said, “The completion 
of this excellent safety record indicates 
the close cooperation of all the plant’s 
personnel in a very effective safety pro- 
gram. The attainment of a position of 
national leadership in accident preven- 
tion is an achievement of which you and 
your employees may be justly proud. . .” 





By a recent ruling of the Office of 
Price Administration, effective Septem- 
ber 4, 1946, slag was decontrolled, ex- 
cept that used for lightweight aggre- 
gates. 


Coming 
Evonts 


October 23-24, 1946—Columbus, 
O. Industrial Minerals Division 
meeting, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Deschler-Wallick Hotel. 


October 24-25, 1946 — Chicago. 
Semi-annual meeting, National 
Industrial Sand _ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


October 24-25, 1946—Los Angeles. 
Fall meeting, Industrial Min- 
erals Division and Petroleum 
Division, American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Ambassador 
Hotel. 


November 4-6, 1946 — Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. Fall meeting, Op- 
erating Division, National Lime 
Association, Hotel Hershey. 


January 27-29, 1947—Chicago. 
30th annual convention, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
(No exhibits.) 


january 30-31, 1947—Chicago. 
Second annual convention, Agri- 
cultural Limestone Division, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
(No exhibits.) 


February 16-20, 1947—New York. 
Annual meeting, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 
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O.P.A. Grants Price Hikes 
To Resellers to Cover 
Higher Freight Charges 


Permission to increase their ceiling 
prices by the percentage amount of the 
increased acquisition cost resulting from 
inbound rail freight increases since 
March 31, 1946, was granted resellers 
of several types of building and con- 
struction materials by the Office of 
Price Administration. (Supplementary 
Order 179—Modification of Resellers’ 
Maximum Prices for Specified Building 
Materials and Construction Materials.) 

Resellers of the following commodi- 
ties are affected: sand, gravel and 
crushed stone; building, chemical and 
industrial lime (not including agricul- 
tural time); sand lime brick; and ce- 
ment. 





Expect Increased Output 
From Big Maine Limestone Bed 


According to present estimates re- 
leased by Louis J. Roan, manager of 
Industrial Enterprises, Inc., the lime- 
stone products output of the company’s 
plant at the big deposit on the Aroostook 
River in Maine will be between 100,000 
and 150,000 tons next year. Operations 
were begun at the quarry in January. 
The deposit, an arc three-quarters of a 
mile long and 150 feet wide, is thought 
to contain 250,000,000 tons of limestone. 
Currently the plant is producing a com- 
bined total of 110 tons of material per 
hour. 

The plant serves all of Aroostoak 
County and other scattered points to the 
south with magnesium-ground agricul- 
tural limestone and crushed stone. 





Pennsalt Building Second 
Plant at Portiand, Oregon 


Construction has begun on the §$1,- 
000,000 plant of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Washington 
near Portland, Oregon, where produc- 
tion is scheduled to start about June 1, 
1947. According to Fred C. Shaneman, 
president of the company and vice- 
president of the parent company, the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, stated that the 
new plant will serve the increasing in- 
dustrial needs of the Pacific Northwest. 
The buildings are to be adjacent to the 
company’s present facilities in Portland. 
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U. S. Court Exonerates 
Leading Cement Firms 
Of Conspiracy Charge 


In a decision handed down September 
20, 1946, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh District va- 
cated the Federal Trade Commission 
“anti-trust order” affecting virtually the 
entire cement industry. The court’s de- 
cision exonerated the cement manufactur- 
ers of all F.T.C. charges by upholding 
the producer’s right to absorb freight 
costs where necessary to meet the prices 
of competitors located nearer to a partic- 
ular market. The court ruled that there 
was no evidence of conspiracy and 
that, cement being a standardized prod- 
uct, the common price at any given time 
and place was necessarily the result of 
competition. “There is no basis for the 
commission’s contention that the uni- 
formity of a delivered price was any 
evidence of collusion between sellers or 
that any restraint on competition was 
thereby effected,” the court said. 

In this ruling for the cement manu- 
facturers, judges of the court sharply 
criticized the commission’s findings as be- 
ing “permeated with uncertain and inde- 
finite terms” and its arguments as “most 
illogical.” The court charged that the 
commission’s findings, required as the 
basis of its “cease and desist” order of 
July, 1943, were not clear and that its 
brief supporting the order “does not dis- 
pell but increases the doubt as to what 
the respondents agreed to do as a result 
of the conspiracy charged.” 

Had the court not killed it with this 
decision, the F.T.C. order would have 
required all cement to be sold f.o.b. plant, 
“notwithstanding the almost unanimous 
desire on the part of dealers and pur- 
chasers” that it be sold on a delivered 
price basis, the court held. The delivered 
pricing method has been used by the 
cement industry for neary 50 years and 
has never been declared illegal. In ex- 
onerating the cement producers from 
similar charges in 1925 the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the 
cement industry’s methods of selling were 
not unlawful. 





Stockpiling of Building 
Materials Forbidden 


No stockpiling of building materials in 
anticipation of future construction is per- 
mitted by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, the agency emphasized. 

Stockpiling of certain materials and 
equipment has been permitted under 
Priorities Regulation 32 (the inventory 
control regulation) to encourage an or- 
derly transition from war production to 
the production of civilian goods. In view 
of the tremendous demand for building 
materials in the present intensive drive 
for new housing, C.P.A. wants to make 
it clear that this provision of the regula- 
tion does not and was never intended to 
permit the stockpiling of building ma- 
terials for construction purposes. 

Two changes in the regulation were 
also announced. Due to expiration of 
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LONG-TERM TREND (MOVING 12-MONTHS 


PRODUCTION FINISHED CEMENT 


CLINKER 


Bureau of Mines 
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Production of 14,489,000 barrels of cement in June, 1946, reported to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, was 62 per cent. greater than that reported for June, 1945. Shipments of 14,558,000 
barrels were 44 per cent. greater than those reported for the corresponding month of 1945. 
These figures testify impressively to the strong upward trend in construction. Mill stocks on 
June 30 were | per cent. lower than on May 31, 1946, and 36 per cent. lower than a year 
ago. Clinker production of 14,453,000 barrels in June, 1946, was 72 per cent above that for 
June, 1945. The industry operated at 73 per cent. of capacity in June, 1946, as compared 
with 45 per cent. a year earlier. Cumulative figures for the first half of 1946 show a gain of 
64 per cent. in production, 69 per cent. in shipments, and 67 per cent. in clinker production, 
as compared with the first six months of 1945. The demand for cement, as indicated by mill 
shipments, was higher than in June, 1945, in all continental districts, but was lower in Puerto 
Rico. In two districts and in Hawaii shipments were more than double those of June, 1945. 
The long-term trend in production of finished cement is indicated in the accompanying chart. 





the Requisitioning Act, which provided 
for the requisition of materials for de- 
fense purposes, reference to it has been 
deleted and the regulation now states 
that disposal of unneeded materials ac- 
quired or made for use and not for sale 
or resale is subject to the special sales 
provisions of Priorities Regulation 13. 
Special sales are sales of materials or 
components acquired or manufactured 
for use and not for resale in their present 
form. 


HLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1945 - 1946 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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Plans for 1947 to Be Made 


At Industrial Sand Meeting According to data collected by the National 


At the Fall Meeting of the National 
Industrial Sand Association, scheduled 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on October 24 and 25, ar- 
rangements will be made for the next 
(1947) Fall Meeting. There will also 
be a report on the progress made by 
the Industrial Hygiene Foundation in 
conducting an industry-wide dust study. 

Other important matters on the 
agenda include a discussion of the car 
supply and the condition of cars; recent 
developments in collective bargaining 
matters; a review of governmental regu- 
lations affecting the industry; and plans 
for the 12th Annual Meeting at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, on 
May 14, 15 and 16, 1947. 


Lime Association, 48 companies in June, 
1946, shipped 159,103 tons of lime (89,416 
quicklime; 69,687 hydrate). Reporting com- 
panies represent 43.8 per cent. of the asso- 
ciation members’ total capacity of record. 
Based on Pit and Quarry's estimates for the 
remainder of the industry, the total ship- 
ments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 400,000 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for June, 1946, were: 


Quicklime Hydrate 
Use (tons) (tons) 


Agricultural 906 16,912 
Building 12,011 26,751 
Chemical 26,042 


69,687 
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C.P.A. Lists Industries 
Eligible for Deferment 
Under Selective Service 


A minimum number of key workers 
jn essential reconversion and transporta- 
tion activities will be certified for occu- 
pational deferment under Selective Serv- 
ice by the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, the agency has announced. Da- 
vid Ziskind, Deputy Director of C.P.A.’s 
Office of Labor Requirements, said cer- 
tifications could be honored by Selective 
Service only if the total number were 
kept small. 

According to a Selective Service 
Board memorandum to its local boards, 
a registrant between the ages of 19 and 
29 may be placed or retained in Class 
II-A if he is considered irreplaceable 
and indispensable to an activity essential 
to the national existence or if he is cer- 
tified by an appropriate government 
agency. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has the authority to certify two 
classes of registrants for occupational de- 
ferment: 

1. Qualified and irreplaceable produc- 
tion workers in industries C.P.A. has de- 
signated as critical. 

2. Supervisory, technical, or scientific 
personnel in essential industries. 

“Critical” industries are limited to 
those making items on the C.P.A. Crit- 
ical Products List. ‘Essential’ industries 
include those not necessarily “critical” 
but still basically important. 

Employers or self-employed registrants 
seeking C.P.A. certification should send 
two complete sets of Selective Service 
Form 42A (Special-Revised) to the 
Civilian Production Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. The form re- 
quires the registrant’s job description and 
statements concerning the importance of 
his work to the nation and the probable 
effect on output of losing him. 

In order to help meet the manpower 
needs of the nation, Selective Service 
also permits other agencies to make cer- 
tifications to the local draft boards 
through Selective Service headquarters. 
Advanced students and research workers 
in the physical sciences, or engineering, 
as well as physicists and engineers, may 
be certified by the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 

Among the critical products and .ma- 
terials used as a basis for certification 
are the following: asbestos-cement siding 
shingles and flat sheets; asphalt and 
tarred roofing products; concrete blocks 
and bricks; gypsum board and lath; 
phosphate rock; Portland cement; and 
potash. 





Medusa Plant at Dixon 
To Be Completely Modernized 
At Dixon, Illinois, the Medusa Port- 
land Cement Company has launched an 
extensive improvement program to mod- 
ernize its present facilities. Some of 
the 40-year-old buildings now in use 
will be removed, and others are to be 
remodeled or enlarged. It is planned 
to construct a new plant for grinding and 
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a battery of. steel tanks for rock storage. 

The installation of new dust-collect- 
ing devices will provide more desirable 
and healthful working conditions. 





E. J. Krause, Columbia 
Quarry Co. Head, Dies 


It is with deep regret that the editors 
of Pir anD Quarry announce the pass- 
ing on September 31 of E. J. Krause, a 
friend of long standing and one of the 


E. J. Krause 


most prominent members of the crushed 
stone industry. As president of the Co- 
lumbia Quarry Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, he was a founder of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, of which he 
was a past president and director. 


Douse Your Matches and 
Use Electricity with Care 
Is Advice of Safety Council 


According to the National Safety 
Council, matches and smoking caused 
29.44 per cent. of all fires in claims re- 
ported to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters during the period from 
January, 1935, to January, 1945. The 
No. 2 offender was “misuse of elec- 
tricity,” which accounted for 10.28 per 
cent. of the fires during the same period. 
Together these two causes made up 26 
per cent. of the total property loss. 

Although these figures refer to the na- 
tion at large, the significant facts on the 
carelessness of smokers and _ workers 
handling electric power apply to essen- 
tially all types of nonmetallic minerals 
producing operations. 





Idaho Calcium Corporation 
Building at Mountain Home 


The construction of a plant for the 
processing of 75,000,000 tons of limestone 
to be taken from a plateau near Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho, is to be undertaken 
at once by the Idaho Calcium Corpora- 
tion, according to W. C. Sturgill, presi- 
dent. It is expected that the processing 
of calcium products—including agricul- 
tural limestone, stock and poultry min- 
erals and raw material for chemical 
uses—will begin this Fall. 





In the Pit and Quarry Hand- 
book and Directory can be 
found the answer to nearly 
every question about the non- 
metallic minerals industries and 
the methods and equipment 
used by them. 














a 


This Cleveland DR-30 wagon drill, a product of the Cleveland Rock Drill Division, Cleveland 

Pneumatic Tool Company, is currently being employed at the Al Stotz quarry near Prairie du 

Rocher, Illinois, in the operations described in the August issue of PIT AND QUARRY (page 
63). The DR-30 will drill to a depth of 25 feet or more. 
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Carney Industries Merges 
With Carney Rock Wool 
To Form $1,000,000 Firm 


A merger of the Carney industries, 
which for the past 63 years have been 
among Minnesota’s leading manufactur- 
ers of quality building products, with the 
Carney Rock Wool Company into a new 
organization known as The Carney Com- 
pany, Inc., with assets in excess of $1,- 
000,000, was announced today by Harry 
E. Carney, Jr., president of the new 
corporation. 

Carney industries, organized in 1883, 
through its several divisions manufac- 
tures and distributes throughout the 
western half of the United States rock 
wool for industrial uses and home con- 
struction, natural cement for blended 
concrete in highway construction, ma- 
sonry cements and lime for building 
construction and crushed stone products. 

N. A. Holmer, Minneapolis, formerly 
general sales manager, was appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales, with 
headquarters at 125 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Holmer is vice-presi- 
dent of the Industrial Mineral Wool In- 
stitute of New York; he is also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors and the 
chairman of the planning committee, 
National Mineral Wool Association of 
New York. 

Other officers and directors include 
W. B. Lee, Mankato, executive vice- 
president, treasurer and general man- 
ager; T. P. Walters, vice-president and 
K. A. Gollmar, secretary and assistant 
general manger, both of Mankato. 

The company, at present, employs 
more than 150 workers at its plant and 
stone quarries in the Mankato area of 
Southwestern Minnesota. 

The general policy of the new com- 
pany, according to President Carney, 
calls for the planning and execution of 
a definite program of expansion within 
the next few years to meet future de- 
mands for the expanding list of products 
now being manufactured and those be- 
ing developed in the laboratory. Mr. 
Carney is the grandson of P. H. Carney, 


pioneer Mankato industrialist who 


_ founded the original unit of the Carney 


Industries, a plant for the manufacture 
of hydraulic cement in 1883. He is the 
son of Harry E. Carney, who expanded 
and developed the enterprises as their 
executive head until his death in 1938. 





Makins Operating Company 
Producing Silica Sand 

The Makins Operating Company, af- 
filiated with Makins Sand & Gravel 
Company, of Oklahoma City, has taken 
over the production of silica sand at the 
Sulphur Silica Company, of Sulphur, 
Okla. Olan Taylor, the new superinten- 
dent, is in charge of mining, washing, 
and drying the sand. Production has 
been increased to about four cars of dry 
sand per day, with an expected maxi- 
mum of about 10 cars per day as soon as 
equipment can be obtained. 

The drying and shipping plant, which 
is 3% miles from the pit, receives moist 
sand by truck. As now handled, the 
sand moves entirely by automatic ma- 
chinery from the time it enters the plant 
until loaded, passing by gravity through 
a hopper with apron feed to a belt con- 
veying it to the drier and then by belt 
into 50-ton cars. A new blower, in- 
stalled on the rotary, gas-fired kiln, has 
increased production, and a dust collec- 
tor will be used to obtain the by-product, 
silica-flour. 





The agricultural research sponsored 
by the National Lime Association has 
been expanded to include work in Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
as well as in New Jersey. 





The Pit and Quarry Hand- 
book and Directory are the only 
ones in the nonmetallic minerals 
industries; the most complete 
in any industry. 














Federal Highway Grants 
Top $200,000,000 during 
First Six Months of 1946 


During the first six months of 1946 
state highway departments awarded 
1,574 contracts for Federal-aid highway 
projects having a total construction cost 
of $241,034,333, according to reports 
received by the Public Roads Adminis. 
tration. 

Contract awards in June for Federal. 
aid projects amounted to 344, at a cost 
of $55,132,392, as compared with a to. 
tal of 425 contract awards in May for 
highway construction costing $58,166, 
360. At the end of June, 244 contract 
offers for work to cost $22,085,759 were 
still under consideration. 

Contract awards in June for all types 
of road work, including Federal-aid proj- 
ects, National Park and National Forest 
roads, and State-supervised road work 
financed entirely by state and local gov- 
ernment agencies, totaled 1,180, at a 
total construction cost of $83,055,612, 
bringing the number of road contracts 
let since January 1 to 4,672, at a cost 
of $344,044,710. 





Ceiling Forces Slowdown 
Says National Gypsum Co. 


Because of price ceilings recently im- 
posed on gypsum products by the Office 
of Price Administration, the National 
Gypsum Company of Buffalo has halted 
production of gypsum sheathing and 
has cut its output of lath drastically, 
according to President Melvin H. Baker. 
The executive added that under O.P.A. 
regulations, the ceiling on gypsum sheath- 
ing was the same as on ordinary wall- 
board, although the former is water- 
proofed and should sell at a_ higher 
figure. 





The Columbia Quarry Company of St. Louis 
is increasing the efficiency of operations at 
its Valmeyer, Illinois, quarry by using a 
U-90-T, 109-inch-wheelbase Autocar. Com- 
bined in the unit shown in these two views 
are an Autocar DeLuxe Cab and a TRI5 
Easton Trailerized Mine Car, made by the 
Easton Car & Construction Company of 
Easton, Pennsylvania. The picture at the left 
shows the U-90-T being loaded inside the 
quarry; the one at the right, the manner of 
dumping the load into bins at the plant. 
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Rock Asphalt Company 
Increases Total Capacity 
To 100,000 Tons Annually 


Enlargement of storage facilities and 
the addition of new equipment has 
nearly doubled the production capacity 
of the plant of the Rock Asphalt Com- 
pany of Utah. The improvements, car- 
ried out during the last two years, have 
raised the plant’s rated capacity to 100,- 
000 tons annually. 

The plant is located at Sunnyside, 
Utah, about 160 miles southeast of the 
main office in Salt Lake City, in the 
Carbon County coal district. The de- 
posit, estimated to contain 800,000,000 
tons, is said to be the largest known in 
the world and consists of an impregnated, 
highly siliceous sandstone. The rock, 
as quarried, is transported to the plant 
by aerial tramway. 

Howard C. Means, president, has been 
inactive for many months because of a 
cardiac ailment; and active management 
of the concern is being handled by 
Henry H. Jones, general manager, who 
has been with the concern for many 
years. W. H. Gibson is assistant general 
manager. Shipments are being made 
into all states west of the Missouri River. 





American Rock Wool Plant 
Suffers $100,000 Fire Loss 


Damage estimated at $100,000 was 
caused by a fire on September 7 at the 
American Rock Wool Corporation’s 
plant, 2795 East 83rd Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. J. Cerney, plant manager, stated 
that all company records and machines 
and quantities of raw materials were de- 
stroyed or damaged too badly for sal- 
vage. The origin of the blaze has not 
been discovered. No one was injured. 





Ohio May Halt Removal of 
Lake Erie Sand and Gravel 


Enactment of an Ohio law to stop 
permanently the removal of sand and 
gravel from the bed of Lake Erie by 
private operators was one of a number 
of steps recently proposed to the Beach 
Erosion Committee of the Ohio Post- 
war Program Commission for building 
beaches and harbors and controlling ero- 
sion along Ohio’s 184-mile Lake Erie 
shore. The proposal was expected to be 
strongly opposed by Ohio commercial 
sand and gravel interests. 





Marquette's Salemen 
Answer Company's S.O.S. 


The need of additional plant help, lo- 
cal labor shortages and a fine spirit of 
cooperation dovetailed into a remarkable 
situation at Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing Company plants when that 
company’s salesmen, vacationing because 
of temporary difficulties in making de- 
liveries on orders, volunteered to help at 
the production source. (See Illustration) 

The Marquette personnel was attempt- 
ing to put one war-weary plant back 
into production (its “No. 2 Plant” at 
Oglesby, Illinois) and needed help at 
its packing and producing plants in 
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Memphis, Tennessee, and Cape Girard- 
eau, Missouri. When advertisements for 
this additional help seemed unavailing, 
an appeal for direct production assist- 
ance was made to the salesmen who were 
off the road. The response was imme- 


diate and decided. A group of Mar- 
quette salesmen promptly reported to 
the nearest plant, wearing work clothes 
and a determined look. They were given 
a physical check-up and basic training in 
safety measures and were put on fatigue 
duty—the heavy work. 





$300,000 Project Launched 
By Nebraska Operator 


Terry Carpenter has started a sand 
and gravel business as part of his indus- 
trial project located on the North Platte 
River between Scottsbluff and Gering, 
Neb. He has obtained machinery which 
he believes is unique in the industry and 
is a composite of other machinery and 
ideas he has acquired through experience. 
Mr. Carpenter has invested approxi- 
mately $300,000 in erecting the concrete 
products manufacturing plant and the 
dredging, sorting, and conveying ma- 
chinery. 

The equipment includes a large, flat- 
bottomed boat, which will be floated in 
the lake. The sand and gravel will be 
sucked through tubes and pumped into a 
machine to be separated. The sand will 
be sized and conveyed to four storage 
pits, and the gravel will be crushed and 
then graded for size. Additional machin- 
ery will convey the sand and gravel to 
the concrete products plant which is now 
in full operation. 





Portable aggregate plants 
are here to stay. If you are in- 
terested, the Pit and Quarry 
Handbook will tell you all about 
them. 











Halliburton Buys Alumina 
Sintering Plant to Be Used 
In Building Two New Plants 


According to an announcement from 
Erle P. Halliburton, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
the firm has completed arrangements to 
purchase the $12,500,000 government- 
owned aluminum sintering plant at East 
St. Louis, Illinois. Erle P. Halliburton, 
president, is also president and founder 
of the Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company. 

The machinery and equipment at East 
St. Louis, basically the same as that used 
in manufacturing portland cement, will 
be utilized by the company in the con- 
struction of two new portland cement 
plants. One will be erected in the Texas 
Gulf coast area, probably at Corpus 
Christi. The second is slated for Vene- 
zuela, where the Halliburton interests 
have concessions on important deposits 
of raw materials. Each plant will have 
an annual rated capacity of at least 
1,250,000 barrels of standard and spe- 
cial cements. 

In charge of the design and manage- 
ment of the new projects will be C. Mac- 
Arthur Carman, who has had more than 
30 years of experience with firms such 
as the Universal Atlas Cement Company 
of New York. He will make his head- 
quarters at East St. Louis. 

Both plants will be modern and flex- 
ible and will be so located that full ad- 
vantage can be taken of water transport 
facilities. Bulk storage and packing 
plants will be provided at selected loca- 
tions of the Gulf coast and on the Vene- 
zuelan coast. It is hoped that produc- 
tion will begin at the Texas plant early 
in 1947. 





Gypsum, Lire & Alabastine, Canada, 
Ltd., of Toronto plans to erect 50 dwell- 
ings for the employees of its quarries at 
Caledonia, Ontario. The houses will 
cost approximately $3,500 each. 








































































Marquette salesmen at the company's plant in Oglesby, Illinois. Left to right, bottom row: 


Dick Jamison (lowa), Bob Flood (Illinois), Lew Kummerow 


Chicago), Ham Hamilton 


(lowa). Upper row: Loren Button (Indiana), Bill Floyd (Illinois), Homer Darnell (Minnesota), 
Henry Auer (Chicago), Tug Sweat (Illinois), Stretch Hovey (Wisconsin) and Andy Brenden 


(Minnesota). 
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Michigan Concern Acquires 
Large Dolomitic Deposits 
From Ford Motor Company 


Purchase of a large tract of land from 
the Ford Motor Company in the vicinity 
of Cedarville, Michigan, has been an- 
nounced by the Michigan Limestone & 
Chemical Company of Rogers City, 
Michigan. A modern crushing and proc- 
essing plant will be erected later near 
the Lake Huron shore. Irvin L. Clymer, 
president, stated that the newly-acquired 
land contained superior dolomite de- 
posits. 

Quarry operations will be similar to 
those at the Calcite plant, the largest 
crushed-stone plant in the world, located 
near Rogers City. Although, according 
to Mr. Clymer, the firm plans no imme- 
diate community near the proposed 
plant, there will be plenty of activity. 
Stone from the quarry will be trans- 
ported to the crushing plant in diesel 
trains, and shipment from lakeshore 
docks will be by water. 





Venezuela Backs Cement 
Firm with $1,250,000 Grant 


A subsidy of $1,250,000 from the 
Venezuelan government was recently 
granted to the National Cement Com- 
pany, in order to enable the new firm 
to erect new factories and thus produce 
much-needed building material for Vene- 
zuela. Although some cement is cur- 
rently being made in this South Ameri- 
can state, most of it is being imported 
from the United States. Two new plants, 
located at Maracaibo and Barquismeto, 
are almost completed and will soon be 
producing cement, according to a gov- 
ernment announcement from Caracas. 





Residential Construction 
Drops 16 Percent in July 
The effect of inadequate home build- 
ing materials and supplies, and in some 
areas shortages of building craftsmen, 
was reflected in a 16 percent drop in 
contracts awarded for residential con- 
struction in the 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains in July, it was re- 
ported today by F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. 
July totaled 


residential contracts 


$281,227,000, as compared with $332,- 


248,000 in June, and brought the total 
for the first seven months of this year 
to $1,914,700,000. During the corre- 
sponding seven months of last year resi- 
dential contracts totaled $243,782,000 in 
the states east of the Rockies. 

Public housing contracts were an im- 
portant part of the July volume, with 
$31,917,000 (11 per cent.) of the total 
of all residential contracts being listed 
as publicly-owned. Home builders be- 
lieve that one factor in this sizable vol- 
ume of publicly-owned housing may be 
attributable to the top priorities given 
to public housing, as compared with 
priorities issued for privately-owned 


home construction, the Dodge corpora-. 


tion reported. 

While home building contract volume 
was receding, nonresidential construction 
contracts showed a modest gain from 
$273,207,000 in June to $283,635,000 in 
July. Commercial, educational, science, 
hospital and institutional building vol- 
ume showed gains. Manufacturing build- 
ing contracts declined, but still repre- 
sented the most active kind of non- 
residential building investment, with a 
July total of $129,302,000. 





O.P.A. Promises to Decontrol 
Additional Limestone Items 


As a result of the efforts of a special 
committee from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Lime Industry Advisory 
Committee and the National Lime Asso- 
ciation, the O.P.A. has agreed to decon- 
trol cement and paper mill limestone and 
ground and pulverized limestone for in- 
dustrial and chemical uses. 

Such action would be covered by 
Amendment 49 to Order SO129, and was 
scheduled to become effective on Sep- 
tember 4. This includes all of the 
industrial forms of limestone that were 
omitted from Amendment 29 to Order 
SO 129, dated June 19, 1946. 


"Caterpillar" Diesel DW10 tractors team up 
with Athey PD-10 Rock Wagons at the Peer- 
less Lime Company's limestone quarry at 
St. Genevieve, Missouri. In the picture at 
the left below a Rock Wagon is dumping 
its load in the underground quarry; at the 
right, a wagon is being loaded by a Lorain 
shovel powered by a "Caterpillar" Diesel 
D13000 engine. 


Handicapped Veterans 
Make Better Showing 
Than Co-workers in Test 


The Veterans Administration has ap. 
nounced the official designation, by Pres. 
ident Truman, of October 6-12 as “Na. 
tional Employ the Handicapped Week.” 
A concerted effort to “educate” industry 
in the potential value of employing han- 
dicapped veterans is hoped to eradicate 
the present condition of 4 out of § 
disabled vets failing to obtain jobs. The 
“Employ the Handicapped” cam- 
paign is not a play on sentiment or 
patriotism, but an attempt, by means 
of actual statistical data and facts, to 
illustrate how these handicapped vets can 
be and are assets to industry. 

At the request of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor con- 
ducted a survey, to cover the first six 
weeks of 1946, of 47 firms to ascertain 
the extent of employment of disabled 
veterans, methods of placing and train- 
ing, and to compare the work records 
of the impaired workers against those 
of the unimpaired workers. Of the 47 
firms contacted, only 14 had compre- 
hensive, formalized plans for training 
returned servicemen. 

Absenteeism was the same for both 
groups of workers, while accident fre- 
quency rates for the impaired were 30 
per cent. less than those of the un- 
impaired. The disabled vets also led by 
a 2 per cent. margin in their production 
efficiency ratings. It was further re- 
ported that none of the injuries sus- 
tained by disabled workers resulted in 
additional permanent impairments, nor 
were these men responsible for causing 
injuries to able-bodied fellow employees. 

The survey, conducted between Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1, 1946, studied the per- 
formances of 4,000 physically-handi- 
capped and 6,400 able-bodied employees. 





Representatives of the Alcoa Mining 
Company are at present carrying on in- 
spection work near Ketchikan, Alaska, 
in connection with the company’s oper- 
ations in the lime rock quarry at Edna 
Bay. Present plans are to ship 150,000 
tons of rock the first year. This rock is 
to be used in the company’s aluminum 
plant at Vancouver, Washington. 
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Views of Progressive Management 
Expressed by Marquette Head 


At Cement Union Convention 


one that is being given much 

thought and study by the more 
farsighted and realistic business and 
labor leaders. Such men realize that 
disagreements between management 
and labor now too often degenerate 
into brawls which leave hard feelings 
no matter which side is the winner. 
Only too often both sides are losers. 
Enlightened men in both labor and 
management know that the only pos- 
sible solution is an understanding of 
each others problems and a willing- 
ness to settle differences by arbitra- 
tion. 

One of the leading exponents of 
the need for such understanding is 
Walter A. Wecker, president of the 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company, who recently was accord- 
ed the unique distinction of being in- 
vited to address the Third Interna- 
tional Convention of the United Ce- 
ment, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 
Union at Salt Lake City. Mr. Weck- 
er did address this body on Septem- 
ber 11, 1946. Excerpts from his 
statements are here presented. 

... “We cannot deny that Man- 
agement still has more to learn about 
the reasons for the viewpoints of 
workmen and the ways in which they 
give expression to them. On the 
other hand, we also cannot deny that 
Labor (and here let me remind you 
that I speak of Labor as a whole) 
appears to have an unsolved prob- 
lem in bringing to its members better 
understanding of their end of the 
obligations undertaken by all in a 
union contract. Management is still 
short of a desirable objective in the 
matter of supervision at the level. of 
the workman and I believe that La- 
bor recognizes that the perfect form- 
ula for a proper relationship between 
seniority and skill or merit is yet to 
be found. 

“On the credit side there is much 
in the way of definite progress that 
could be related. Management has 
come a long way in recognizing that 
cheap paternalism is not a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problems of 
workmen ; that it does not mesh with 
our American concept of the dignity 
and freedom of the individual. La- 
bor, on the other hand, understands 
pretty well today that industry is 
not a bottomless horn of plenty from 
which can be poured forth an end- 


ie subject of labor relations is 
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Walter A. Wecker (left), president of Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company, on 
speaker's dais with William Schoenberg, president of the United Cement, Lime & Gypsum 
Workers International Union, during the Union's Third International Convention. He is shown 
here being decorated with the convention badge by Irene Rowe, whose father and three 
brothers are Marquette employees at the company's plant in Oglesby, Illinois. 


less golden stream quite regardless 
of the factors that produce that gold- 
en stream. There appears to be much 
more recognition of the fact that 
Labor and Management operate in a 
relatively narrow field when they get 
down to the business of determining 
who gets what and how much. They 
are finding that field circumscribed 
by the public itself who, in the final 
analysis, determine how much they 
will pay and at what level of price 
they will cease to buy. The increasing 
recognition of these limitations is fast 
bringing about the understanding 
that real advancement of the work- 
man’s interests is through technolog- 
ical improvements and greater pro- 
ductivity of the individual. We all 
seem to sense that the struggle for 
readjustment in the division of the 
buyer’s dollar is nearing an end. 


‘Now we seem to be concerning our- 


selves more with the mechanisms by 
which we can make basic improve- 
ments in productivity and thereby 
bring about a sounder economic 
basis for current and future relation- 
ships between wages and prices. 
“But of greatest importance is the 
fact that most of us are beginning to 
understand that the paths of Labor 





and Management lie parallel with 
each other. Today, for the most 
part, we still go forward along op- 
posite sides of the ridge. As time 
goes on we will more and more come 
to see the need for and the advant- 
ages of traveling the broad high road 
together. Then there will be little 
striving on the part of each to take 
something away from the other. 
Rather, there will be mutual effort 
to see how much cach can be of help 
to the other. 7 

“Somewhere along these paths I 
believe there will come a time when 
our combined forces will be needed 
to preserve the traditional freedoms 
of all the people of this land. Let us 
resolve now to make ourselves ready 
for that time by ridding ourselves 
of our malcontents and become fel- 
low travelers along freedom’s high- 
way — the American thorough- 
Sek ase 

At this point Mr. Wecker invited 
his hearers, so familiar with prac- 
tical production problems of the ce- 
ment business, to consider some of 
the less well known aspects of the 
business. 

“We in the cement industry deal 
with tremendous tonnages of an es- 
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sential, universally-used building ma- 
terial. Even so, the industry is not 
“big business.’ Its net sales have av- 
eraged less than 192 million dollars 
annually for the past 10 years. The 
industry’s major problem is to proc- 
ess and handle huge quantities of 
materials cheaply so that its selling 
prices will assure its use in competi- 
tion with many other materials. To 
accomplish this, large investments 
in plant are needed. Portland ce- 
ment plants rank high up on the list 
of investment required for each pro- 
ductive job. In the company for 
which I work there is an investment 
of nearly 21,000 dollars in plant for 
each production job. 

“Beyond this there is the fact that 
the business of manufacturing ce- 
ment is unusually destructive to ma- 
chinery. That makes is necessary to 
provide amply against wear and tear 
during operations and against rapid 
deterioration during idleness. Such 
charges loom especially large when 
production volume is low... . 

“When business is generally poor 
the industry suffers keenly because of 
a tremendous rise in its fixed costs 
per unit of sale. Then the price level 
of better days is no longer adequate. 
This simple economic fact accounts 
for the general resistance to price de- 
creases by the various companies 
during times of poor business. 

“In times of expanding volume the 
efficient plants make good returns. 
During such times they spend con- 
siderable money in rebuilding and 
improving, all to the end that they 
may be in the best possible shape to 
weather the next succeeding storm. 
And that, as I see it, is a sound ap- 
proach to the matter of job secur- 
ity.” 

Mr. Wecker then described the 
various actions which have been 
taken by departments of the govern- 
ment against the cement industry be- 
cause of so-called conspiracy to fix 
selling prices and terms and the use 
of a system of pricing which, it is 
claimed, destroys competition and 
violates the anti-trust laws. These 
charges he declared to be baseless 
and gave sound reasons for these 
practices of the industry. [Editor’s 
Note: On September 20, 1946, the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh District va- 
cated the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s “anti-trust order” and exon- 
erated the industry of its charges. A 
similar suit by the Department of 
Justice is still pending. ] 

“Every industry, if it hopes to sur- 
vive through the years, must con- 
stantly concern itself with the fu- 
ture. It must plan ahead to assure 
itself of a future place in its present 
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markets. It must explore the possi- 


bilities of new markets. And it must 
anticipate the impact of competi- 
tion of other products and seek 
means of improving its own products 
to meet future competition. It must, 
by service, and by the thorough- 
going dissemination of knowledge 
gained from constant research, main- 
tain ever broadening relations with 
the users of its products, all to the 
end that in their use these products 
may be found equal or superior to 
any others. 

“In most cement companies, all 
these matters are largely entrusted to 
an organization known as the Port- 
land Cement Association. This As- 
sociation is a voluntary organiza- 
tion. Membership is open to all pro- 
ducers of portland cements and all 
progressive companies belong to 
er 

“Work along these lines is vital to 
the future welfare of the men and 
women making up this industry. It 
is as important to those who work 
in it as it is to those who have in- 
vested their money in its machinery 
and tools. 

“Aside from service to the indus- 
try and to the public in research and 
development, and in the promotion 


of markets, the Portland Cement As. 
sociation engages in only one other 
activity. Let me emphasize the point 
that there is only one other activity, 
That activity is in the human field of 
accident prevention on behalf of the 
people who work in the industry’s 
plants. ... 

“Now, on behalf of enlightened 
and progressive Management in gen- 
eral, let me say that such Manage. 
ment constantly encourages the idea 
that in all industry there is an inter- 
dependence that calls for the best 
in each in order to achieve and 
maintain a desirable place in the 
scheme of things for all. That part of 
the business team called Manage- 
ment recognizes a dual responsibility 
—on the one hand that it must pro- 
vide the best possible kind of jobs 
at the best possible wages and offer 
goods and services at prices that are 
fair to all; on the other hand, that it 
must safeguard the capital at risk 
in the business and strive to provide 
a suitable return for its use. It’s a 
duty Management owes not only to 
its employees, stockholders, and cus- 
tomers, but to all Americans—wage 
earners, people who live on invested 
savings, pensioners, old folks, and 
children. It’s their responsibility to 
Society as a whole. 





Lower Bauxite Production 
Reflects Peacetime Trends 

The sharp decline in domestic mine 
production of bauxite in 1945 was caused 
by a.decreased demand in the alumina 
and other industries, use of ore from 
stockpiles, and a larger excess of im- 
ports over exports, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, United States Department 
of the Interior. The output of crude 
bauxite in 1945 totaled an estimated 
1,146,785 long tons (981,372 tons dried 
equivalent), a decline of over 65 per 
cent. from the 3,322,442 tons (2,823,724 
tons, dried equivalent) produced in 1944. 
The value of the 1945 output was es- 
timated at $5,631,335 as compared with 


ca 


$14,402,497 in 1944. Shipments of crude 
bauxite from mines to processing plants, 
consuming plants, and government stock- 
piles in 1945 totaled 1,349,358 tons 
(1,155,828 tons, dried basis). 





The A. P. Green Fire Brick Company, 
Ltd., at Leaside, Ontario, is erecting a 
new plant in North York Township, 
near Toronto. 


The cement works at Novorossiisk, Black Sea 

port in the Caucasus, Soviet Russia, which 

was destroyed by the Germans during 

World War Il, is now being rebuilt. The 

first section of the reconstruction project 
was commissioned recently. 
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Since the end of the war we 
have tried to give our readers 
the latest and most complete 
information on the condition of 
the nonmetallic mineral indus- 
tries in war-torn countries. In 
this article by Paul H. Chang, 
chief engineer of the Hwa Sin 
Cement Company, the largest 
producer in China, the past 
history, the present condition, 
and the future prospects for 
the portland cement industry 
in that country are clearly out- 
lined. Mr. Chang is at present 
in the United States purchasing 
machinery for his company's 
projected expansion program. 


—The Editor. 











Past History and Development 
of the Industry 


THE cement industry in 
China got its start about the 
beginning of the present 
century with the installation 
of small ball and tube mills 
and shaft kilns at Tangshan, approx- 
imately 80 miles northeast of Tient- 
sin. For several years this was the 
only cement plant in China and it 
even preceded the British under- 
taking at Green Island near Macao, 
South China. Later, in 1904, this 
small plant at Tangshan developed 
into the Chee Hsin Cement Com- 
pany and was expanded by installa- 
tion of two 6-foot 10-in. x 100-foot 
rotary kilns and ball-and-tube mills 
for raw and finish grinding. With 
this set-up an annual output of 300,- 
000 barrels was attained. 

In 1908 another company called 
the Ching Hwa Industry Company 
started one plant at Tayeh in the 
Yangtze Valley, 90 miles below Han- 
kow called the Hupeh Cement Plant 
with an output of 360,000 barrels a 
year. The two companies were al- 
ways in competition by that time, 
but Chee Hsin Cement Company 
had a better sales advantage because 
it was near a coal mine and could 
produce at lower cost. In 1911 the 
birth of the Chinese Republic caused 
the Ching Hwa plant at Tayeh to be 
shut down for two years on account 
of financial difficulty and in 1914 it 
was mortgaged to Chee Hsin Cement 
Company. On the other hand, Chee 
Hsin had good business all the way 
through. Prior to the mortgage the 
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plant at Tangshan was further ex- 
panded by addition of two larger 
kilns (7- x 160-ft.) and the output 
of cement was stepped up to 700,- 





Paul H. Chang 


000 barrels a year; including the 
Tayeh plant it amounted to about 
1,000,000 barrels a year. Chee Hsin 
had at this time almost monopolized 
the market for twelve years since 
1910. The only competitor was the 
British Cement Company, having its 
plant at Green Island, Macao. About 
1916 the British company built a new 
plant at Kowloon, a city opposite 
Hongkong. This company was not 


a success, because it had to buy lime- © 


stone from the Chinese far beyond 
Canton. 

In 1918, after World War I, arose 
two other companies—the Shanghai 
Portland Cement Company with its 
plant at Lunghwa near Shanghai 
having an output of 450,000 barrels 





By PAUL H. CHANG 
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a year, and China Portland Cement 
Company with its plant at Lungtan 
near Nanking with an output of 
150,000 barrels a year. Later, in 
1922 and 1934, the China Portland 
Cement Company expanded its out- 
put to 1,300,000 barrels by the addi- 
tion of four more kilns. But Chee 
Hsin was always successful; and 
about 1920 the third expansion was 
made by adding two 9- x 195-ft. 
kilns and one 7- x 160-ft. kiln, so it 
could produce 1,700,000 barrels. 

A few years later, in about 1928, 
as the demand increased, the Kwang- 
tung Provincial Government started 
one plant at Sui-Tsun (West Vil- 
lage) near Canton with an output of 
1,000,000 barrels a year and about 
the same time the Shansi Provincial 
Government started one at Taiyuan 
with an output of 180,000 barrels a 
year. The Tsi Ching Cement Com- 
pany at Tsinan also started a plant 
about that time with a shaft kiln, 
with an output of 100,000 barrels a 
year. The Szechuan Portland Ce- 
ment Company completed its one- 
kiln plant at Chungking about 1935. 
The Kiangnan Cement Company 
completed its plant at Chi-Shia-Shan 
near Nanking in 1937, just before the 
war broke out between China and 
Japan. So Kiangnan never had a 
chance to manufacture any cement 
and unfortunately during the Japan- 
ese occupation its machinery was 
stolen by the Japs and moved to 
somewhere in Shantung Province in 
North China. Only very lately the 
lost machinery was found in a town 
called Chang-t‘i on the Tsingtao- 
Tsinan Railroad Line, but it has not 
yet been brought back because of 
Communist occupation in that areay 

Below is a list of the Chinese ce- 
ment plants existing in 1937. 

Portland cement has been pro- 
duced by the Chinese people only 








Name of Company 
Chee Hsin Cement Co. Tangshan 
Tayeh 
Kiangnan Cement Co, 


China Portland Cement Co. lLungtan 


near Nanking 


a Portland Cement Lungwha 


oO. 
Kwangtung Cement Plant Sui-Tsun 


Canton 


Shansi Industrial Taiyuan 

een Portland Cement Chungking 
Oo. 

Tse Ching Cement Co. Tsinan 


Plant Location 


Chi-shia-Shan 
near Nanking 


near Shanghai 


Output Machinery 

1,700,000 7 rotary kilns, mostly from 
F. L. Smidth, Denmark 

360,000 2 rotary kilns, from Polysius, 

Germany 

1,300,000 2 rotary kilns from F. L. 
Smidth 

1,300,000 1 kiln from Nagel Kamp, 
zermany. 2 kilns from Hum- 
boldt and 2 kilns from Miag, 


Germany 
450,000 2 kilns from Polysius 
kilns from F. L. Smidth 
1,000,000 
180,000 1 kiln from Japan 
270,000 1 kiln from F. L. Smidth 
100,000 1 shaft kiln from Krupp. 


6,660,000 barrels 
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about 45 years. Before 1900 it was 
imported from Europe, so people 
called it “Yanghui,” meaning a for- 
eign powdered lime or “Suini,” 
meaning a hydraulic clay. Credit 
should be given to the German min- 
ing engineer, Dr. Hans Guenther, 
who first started that shaft kiln plant 
at Tangshan. In 1913, when the 
writer went back from the U. S. A., 
there were only three plants manu- 
facturing cement, viz: the Tang- 
shan plant, the Tayeh plant and the 
British Green Island plant. There 
was also another shaft kiln plant at 
Ho-Nan (south side of the River 
Pearl), Canton which only had the 
name and never had its product sold 
on the market. In the first part of 
the 45-year period the industry de- 
veloped very slowly; then it began 
to develop after World War I 
(1918) ; and in 1937 we already had 
four fairly good-sized plants, each of 
which could produce more than 
1,000,000 barrels a year, and other 
plants like Tayeh and Lungwha were 
considering further expansions. The 
Marco Polo Bridge Incident on July 
7, 1937, precipitated the war be- 
tween China and Japan which 
stopped its growth. 

When the industry was young, al- 
most all the technical supervision 
was under European engineers and 
chemists, but to-day many plants are 
run by Chinese engineers and chem- 
ists. The plant at Chenki, which 
was built during the war, was all 
designed and built by Chinese en- 
gineers. 


The Cement Industry in 
Wartime China 


In the eight years of war with 
Japan, China was blockaded from 
the outside world. Nearly all her 
industries faced great difficulty. As 
all the big cement plants were lo- 
cated in the coastal provinces under 
Japanese occupation, no cement 
could be obtained; so the Chinese 
engineers started to work and tried 
to do their best. The following 
table lists the new plants built in 
war time at different places in Free 
China: 


and an aerial tramway 4500 ft. long 


' for transporting raw material from 


its quarry. Hwa Chung got its ma- 
chinery from the Chee Hsin Tayeh 
plant in 1938, which was redesigned 
and rebuilt. The writer was the chief 
engineer at that time and had the 


Dr. T. P. Hou 
General Manager and Chief Chemist 
Yung Li Chemical Company and an im- 
portant figure in the Chinese cement 
industry. 


honor of supervising the erection of 
the plant. It was bombed by the 
Japanese about six times during 
1941 and 1942 and suffered serious 
damage which took six months to 
repair. The Kwangsi plant never 
had a chance to produce any cement, 
because its completion was just be- 
fore the fall of Kweilin to the Jap- 
anese in 1943. Its machinery was 
bought before the war from Krupp 
and was brought with great difficulty 
to Kweilin. It took about four years 
to build the plant. The Kunming 
Cement Company was a successful 
one and did a fairly good business 
during the war, as Kunming was the 
military center of China. Later in 
1942 the two companies Hwa Chung 
and Kunming amalgamated to form 
one company called the Hwa Hsin 
Cement Company, with its offices at 
Hankow, China, which at present is 








Name of Plant 
or Company 

Hwa Chung Cement Co. 
Kwangsi Cement Plant 
Kunming Cement Co. 
Kiangsi Cement Plant 
Kia-Lo Cement Co. Loshan 
Kweichow Cement Plant Kweiyang 
Shensi Cement Plant Sian 
Kansu Cement Plant Lanchow 
Hunan Cement Plant Kiyang 


Location 
Chenki 
Kwellin 
Kunming 
Tienho 


Dally 

Machinery 
shaft kilns 
rotary kiln 
rotary kiln 
shaft kiln 
shaft kiln 
shaft kiln 
shaft kiln 
shaft kiln 
shaft kiln 


ak et te DD 


1380 barrels a day 








Among these nine new plants the 
Hwa Chung and Kwangsi were the 
only ones with rotary kilns and Hwa 
Chung was even more complete with 
a 750-hp. steam engine for its power 
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China. The writer is representing 
this company in this country to pur- 
chase new machinery for its postwar 
projects. Other plants were less suc- 
cessful and quite a few of them just 


the strongest cement concern jn 
finished their erection before Y- 
day. Besides, shaft plants could be 
popular only in war time because 
then one could not get rotary-kiln 
cement. 


The Present Situation 


With the arrival of V-J day we 
found that the Kwangtung Cement 
plant at Sui-Tsun near Canton was 
destroyed. The Kiangnan plant at 
Chi-Shia-Shan near Nanking found 
its stolen machinery in Shantung 
Province. The Chee Hsin Tayeh 
plant had one set of machine 
moved to Chenki in 1937 and the 
other set destroyed. The Shansi plant 
at Taiyuan was still found to be 
intact and was even improved by 
the Japs. The Tse Ching plant at 
Tsinan was possibly destroyed but 
the Chee Hsin Tangshan plant on 
the other hand was enlarged to an 
output of 2,000,000 barrels a year. 

The following table shows the ex- 


isting plants after the war: 
Yearly 
Names of Plants Output 
Chee Hsin Tangshan Plant..... 2,000,000 
Shanghai Lungwha Plant 450,000 
China Lunghwa Plant ........ 1,300,000 
Hwa Hsin Chenki Plant 180,000 
Szechuan Chungking Plant 270,000 
Kwangsi Kweilin Plant 90,000 
Shansi Taiyuan Plant 180,000 


4,470,000 barrels 


Added to these was a new plant 
built by the Japs at Luiliho not very 
far from Peiping, which is now un- 
der control of the Chinese Govern- 
ment; its output is not known. 

We may get some Japanese ce- 
ment plants in Manchuria under our 
control, but whether the machinery 
still there was untouched by the Rus- 
sians we do not know. 

One must understand that China 
nearly collapsed in this terrible war, 
that the shipping facilities were very 
bad, and that some of the coal mines 
were flooded; so plants like Tang- 
shan were not able to ship cement to 
the south and the Shanghai Lung- 
hwa and China Lungtan plants were 
not able to get coal. This was why 
the situation was very critical. Word 
received from the China Portland 
Cement Company people said that 
the plant at Lungtan under Japanese 
control had been badly handled; 
many of the boiler pipes had been 
choked with scales and the main tur- 
bine had been out of alignment. 
And this internal trouble between 
parties also delays the progress very 
much. So it seems that it still takes 
time for any kind of industry to ar- 
rive at its proper shape. 


The Future Demand 


No accurate estimates are yet p0s- 
sible on the future development of 
the Chinese cement industry but by 
studying the following statements one 
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may have some idea about the fu- 
ture. 

This statement is based on figures 
jsued by the Society for the Study 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s principle on the 
Chinese Industry Projects in the Fu- 
ture. These state that in 30 years’ 
time 140,000 kilometers of railroad, 
1,500,000 kilometers of highway, 20 
dams and 18,600 kilometers of dikes, 
three big harbors and 10 secondary 
harbors, etc., should be built; the 
cement to be consumed would be as 
follows : 
ist. 5-year period 
ond, 5-year period 
rd. 5-year period 
4th. 5-year period 
5th. 5-year period 
6th. 5-year period 

A second statement was from a 
book written by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai Shek. It said that an 


Below: Map showing locations of cement 
plants, coal mines and coal fields in China. 


amount of 58,500,000 metric tons of 
cement would be used in 10 years for 
construction. 

A third statement was just an- 
nounced by Mr. Yu Fei Peng, Min- 
ister of Communications. It said that 
14,856 kilometers of railroad, 130,- 
464 kilometers of highway, 769 ra- 
dio stations, 69,310 post offices, etc., 
would be built in five years. The 
mileages of railroad and highways 
announced are just equal to one- 
tenth of the mileages to be built in 
30 years as stated in the first state- 
ment; so the amount of cement to 
be used could be estimated as 100,- 
000,000 barrels or more. 

From the above statements, it is 
very obvious that we need at least 
from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 
barrels of cement in five years if we 
want to start our construction. 
Should we include the big projects 
like the Yangtze project, we need 


still more cement. 

To achieve this figure of 100,000,- 
000 barrels in five years is in no way 
simple or easy. The existing plants 
are not able to produce this big 
amount; so we must build many 
new plants to reach this goal. As to 
how to reach this figure and how 
many plants should be built, the 
writer has arranged some figures be- 


low and also gives his explanation: 
Barrels 


94,000,000 
He takes 6,000,000 barrels as the 


starting figure which is to be made 
by the existing plants; then for each 
year he adds 6,500,000 barrels to the 
amount assumed to be increased 
every second year; this amount, of 
course, must be achieved by the new 
plants. In other words, we have to 
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build at least from eight to ten new 
plants, at an average output of 2,000 
barrels a day each, every second year 
after the first. This is quite a big 
problem. Who is going to start to 
build these new plants and when are 
we going to start? No one can tell. 

However, the Hwa Hsin Cement 
Company is doing its duty now. In 
1947 or 1948 a new plant with a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 barrels a day will be 
completed on the old site of the 
Tayeh cement plant. It is also said 
that U.N.R.R.A. will give two ce- 
ment plants to China as rehabilita- 
tion. It is the writer’s hope that all 
hearsay will become true. 


A Discussion 


To manufacture 100,000,000 bar- 
rels of cement in five years we un- 
derstand that we have to build at 
least 40 to 50 plants within this 
period of time, each having an aver- 
age capacity of 2,000 barrels daily. 
To build these plants it is better to 
have them all well planned out; so a 
discussion about the plant sites, 
choice of machinery, handling of raw 
materials and finished products, and 
quality of cement is considered nec- 
essary. 

It seems that a few of the old 
plants in China were not located 
properly; some had their quarries 
too far away and some had to bring 
the fuel from a long distance. This 
affected the cost of production very 
much. One must understand that 
a barrel of cement needs 600 Ib. of 
raw material (limestone and clay) 
and more than 100 Ib. of coal at 
10,000 B.t.u. to burn it into clinker. 
In other words, a 6,000-bbl. plant 
needs about 1,800 short tons of raw 
material and 300 tons of coal every 
day. Of course, this large amount of 
raw material and coal should not be 
brought from a place far away. This 
is a dollars-and-cents matter as the 
farther away the quarry and coal 
mine are, the higher the freight cost 
and, naturally, the the cost of your 
cement. Therefore, to choose the 
plant location one must observe the 
following three principles: the dis- 
tance to the quarry, the distance to 
the coal mine, and the distance to 
market. In the Lehigh Valley dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania, for example, 
one finds that the cement industry 
in this district has been developed 
to its greatest extent. If we look at 
it closely, we find in that district 
abundant cement raw _ materials, 
many coal mines, and good railroad 
facilities. These are the main rea- 
sons that help the growth of this 
particular industry. 

The Chinese railroad facilities are 
not so well established as in the 
United States. Some of the coal 
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mines are just getting started. Where 


’ shall we locate these new cement 


plants? There are coal mines on 
the Tientsin-Pukow line, the Pei- 
ping-Hankow line between Hopei 
and Shansi Provinces, on the Han- 
kow-Canton line, the Lunghai rail- 
road line in Honan and Shensi bor- 
ders and on the Yangtze Valley op- 
posite Wuhu. These all seem to be 
good districts for the erection of 
large plants. Provinces like Yinnan, 
Kansu and Shensi, where the trans- 
portation is not well developed and 
demand calls for small plants; ca- 
pacities running from 500 to 1,000 
barrels will be sufficient. 

Nearly all the machinery for the 
old plants in China were of Eu- 
ropean origin; there were machines 
from F. L. Smidth & Company, in 
Denmark, and Krupp, Polysius, 
Humbolt and Miag of Germany. 
Some of these machines were quite 
good, but a few of them proved to 
be inefficient. For the new plants 
we have to buy the machinery from 
the U.S.A. and some other countries 
outside of Denmark and Germany. 
Cement machinery has been greatly 
improved in the last 20 years; the 
improvements are largely in the fuel 
economy of the kiln, power consump- 
tion of the mill, and also in the 
mechanism. Kilns up to 400 ft. long 
with chain systems are very common 
today. Closed-circuit grinding, with 
rake-and-bowl classifiers for raw 
mills, and cement mills with air sep- 
arators are also popular. All these 
new setups are worth while consider- 
ing if one intends to plan an up-to- 
date plant. 

Quarries in the Chinese cement 
industry were not operated econom- 
ically, and methods of handling raw 
materials and finished products were 
clumsy. The manpower spent was 
really too big. A plant like Tang- 
shan, producing 6,000 to 7,000 bar- 
rels a day, needed 2,000 to 2,500 
men to operate. Now a modern 
plant of this size in the U. S. needs 
not more than 200 men; it is gener- 
ally recognized that, in a _ well- 
planned plant in this country, one 
man-hour can produce from 4 to 4.5 
barrels of cement. To improve the 
operation in Chinese quarries and 
methods of handling raw materials 
and finished products, hand drilling 
and one-ton tip wagons pushed by 
men on narrow-gauge rails must be 
abolished. Wagon drills or deep-well 
drills must be introduced to take care 
of the drilling; electric shovels, lar- 
ger-sized cars pulled by diesel loco- 
motives or steam locomotives or 
trucks must be used to handle the 
stone; also needed are large storage 
buildings with overhead cranes for 
handling and storing the broken 


stone and clinker and pneumatic 
pumps to transport the loose cement, 
Undoubtedly one can save much 
manpower. Many people have said 
that manpower is cheap in China, 
Yes, it was; but it is not cheap today, 
Besides, as conditions improve, we 
shall be short of men; so we must 
find some way to meet this problem, 

There was only one type of cement 
in China before 1937, the normal 
type, but there was a tendency for 
every manufacturer to grind his ce. 
ment finer than the specification re. 
quired. It seems that in the future 
we need at least three types of ce- 
ment: the normal, the high-early 
strength and the low-heat. We may 
build some important constructions 
like foundations for large bridges, 
dams, tunnels, etc. specifying high- 
early or low-heat. Therefore, the en- 
gineer who takes charge of the de- 
sign of a plant must bear in mind 
that he must plan it so the ma- 
chinery will be able to produce all 
types of cement. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to 
say that if we want to produce our 
cement at low cost and to make 
good quality cement we must ap- 
proach the problem in the right way. 





Aggregates on Minnesota 
State Lands Not Minerals 


In reply to a request addressed to the 
attorney general by Chester S. Wilson, 
conservation commissioner, the opinion 
was stated that ordinary sand and gravel 
used for road construction and like pur- 
poses are not considered minerals within 
the meaning of statutes reserving mineral 
rights in the sale of Minnesota state 
lands. In 1922 sand and gravel were 
not considered minerals, but in 1932 an- 
other opinion held that in cases where 
sand and gravel existed in quantities 
large enough to have commercial value, 
they were to be regarded as minerals. 
The most recent pronouncement specified 
that the verdict concerned only aggre- 
gates used for road and building con- 
struction. 





New Stone Crushing Plant 
Supplies Asphalt Company 


One of the new post-war industries of 
Defiance, Ohio, is the Auglaize Stone 
Company, which is working a quarry 
nine miles south of the city. A new 
plant has been erected at the quarry 
site, where Guy Schultz and the late 
John Blosser operated their stone quarry 
from 1917 to 1927. 

The output of the plant will supply 
aggregate to a second new Defiance in- 
dustry, the Leaders Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany. The 53-acre tract purchased by 
the Auglaize Company was leased to 
John E. Leaders for his asphalt plant, 
recently erected near the Auglaize crush- 
ing facilities. James H. Shroyer is presi 
dent of Auglaize. 
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Michigan Operator’s “‘Ideal’’ Plant 
Has High Production Score wun. ave 


mau! J. N. ANGELL, owner and 
Sy general manager of the East 

Lansing Gravel Company, 

Mason, Michigan, had the 

supreme satisfaction some 
months ago of placing in operation 
an entirely new crushing and screen- 
ing plant, incorporating many of the 
desirable features *which he _ has 
found lacking in other plants oper- 
ated by him during more than 16 
years in the sand-and-gravel busi- 
ness. Sooner or later most men who 
devote very many yéars to the aggre- 
gates industry dream of building the 
ideal plant, wholly free of the oper- 
ating “bugs” and headaches which 
in some degree haunt almost all op- 
erations. We have a strong suspicion 
that the process - is -evolutionary 
rather than definitive, and that the 
“ideal” plant is, by its very nature, 
bound always to be the next plant 
one is going to build some day. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Angell has 
done an uncommonly good job with 
his dream plant, and he may well 
feel entitled to rest on his laurels for 
a few years while others struggle to 
create the ultimate. The equipment 
can be operated with ease by three 
men, and production to date has 
averaged 80 cubic yards per hour. 
The plant will actually put out in 
excess of 100 cubic yards per hour, 
but, pending the installation of an 
Eagle log washer, the rate is being 


A general view of the East Lansing Gravel 

Company's plant at Mason, Michigan. The 

plant went into operation in April and has 
been producing 80-cubic-yards per hour. 
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Looking down the 20-inch by 120-foot inclined belt conveyor. Except for the catwalks, the 
entire structure is steel. 


curtailed to avoid having excessive 
amounts of silt in the finished prod- 
uct. 

The deposit at Mason is some 15 
acres in extent, rising about 35 feet 
above water level and extending 18 
to 20 feet below. At present recovery 
is accomplished with a 5g-cubic-yard 
gasoline-powered Bay City dragline 
outfit, but a one-cubic-yard machine 
will soon be’ placed in operation to 
assure adequate feed for the plant. 
Various sections of field conveyor are 
made up to feed the plant from any 
location in which the dragline may 
work. These are 18 inches wide, and 
have Pioneer idlers and 7-inch-chan- 





nel frames. The dragline dumps into 
a small hopper mounted above a 
Pioneer reciprocating feeder. A short 
section of 18-inch-wide Russell belt 
conveyor constitutes the first link in 
the field conveyor system. The ma- 
terial is conveyed from the point of 
recovery to a 3- by 6-foot single-deck 
Simplicity vibrating screen at the 
feed end of the plant. 

Plus-1%-inch rocks (constituting 
about 20 per cent. of the total feed) 
are reduced in a 9- by 36-inch Cedar 
Rapids jaw crusher, and_fed back 
to the screen by means of a bucket 
elevator of the same make. The 


- throughs are elevated to the top of 
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Left: Trucks are loaded from stockpiles with a one-cubic-yard bucket loader. 
Right: The 5-cubic-yard dragline loads the material into a small hopper at the end of the 
field conveyor. 


the plant by a 20-inch by 120-foot 
inclined belt conveyor. This con- 
veyor, and all others operated by the 
East Lansing plant, is equipped with 
Cincinnati conveyor belts, and in- 
corporates Pioneer head- and tail- 
pulleys and idlers. 

Final sizing is done on a 3- by 12- 
foot double-deck Simplicity vibrating 
screen with 34-inch openings in the 
top deck and 1-inch in the bottom 
deck. A 10-inch American Marsh 


The 9- by 36-inch jaw crusher is in closed 
circuit with a single-deck vibrating screen. 


centrifugal pump furnishes 1,000 gal- 
lons per minute of water for wash- 
ing silt from the material as it passes 
over the screen. Considerable pres- 
ure has been obtained by reducing 
the discharge pipe to 5 inches in 
diameter. 

The coarse sands are recovered in 
a hand-operated settling tank located 
under the screen, while the fine sands 
are flumed off and caught in a Link- 
Belt automatic sand settling cone. 
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The latter product is classed as 
masons’ sand, and the recovery rate 
runs about 3 cubic yards per hour. 

Three 45-cubic-yard steel bins lo- 
cated under the screen are used for 
storing two sizes of gravel and the 
coarse sand fraction. The fine sands 
are allowed to accumulate on an 
open storage pile under the settling 
cone. As soon as possible two Barber- 
Greene swiveling conveyors will be 
installed for stockpiling material 
from each of the gravel bins. Pend- 
ing the installation of the conveyors, 
dump trucks are being used for 
stockpiling. A Lull Universal 3-D 
loader with a one-cubic-yard bucket 
is used for loading trucks from the 
stockpiles. 

The company’s deposit splits about 
40-60 between sand and gravel, with 
the gravel predominating. This quite 
favorable division accounts for the 
omission of mechanical facilities for 
stockpiling sand. About half the out- 


View of the 3- by 12-foot double deck 
vibrating screen on which the material is 
washed and sized. 


put of the plant is sold to the State 
and to neighboring counties for use 
in highway- and bridge-construction 
work. The company owns and oper- 
ates five trucks (three Fords and two 
Internationals) in which deliveries 
are made within a 25-mile radius. 

In addition to the fixed plant, an 
Austin-Western portable plant is op- 
erated alternately between Mason 
and another company-owned pit, lo- 
cated on the Grand River in Lansing. 
The company’s original location in 
East Lansing, from which the firm 
name was derived, was worked out 
several years ago. The plant for- 
merly operated at Mason (a complete 
Cedarapids outfit) has been moved 
to a newly-opened deposit near Jack- 
son, Michigan, and will be re- 
erected and placed in operation as 
soon as the labor shortage eases. 

R. G. Piper is superintendent of 
the plant at Mason. Also under his 
supervision is a well-equipped shop 
with complete facilities for making 
every conceivable type of repair. 





$400,000 lowa Plant Begins 
Large-Scale Operation 


The Concrete Materials Company of 
Waterloo, Iowa, has begun producing 
sand and gravel at its new $400,000 
plant in West Des Moines, where the 
firm has acquired 200 acres of river 
bottom land. 

Sand and gravel are pumped from be- 
low the water level by means of a 15- 
inch centrifugal sand pump mounted on 
a dredge boat at the rate of 350 tons 
an‘ hour. The firm has two miles of 
tracks and its own cars and locomotives. 
Brick and plaster sand, concrete sand 
and screened gravel are among the prod- 
ucts of the plant. 

Concrete Materials also has plants at 
Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Eddyville and 
Clayton, Iowa, and one at Byron, IIli- 
nois. The company is one of the largest 
producers of agricultural limestone 1 
the United States. 
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Critical Problems of Sand and Gravel 
Industry Studied by N.S.G.A. Directors 


THE board of directors of 
the National Sand & Gravel 
Association held its annual 
mid-summer meeting on 
August 15 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Richard N. 
Coolidge, president of the associa- 
tion, presided over the meeting. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Vincent P. Ahearn 
reported the financial condition of 
the association to be excellent and 
gid that it now has 167 active and 
51 associate member companies. He 
also announced the resignation of 
E. J. Goodpastor, Pacific Coast Ag- 
gregates, Inc., from the board and 
Carl R. Olson, Henry J. Kaiser, Co., 
was appointed to fill out his term. 

The subject of future conventions 
was also discussed. The 1947 con- 
vention at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles will definitely be dur- 
ing the week of March 3 and Robert 
Mitchell, Consolidated Rock Prod- 
ucts Co., said ample rooms will be 
available for one week. Those in- 
tending to stay longer, he said, will 
have to get rooms elsewhere. Secre- 
tary Ahearn said that the 1948 con- 
vention is still scheduled to be held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati but that the date was 
till open. Machinery exhibits, he 
said, will definitely be held in con- 
junction. New York and New 
Orleans have been proposed for the 
1949 convention. 

Zoning regulations as they affect 
the industry received considerable 
attention. It was announced that one 
large gravel producer on the West 
Coast was recently forced to shut 
down with 125 acres of good deposit 
as yet untouched. Another producer 
inthe Middle West recently was also 
forced to move his plant. Producers 


were advised to keep their operations | 


fom becoming a nuisance and to 
avoid polluting streams for the same 
reasons. The board approved the 
appointment of a committee to study 
the pollution problem. 

Another problem discussed was the 
‘upply and condition of freight cars. 
According to those present there is 
how a severe shortage of cars and 
those available are in very bad con- 
dition. New cars are being built too 
lowly to affect the situation for a 
lng time to come. Later in the 
year, it was agreed, conditions will 

even worse due to heavier ship- 
ments of coal, farm products, etc. 
Coal mines will be taken care of first 
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and several other industries will also 
be given preference. One producer 
reported that box cars are so scarce 
that open-top cars are being used for 
shipping wheat and even grapes. 
Producers were asked to help by 
releasing cars as quickly as possible, 


R. N. Coolidge 
President, National Sand and Gravel 
Association 


thereby also avoiding the high de- 
murrage charges. In the opinion of 
those present, however, most of the 
delay in connection with sand and 
gravel shipments is occasioned by 
users who do not unload the cars as 
soon as they are received. 
Secretary Ahearn sees no relaxa- 
tion in building restrictions until 
sometime in 1947. He also pointed 


out that the restriction on heavy con- 
struction has held down the produc- 
tion of coarse gravel and has had the 
undesirable result of also limiting to 
some extent the output of badly 
needed fines as one cannot ordinarily 
be produced without the other. The 
present low OPA ceiling prices and 
the shortage of equipment are keep- 
ing the industry from crushing more 
of the coarse gravel. In spite of these 
handicaps those present reported 
considerably higher production in 
most areas than for the same period 
of 1945. Few areas showed no in- 
crease and others were operating at 
maximum capacity with production 
increases ranging up to 100 percent. 

According to Mr. Ahearn no re- 
lief is possible in the way of new 
equipment due to shortages and the 
fact that the sand and gravel in- 
dustry is not on the critical list and 
has no apparent chance of getting on. 
It is also not eligible for building ma- 
terial subsidies. 

Other subjects discussed included 
the status of wage and price controls, 
the new application for the suspen- 
sion of all sand and gravel price con- 
trols, the significance of recent labor 
agreements in the industry, and the 
proposed standard owner-driver con- 
tract which is to be submitted to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

After the luncheon Mr. Ahearn 
introduced William Pringle of the 
OPA who gave a brief picture of the 


Left to right: V. P. Ahearn, N.S.G.A. ex- 
ecutive secretary; T. E. Popplewell, N.S. 
G.A. vice-president; H. F. G. Pelsue; and 


Stanton Walker, N.S.G.A. director of en- 


gineering. 





price control situation and the possi- 


bility of decontrolling sand and gra- - 


vel. Ballast, he said was recently de- 
controlled and the OPA must be as- 
sured of adequate supplies of other 
materials before control is with- 
drawn. 


Mr. Ahearn and others present 
then cited evidence that the small 
percentage of the total production of 
the industry which is used in home 
construction justifies decontrol. The 
board then voted unanimously to 
present to the OPA a request for 
decontrol on the basis of facts. 

In discussing the Crosser Bill Mr. 
Ahearn said that the industry is now 
definitely excluded. The Gwynne 
Bill failed to pass at the last mo- 
ment. There have been no amend- 
ments to the wage-hour law, he said, 
but developments should be watched 
very closely as one adverse decision 
can ruin a business. He offered the 
help of the association to all pro- 
ducers having wage-hour problems. 


Stanton Walker, director of engi- 
neering, began his address by dis- 
cussing the present inadequate lab- 
oratory facilities. He said that a 
$5,500,000 construction program 
planned by the University of Mary- 
land will provide modern and ‘ade- 
quate quarters in about a year. 
Much-needed new equipment will 
also be added at that time. ~ 

Mr. Walker then briefly reviewed 
the work the association is doing. 
The emphasis now is on the rela- 
tion of aggregates to the durability 


of concrete and some work is also be-. 


ing done on the effect of soft. parti- 


cles and shale, special phases of air 


entrainment, the action of air ‘en- 
training agents after the removal of 
air, the relation of sand grading to 
freezing and thawing, etc. Much 
work, he said, has also been done for 
individual producers and for pro- 
ducing areas. 


The proposed short course of in- 
struction in testing procedures was 
then tentatively outlined. This will 
be open to a maximum of about 25 
men from member companies to 
whom such instructions would be 
particularly valuable. 


The board members then decided 
that this is not the time for the pro- 
posed Bureau of Mines study of sand 
and gravel production costs but they 
were unanimously in favor of coop- 
erating with the Bureau and the 
crushed stone and slag associations 
on screening efficiency studies. 


Those present at the Board of Di- 


rectors’ meeting were as follows: 

V. P. Ahearn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, 591 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

H. D. Bellamy, Concrete Materials Com- 


pany, Cedar Rapids and Waterloo, Iowa. 
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H. P. Caldwell, Ohio River Sand Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. 
.Bliss, Dravo Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


R. N. Coolidge, Cumberland River Sand 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Fred P. Curtis, Lyman-Richey Sand & 
Gravel Corporation, Omaha, Nebraska. 

E. K. Davison and H. S. "Davison, ae 
Davison & Brother, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


. Graham, Graham _ Brothers, 
Ine., El Monte, California. 
Alexander Foster, Jr.,- Warner Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
F. C. Fuller, Portsmouth Sand & Gravel 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Abe Goldberg, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
J. Rutledge Hill, Gifford-Hill & Com- 
pany, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 
RR. K. Humphries, Pacific Coast Aggre- 
gates, Inc., San Francisco, California. 
Daniel J. Miller, Portland Sand & Grav- 
el Company, Portland, Pennsylvania. 
Cc. F. Mullen, Florida Gravel Company, 
Chattahoochee, Florida. 
Joseph W. Murphy, Union Sand & Grav- 
el Company, Spokane, Washington. 
M. A. Neville, Western Indiana Gravel 
Company, Lafayette, Indiana. 
. G. Pelsue, Metropolitan Sand & 
Gravel Corporation, New York, New York. 
T. E. Popplewell, Fort Worth Sand & 
Gravel Company, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 
J. P. Eyre Price, Wyoming Sand & 
Stone Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
John Prince, Stewart Sand & Material 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
George Renwick, Chicago Gravel Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 
Nathan C. Rockwood, Rock Products, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Joseph M. Sheinin, James A. Norton, 
Ine., New York, New York. 
Albert R. Shiely, J. L. Shiely Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Cc. W. Shirey, C. W. Shirey, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 
Harris N. Snyder, Buffalo Slag Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
Frank P. Spratlen, Jr., Spratlen-Mac- 
Dpeagnaes, Inc., Denver, ‘Colorado. 
W. E. Trauffer, PIT AND QuARRY, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 
' Stanton Walker, Engineering Director, 
National. Sand and Gravel Association, 
591 Munsey Building, Washington, D. c: 
Ray Warren, Pennsylvania Sand & 
Gravel Association, 711 Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
R. E. Weaver, Lincoln Sand & Gravel 
Company, Lincoln, Illinois. 





Revised Diesel Reference 
Book to Be Offered Soon 


Because of progressive developments in 
the diesel engine manufacturing industry 
during the last decade, it has become 
necessary to revise the book, Standard 
Practices, printed in 1935 by the Diesel 
Engine Manufacturers Association. 

A new book is the product of member 
companies of the Association, which co- 
ordinated their engineering and sales de- 
partments and delegated representatives 
to rewrite the former treatise. The fol- 
lowing committee has been at work on 
the revision: 

V. O. Harkness, manager general dies- 
el sales, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., chair- 
man; J. C. Barnaby, assistant director of 
research and development, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp.; Charles E. 
Beck, sales manager, Busch-Sulzer Bros.- 
Diesel Engine Co.; Volney M. Holmes, 
assistant manager Engine Sales Division, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.; 
J. W. Linford, sales manager, Diesel Div- 
ision, American Locomotive Co.; L. L. 
Peterson, assistant sales manager, Heavy 
Machinery Division, Nordberg Manufac- 
turing Co.; T. O. Kuivenen, engineer, 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; T. M. Robie, 
assistant sales manager, Diesel Division, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Paul Shirley, 


consulting engineer, General Machinery 
Corp., and R. C. Straube, district map. 
ager, National Supply Co. 

The book, soon to be off the press, is 
written primarily for consulting engin. 
eers, buyers and users of diesel engines 
and manufacturers of engines and of 
engine parts and .accessories. The book 
will be illustrated by 25 drawings and 
charts. It is a at $2. 50. 





New Firm to Begin Working 
Big Georgia Limestone Bed 


A huge hole in the ground near Sand. 
ersville, Georgia, will be the result of 
current activity there by the Georgia 
Limestone & Chemical Company, which 
has leased 282 acres of land there over. 
laying extensive limestone deposits. Ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 tons of high-test 
material will be wiaitehile to the firm, 
whose officials expect to take 300 tons 
daily out of the big pit when the equip. 
ment goes into full operation: 

Henry Brandon, proprietor of the 
company, revealed that the entire out- 
put of the plant will be used. to ease the 
prevailing acute shortage of. agricultural 
limestone in this area. $200,000 worth 
of machinery is being ‘installed -on the 
plant site, and work will begin as soon 
as the necessary units have ‘been put in 
place. Information on the deposits at 
Sandersville was supplied -by the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory. Not far from these beds 
lies another said to contain about 7,000, 
000 tons of limestone of equally high 
calcium carbonate content. 





A.S.T.M. Announces Dates 
Of 1947 National Meetings 


’ The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials has announced the dates for its 
national meetings in .1947 as follows: 
1947 Spring Meeting and Committee 
Week, February 24-28, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia; Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting, June 16-20, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City. 





Gypsum Industry Climbs 
Out of Wartime Slump 


Despite price’ difficulties and_ short- 
ages of labor and materials, the gypsum 
industry as a whole recovered in 1945 
from the wartime low of 1944, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Nines. Small 
increases were recorded for both mined 
and calcined gypsum, the generally ac- 
cepted barometers of the industry. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian gypsum, for use in 
plaster and wallboard plants on the At- 
lantic seaboard and for peanut fertilizer 
in the Southeast, were the highest since 
1941, although still much below prewar 
levels. Sales of most gypsum building 
products showed increases, although sales 
of some low-profit items (indluding lath) 
and temporary” structural ’ materials 
oo and laminated board) de- 
clined. 
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Ideal Cement Company 
Building Two New Plants 
In Expansion Program 


always been a region of sparse 

population, great distances and 
tremendous areas with no population 
whatever. Except for a few fertile 
valleys where the population tended 
to concentrate, much of the country 
isin the same state that it was when 
the Indians roamed through it. 

In 1899 a cement plant was built 
on the banks of the Arkansas River 
96 miles west of Pueblo, Colorado. 
The low cliffs at this point were 
practically natural cement rock mix. 
Fuel was available from the Fremont 
County mines nearby; and for a mar- 
ket, that small plant shipped cement 
not only to Denver and Pueblo, the 
largest towns in Colorado, but also 
to New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
Pacific islands. The growth of the 
Pacific Coast areas soon warranted 
the construction of cement plants 
which reduced the area to which the 
Portland plant could ship. 

A much slower growth was taking 


Te Rocky Mountain West has 


Sketch showing the layout of the two identi- 


cal new Ideal plants. 
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place in the Rocky Mountain Em- 
pire. However, in 1907, another ce- 
ment plant was built at Devil’s Slide, 
Utah, 30 miles east of Ogden on the 
main line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. During the intervening years 
those two plants were able to take 
care of the demand for portland ce- 
ment more than amply on a part- 
time operation basis. 

In 1927 the growth of the Denver 
area and the fertile northern agri- 
cultural districts justified the con- 
struction of a new cement plant a 
few miles northwest of Fort Collins, 
Colorado. It is interesting to note 
that in 1874 Charles Boettcher was 
operating a chain of hardware stores 
from Fort Collins. Fifty-three years 
later, in 1927, he constructed what 
at that time was the most modern 
up-to-date dry-process cement plant 
in the United States. 

With the advent of World War II, 
the entire Rocky Mountain West 
started to experience a growth there- 
tofore unknown. Many important 
military installations were concen- 
trated in the area and several large 


The new packhouse and cement storage 
silos at Ideal's Devil's Slide plant. 


training camps for military person- 
nel were built. Also, for many years 
the Bureau of Reclamation had been 
making preliminary surveys, with a 
view to developing the vast natural 
resources in the way of water con- 
servation for flood control, irriga- 
tion and the production of power. 
The Ideal Cement Company’s 
plants in Colorado and Utah set up 
amazing records of production dur- 
ing the wartime need, but only at 
the expense of equipment which was 
already old and im many cases un- 
economical. During the years when 
labor and materials were both im- 
possible to get, the management of 
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the company set up a long-term re- 


pair program designed to put these © 


plants back in top condition. 

With the close of the war in Au- 
gust, 1945, a contract was let imme- 
diately for the construction of a new 
packhouse and storage silos at the 
Devil’s Slide, Utah plant, laid out 
in such a way that five different 
types of cement could be packed at 
one time without any danger of con- 
tamination. 

As studies proceeded on the meth- 
od of rebuilding the two old plants, 
the post-war demand for cement 
grew to such proportions that it be- 
came immediately apparent that no 
time would be available for repairs 
to the old plants without the loss of 
much-needed production. Further 
studies and an analysis of the market 
possibilities convinced the manage- 
ment that for a few years, at least, 
the demand for cement for the pent- 
up post-war building program would 
justify additional production in both 
the Colorado and Utah areas, and 
plans were finally developed to build 
two entirely new plants, one at Port- 
land, Colorado, and one at Devil’s 
Slide, Utah. In each case the new 
plant will be erected alongside the 
old plant. The work will be carried 
on in such a way that production of 
the existing plants will not be inter- 
rupted even for a day. 

When the new plants are com- 
plete, there is a likelihood that pro- 
duction of both the old and the new 
plants will be required. When this 
hoped-for demand slackens, the old 
facilities will be discontinued and the 
modern economical plants will pre- 
sumably take care of the market re- 
quirements, leaving the old plants 
for standby production if necessary. 


C. K. Boettcher 


Executive Vice-President and Treasurer 
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The new plants will be practically 
identical. Both of the old plants 
have been operated as dry process. 
Both of the new ones will be wet, in 
order to make possible the closer 
control required by the many types 
of recognized cements and _ their 
modifications. 

A contract has already been let at 
Portland, Colorado, to the Stearns- 
Roger Manufacturing Company of 
Denver, covering the construction of 
a new crushing plant. The new 
crusher will be located in the quarry 
and will be a two-stage operation, 
with a Pennsylvania roll crusher for 
primary and a Pennsylvania Impact- 
or for secondary crushing. The ma- 
terial thus reduced to 3%-inch will 
be transported by a belt conveyor 


Charles Boettcher 
President 


Cris Dobbins 
Vice-President and General Manager 


across the Arkansas River, some 
2,000 feet to the plant site. This cop. 
veyor system will replace electric mo. 
tors which had drawn side-dump 
cars from the quarry to the old 
crusher at the plant. Two new elec. 
tric shovels in the quarry will re. 
place three steam shovels, all more 
than 35 years old. Haulage from 
shovels to the crusher will be by Eu. 
clid quarry trucks. 

Practically the same layout will be 
installed at the Devil’s Slide quarry. 
Both plants will be open circuit on 
the raw side, using 8- x 40-foot com- 
partment mills. Each plant will have 
two 9-foot 6-inch x 375-foot kilns 
with chains in the feed end. Finish 
grinding will be in 8 x 40 compebs 
closed circuited with air separators. 

The finished product at Devil’s 
Slide will go to the new silos which, 
as the picture shows, are practically 
completed at the present time. At 
Portland the old storage silos built in 
1923 will be used; but an addition 
consisting of a warehouse floor of ap- 
proximately 10,000 square feet in 
area will be built to permit the pack- 
ing of special types during off hours 
on to the floor, to be loaded from 
here during peak hours to cars or 
trucks as required. 

As had been announced earlier, 
the Ideal Cement Company was for- 
tunate in May, 1946, in having ac- 
quired the sinter plant at Mobile, 
Alabama, from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. (See Pir anp 
Quarry, July, 1946, page 89.) This 
plant had eight 9-foot 6-inch x 250- 
foot kilns. Two of these will be left 
at Mobile for the production of ce- 
ment, and the other six will be 


(Continued on page 99) 


Thomas P. Douglas 
General Superintendent 
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CONSUMERS COMPANY ADDS AGSTONE 
TO PRODUCTS AT BELLWOOD PLANT 


GRICULTURAL limestone 
A has been added to the prod- 

ucts produced by the Con- 
sumers Company’s crushed limestone 
plant of Bellwood, Illinois. Essen- 
tially the agricultural limestone is 
obtained as a by-product of the 
crushed stone by screening the small 
sizes of stone and directing the fines 
to storage bins, to be distributed as 
agricultural limestone. 

The quarry has been worked by 
the Consumers Company for almost 
half a century. The raw material is 
loaded into railroad quarry cars 
which are pulled by small steam lo- 
comotives. The cars of rock are 
brought across the quarry floor to an 
incline where the cars are pulled up 
to the plant elevation, approximately 
200 feet above the quarry floor. As 
the cars reach the peak of the in- 
cine, the rear gate is tripped and 
the rock is deposited into a large 
hopper. 

This hopper feeds a large bucket 


elevator, which carries the rock up 
and into the plant. All rock is 
brought into the plant by this meth- 
od, whether it is to be used for 
crushed limestone or agricultural 
limestone. 

The %-inch screenings, a_by- 
product from the crushed limestone 
production, are carried off to the 
agricultural limestone section by 
means of a 20-inch by 150-foot belt 
conveyor and a 60-foot Stephens- 
Adamson bucket elevator which dis- 
charges the stone into a large bin. 
Two gates in this bin permit the 
stone to flow across two of the four 
42- by 96-inch Universal vibrating 
screens; two of the screens are used 
in the production of agricultural 
limestone, and the other two are 
used in the screening process of the 


Left: One of the cone-type crushers in 
the agricultural limestone plant. 


A general view of the Consumers Company's 
plant at Bellwood, Illinois. 
crushed limestone production. The 
fines passing these two screens are 
deposited into the steel-reinforced 
wooden truck-loading bins, of ap- 
proximately four-carload capacity 
each, which are located directly be- 
low. Most shipments are in company- 
owned trucks but many farmers and 
live stock haulers come in for return 

loads. 





Hi-Test Stone Company 
Reopens Old Illinois Quarry 

The Hi-Test Stone Company, a newly- 
organized firm, recently reopened a 
quarry near Plainfield, Illinois, which 
has not been worked for the last 70 
years, and is currently producing agri- 
cultural limestone in its new plant. The 
owners are F. B. Streepy, president; 
Henry J. Kiep, secretary-treasurer; A. J. 
Krings, operations manager; and Alfred 
Stengele, general sales manager. 


Three of the 42- by 96-inch vibrating screens. The two in the back- 
ground are used for agricultural limestone, the one in the fore- 
ground for crushed limestone. 


A closeup of the agricultural limestone section. Screening is done 
in the upper portion of the building; storage bins are below. 
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GEORGIA FIRM’S NEW FLOTATION PLANT 
SHOWS HIGH BARITE RECOVERY INDEX 


THE Paga Mining Com- 
pany of Cartersville, Georg- 
ia, an affiliate of Thompson 
& Weinman Company, Inc., 
early last year completed 
the installation of a new flotation 
plant for the recovery of barite. This 
material, widely used in oil-field 
operations, was formerly produced 
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by the company on diagonal-decked 
concentrating tables, but the rate of 
recovery by this method was found 
to be extremely low, although the 
grade of the finished product was 
satisfactory. With the new equipment 
the rate of recovery ranges between 
85 and 93 per cent, and 45 to 50 
per cent of the initial feéd becomes 
finished product. 

The feed for the flotation plant 
averages approximately 50 per cent. 
barium sulphate, with the remainder 
consisting primarily of quartz and 
iron in the form of hematite. The 
material is discharged by dump 
trucks into a ground-level hopper 
which feeds a 50-foot bucket ele- 
vator. A 2- by 5-foot vibrating grizz- 
ly over the 200-ton steel-lined bin 
removes the plus-7-inch particles 
which go to waste. The bin feeds a 
Hardinge 30-inch by 8-foot conical 
pebble mill charged with 2-inch 
granite cubes, wherein the material 
is ground to about 90 percent 
minus 35-mesh. 

A 2-inch Wilfley centrifugal sand 
pump discharges the flotation feed 
into a 15-foot Dorr bowl-rake classi- 
fier. The operation here is more in 
the nature of dewatering than of 
classifying, and the very small vol- 
ume of overflow (consisting of ex- 


General view of the flotation recovery plant of the Paga Mining Company, Cartersville, 
Georgia. 


tremely fine slimes) is allowed to 
go to waste. 

The product of the bowl-rake 
classifier is discharged into a 30- by 
41-inch centrifugal agitator-t y pe 
conditioner, in which the feed is 
conditioned at 60 to 65 percent 
solids. Two 42-inch No. 6 Mineral 
Separation Airflow flotation cells 
function. as roughers, from which 
the tailings are pumped to waste and 
the concentrates enter the cleaning 
circuit, consisting of two cells iden- 
tical with the roughers. The concen- 
trate from the first cleaner cells 
goes to the second for recleaning, 
and the middlings from both cells are 
combined and pumped by means of 
a Denver 2-inch vertical sand pump 
to the bowl rake classifier or to the 
rougher cells. An identical Denver 
unit pumps the finished concentrate 
to either of two 20-inch-wide by 10- 
foot-deep thickeners. The overflow 
goes to waste. 

A 4-inch Galena diaphragm pump 
and a 2-inch Denver vertical sand 
pump are used to boost the thick- 
ened pulp to a 4- by 6-foot, 4-disk 
American filter, from which the fil- 


Left: These flotation cells are accomplishing 


a remarkable recovery of barite. Two cells | 


in foreground are roughers; those in: back- 
ground, cleaners. 
Right: Feed for the flotation plant is re- 
duced by a 30-inch by 8-foot conical-type 
pebble mill. Charge consists of 2-inch gran- 
ite cubes. 


trate, along with the overflow from 
the feedbox ahead of the machine, 
flows back by gravity to the two 
thickeners. The filter cake is dried 
in a 30-inch by 25-foot direct gas- 
fired rotary drier, and the reagents 
(caustic soda, fuel oil and tol-oil 
fatty acid) are burned off in a spe- 
cial indirect, gas-fired rotary drier 
30 inches in diameter and 10 feet in 
length. Although the product can 
be discharged with as much as 2 
percent moisture, the dehydration 
actually approximates 100 percent. 
The dried material, containing 
about 92 percent barium sulphate, 
is elevated into a 50-ton steel con- 
centrate bin. From here the con- 
centrate is fed to a 5-roll, high-side 
Raymond roller mill, where the ma- 
terial is ground and classified to 
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minus 325-mesh by means .of air 
separation. A 9-inch by 50-foot 
screw conveyor discharges the fin- 
shed product, which has a specific 
gravity of 4,30, into a steel bin over 
the Bates packer. The entire prod- 
yct of the flotation plant is bagged 
and shipped by railway to oil fields 
in various sections of the country. 
The flotation plant has been pro- 
ducing about 5 tons per hour of 
high-grade concentrates from ap- 
proximately 10 tons per hour of 
feed. This comparatively high rate 
of recovery will make it possible for 
the Paga Mining Company eventu- 
ally to reclaim the countless thou- 
sands of tons of material accumu- 
lated in waste dumps throughout the 
Cartersville district. In such ways 
as this is the science of flotation 


recovery opening vast new sources. 


of materials for industry, and even, 
asin the present instance, redeeming 
the losses incurred in the crude 
methods formerly employed. 


Midwestern Quarries, Pits 
On Over-time Schedules 


The resumption of peacetime construc- 
tion activity throughout the country is 
reflected in a corresponding increase in 
the production of stone quarries and 
gravel pits. In one area of northeastern 
Illinois production is consistently climb- 
ing above last year’s levels and opera- 
tions are running 50 to 60 hours a week. 

At the National Stone Company’s 
plant at Joliet it was estimated that the 
output so far this year is about 25 per 
cent. above the figures for the same 
period in 1945; and officials say that it 
would be higher if more workers could 
be secured. This plant is working 54 to 
60 hours a week. The Lincoln Crushed 
Stone Company, also of Joliet, operating 
at capacity, has a work day of 10 to 11 
hours. Its present production figures 
are also above those of last year. 

Near Oswego the Illinois Sand & 
Gravel Company’s plant, working on a 
60-hour, six-day week, is loading 70 
railroad freight cars each day. Several 
newly-opened pits are currently being 
worked in this area. . 
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Above: Ore from the mine is hydraulicked 

through a grizzly in the first stage of the 

recovery process. Above, right: One of 

the 2-inch vertical sand pumps used in the 
flotation circuit. 


Right: The entire product of the flotation 
plant is bagged for shipment to oil fields 
in various parts of the country. 


Below: Filter cake from this 4- by 6-foot 
American 4-disk filter goes to a direct-fired 
rotary drier. 


Right: The finished product, containing about 
92 per cent. barite, is ground to minus-325- 
mesh in this 5-roll, high-side roller mill. Be- 
low, left: The 15-foot bowl-rake classifier 
acts as a dewatering device, rather than as 
a classifier in the strict sense. Right: Re- 
agents are burned off in this 30-inch by 25- 
foot indirect gas-fired rotary drier. 











New Florida East Coast Crushing Plant 
Supplies Demand of Block Makers 


AGGREGATE users on the 

Florida East Coast are re- 

ceiving desperately-needed 

shipments of crushed stone 

from the new Deerfield 
Quarries plant at Deerfield, Florida, 
which went into operation in Aug- 
ust of last year. This plant, located 
near the coast some 40 miles north 
of Miami, is the only stone-produc- 
ing establishment now operating be- 
tween Ojus (where Maule Industries 
has a large pit), and the Georgia 
state line, the nearest competitor to 
the northwest being located at 
Brooksville, Florida, more than 200 
miles distant. 

The new crushing and screening 
plant replaces a small hammermill 
plant with which the company had 
been producing around 250 cubic 
yards of material per day. Between 
65 and 70 tons per hour of crushed 


Left: Single-roll, 18- by 42-inch primary 

crusher. Right: Secondary screening plant 

showing one of the 4- by 8-foot triple-deck 
screens. 


A general view of the Deerfield Quarries, 
Deerfield, Florida, showing secondary screen- 
ing plant on the left and wing walls which 
divide the ground area into storage segments. 


oolitic limestone is now being pro- 
duced and shipped, and the 14-man 
crew is working 55 hours per week in 
an all-out effort to quiet the an- 
guished howls of material-starved 
block plant operators and builders. 

The limestone deposit is the cal- 
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careous oolite that prevails through- 
out the Florida peninsula. About 18 
inches of overburden is stripped 
from the deposit well in advance of 
recovery operations in order to keep 
the plant operating through high- 
water periods. Caterpillar D-4 and 
D-8 tractor-bulldozers are used for 
stripping. Drilling is done with a 
home-make, truck-mounted rig 
which was built at a cost of about 
$225, and which the owner claims is 





cheaper to operate and considerably 
faster than a conventional wagon 
drill. It consists of a 20-foot-high 
tower made of welded angle irons, 
with a sheave at the top and a Sulli- 
van air hoist mounted on the truck 
bed for lifting the drills. The ease 
and speed with which the rig can be 
moved over the rough surface of 
the quarry is one of the principal 
advantages cited. The drilling crew 
comprises two men. 

Air for drilling is furnished by a 
105-cubic-foot-per-minute Gardner- 
Denver portable compressor. Forty 
holes, drilled on 6-foot centers, make 
up an average shot. Most of the time 
40 per cent. straight dynamite is 
used, although occasional bottom 
shots are made under water with 60 
per cent. high-speed gelatin. These 
shots are called “adobe” locally, al- 
though the 4- by 16-inch sticks are 
merely dropped in about 12 feet of 
water and detonated with a battery. 

Recovery from an average 40- 
hole shot runs around 800 cubic 
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yards, with little secondary blasting 
being required. The few oversized 
boulders that are encountered are 
piled to one side by the dragline, 
and later dropped back into the pit 
where they are broken up with a 
ingle stick of dynamite. The 16- to 
17-foot layer of stone is almost en- 
tirely under water. 

The Link-Belt Speeder LS-80, 7- 
cubic-yard dragline which the com- 
pany Operates is equipped with an 
extra-heavy Page rock bucket. At 
resent it loads directly into Easton 
§-cubic-yard side-dump cars, which 
are handled in 3-car trains by a 
Plymouth gasoline locomotive. The 
locomotive delivers three loaded cars 
to the foot of a hoist incline and 
returns to the pit with three empties, 
around-trip distance that varies be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 feet. To 
eliminate some of the idle time in- 
curred by the dragline under this 
arrangement, the company plans to 
st up a portable steel loading bin 
over the track which can be filled 
while the locomotive is making its 
run to the ramp. One car will be 
loaded directly from the bin, and the 
remaining two will be loaded 
through the bin, enabling the drag- 
line to operate at higher speed with- 
out danger of covering the tracks. 
The hopper will be shifted once each 
day to keep it abreast of the drag- 
line as it works through the 60- by 
1,500-foot cut. 

The cars are hauled up the ramp 
one at a time by means of a Novo 
double-drum hoist, the upper drum 
of which is used for the dumping 
operation. The stone drops through 
a steel-rail grizzley with 16-inch 
openings into a 10-cubic-yard feed 
hopper equipped with a manually- 
operated gate. High-pressure water 
sprays strike the material as it passes 
oer a 36- by 60-inch vibrating 
screen on which screenings up to 
‘%-inch in size are removed. The 
main flow drops into an 18- by 42- 
inch, single-roll McLanahan & Stone 
steel strut crusher which is set at 
2% inches. 

The crushed stone drops onto a 
Barber-Greene 24-inch by 72-foot 
inclined conveyor and is elevated to 
the top of a primary screening plant. 
This consists of a triple-deck, 4- by 
8foot Tyler-Niagara vibrating 
screen mounted on a concrete struc- 
ture which has radiating wing walls 
to divide the area below and adja- 
cent to the screen into definite stor- 
age segments. The sands flow 
through a pipe into a 36-inch by 
27-foot McLanahan stone sand drag, 
where they are recovered and con- 
veyed to a stockpile. Pea rock, rang- 
ing in size from 14- to 12-inch, drops 
into a 150-cubic-yard bin, while the 
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Dragline loading 6-cubic-yard side-dump cars. Three-car trains are hauled to the plant by a 
gasoline locomotive. 





Side-dump cars are hauled up incline one at a time by means of a hoist, which is also used 
for dumping. 





Sands are recovered in a 36-inch by 27-foot settling tank drag wusher. 








minus-l-inch material is either 


stockpiled by a 24-inch by 60-foot — 


Barber-Greene stacker or loaded into 
a 40-cubic-yard bin for truck load- 


ing. 


Plus-l-inch stone from the top. 


deck of the screen is chuted into a 


Truck-mounted drilling tower built at a cost 
of $225. A two-man crew operates rig. 


30-inch Symons impact crusher for 
further reduction. The secondary 
screening plant, which is identical 
to the primary, is fed from the im- 
pact crusher by an 18-inch by 72- 
foot Barber-Greene inclined con- 


veyor. Screenings from the secondary. . 


plant are recovered in a 30-inch by 
24-foot, home-built sand drag, and 
the other sizes are stored in the bin 
segments surrounding the screen 
support. 

The roll crusher and the impact 
crusher are driven by individual 
Diesel engines, the former with a 


Catarpillar D-8800 and ‘the latter. 


with a 50-horsepower International. 
With these exceptions, all thé equip- 
ment. is ‘driven by electric motors. 
Partial use of Diesel drives was de- 
cided upon in order to hold the 
plant’s power-demand factor as low 
as possible, thus avoiding the pay- 
ment of an excessively high rate for 
the entire plant. Water for the pri- 
mary plant is supplied by a 6-inch 
Worthington centrifugal pump. A 
3-inch Meyers centrifugal pump 
supplies the secondary plant. 

The plant produces two quite dis- 
tinct grades of material. Screenings 
from the primary plant are quite 
fine, and require the addition of 
some pea rock when used in the 
manufacture of concrete block. 


80 


Screenings from the impact crusher, 
on the contrary, contain a consider- 
able amount of chips, and do not 
require blending. Based on actual 
sales, about 32 per cent. of the 
plant’s total production falls into the 
category of screenings. The mate- 
rial recovered by the two sand drags 
is marketed as a stabilizer for use 
in road work. About 39 per cent. 
of the total feed reaches the sec- 
ondary screening plant. 

Since the new plant went into 
production a year ago it has been 
found impossible to accumulate: as 
much as 10 carloads of finished 


product in stockpiles, and Practically 
all shipments have gone out soakj 
wet. This condition is a fair measure 
of the aggregate famine that exists 
today on the Florida East Coast, 

With a 40-cent freight advantage 
into West Palm Beach, E. A. Pyn- 
chon, owner of Deerfield Quarries, 
says he has little to fear from his 
nearest competitors in the Miami 
area, even when the present boom 
subsides and buyers stop beating a 
path to his door. His efficient, well. 
designed plant is meanwhile doing 
a great deal to alleviate the acute 
material shortage. 





Canal Transport Resumed 
For Phosphate Shipments 


The first cargoes of phosphate rock to 


_ be brought to Buffalo over the’ Barge 
‘Canal since World War II are being 


delivered to the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company’s plant for use in 
the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Four barges carried 3,900 tons of the 
material. It was loaded on the barges 
in New York harbor after being brought 
up the Atlantic Coast from American 
Agricultural’s mines in Florida. 





Ex-Serviceman's Plant 
Making Rock Wool Pellets 


At the rock wool plant of the Munford 
Company, Inc., of Atlanta, Georgia, 
pellet wool is being manufactured from 
slag; the firm already has batt machinery 
and plans to make batts in the near fu- 
ture. Dillard Munford, president, who 
founded the company upon -his return 
from the armed services, states -that~ the 
plant’s facilities will be enlarged this fall 
by the addition of at least one more 
cupola. 





Forrester Author of Book 
On Field and Mining Geology 


Dr. J. Donald Forrester, professor of 
mining engineering and chairman of the 
Department of Mining Engineering at 
the Missouri School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, is the author of a new textbook 
entitled Principles of Field and Mining 
Geology, just released by the publishers, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. The book, 
which is extensively illustrated through 
647 pages, gives students and mining 
operators the complete picture of a field 
venture in the. mineral industries. In 
such a venture, not only must the basic 


_ principles of geology and-mineralogy be 


applied, but certain special::aspects of 
petrology, stratigraphy, structural geol- 
ogy, economic ‘geology, physiography, 
paleontology and surveying as well. 





Limestone Mine Cooler 
Proves Economica] Project 


The. nation’s biggest refrigerator, the 
old Kerford limestone mine near Atchi- 
son, Kansas, has vindicated Agriculture 
Secretary Clinton P. Anderson’s decision 


‘ to Continue using it after a House com- 


mittee had condemned it. Since April 
of this year the vast government cooler— 
15 acres in area—has been operating 
on a paying basis, although but 10 per 
cent. of its 52,000-ton capacity is being 
used. Figures are based upon the sayv- 
ings effected by using the mine rather 
than commercial cold storage plants. 

Started by the War Food Administra- 
tion in 1944 as a federal food storage 
project, the mine-refrigerator was deemed 
impracticable by the committee in 1945 
after surpluses began to melt away. Sec- 
retary Anderson visited the cavern in 
August of last year and decided to keep 
the cooler on a stand-by basis, rather 
than to scrap it, which would have meant 
a considerable loss to the government. 





Canadian Johns-Manville 
Expansion Includes New Plant 


Lewis H. Brown, president, Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Asbestos, Que- 
bec, recently announced the purchase of 
a site for a new factory at Port Union, 
Ontario, about 16 miles east of Toronto. 

The proposed new factory is part of 
a company-wide expansion program 
which calls for the expenditure in Can- 
ada of $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 during 
the next few years. The new factory is 
to be’located on a 100-acre site in the 
Highland Creek area of Scarboro town- 
ship,- adjacent to Lake Ontario and 
trackage of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and is close to Highway No. 2, the 
main highway of the Province of On- 
tario. 
The company is making several changes 
in its plant at Asbestos, where under- 
ground mining is replacing open-pit strip 
mining: A new 1,000-foot underground 
mining shaft is now nearing completion. 
A large; new ore storage plant is being 
built and milling facilities are being en 
larged. When these additions have been 
completed, the productive capacity of 
the mine will be raised from 200,000 to 
300,000 tons annually. 





Complete but condensed in- 
formation on nonmetallic min- 
erals production is contained in 
the Statistics chapter of the Pit 
and Quarry Handbook. 
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Recent Modernization of Mexico's 
Largest Cement Plant Described 


OF the 17 cement. plants in 
Mexico probably none _bet- 
ter illustrates the rapidly- 
changing conditions in the 
cement industry there in re- 
cent years than that of Cemento de 
Mixcoac, S. A., at San Pedro de los 
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Pinos, D. F., a suburb of Mexico 
City. Because of its location in Mex- 
ico’s capital and largest city and 
because most of its product is mar- 
keted there, this plant is quickly and 
directly affected by the social and 
industrial developments which begin 
there. 

The most important development 
in recent years has been the program 
of industrialization which several 
years ago set off a construction boom 
that shows no signs of slackening. 
This boom created an unprecédented 





@ demand for cement which was far 


beyond the capacity of the industry 
to produce. In spite of the fact that 
new plants and the expansion of 
dder plants nearly doubled the ca- 
pacity of the industry from 1942 to 
July 1945, and that several new 
plants and expansions have since 
been completed, a terrific cement 


The raw-material and clinker storage build- 
ing, the raw-material blending silos and the 
oldest kiln and cooler. 
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Partial view of the Mixcoac plant at San Pedro de los Pinos, D.F., near, Mexico City, with 
the new 300-foot kiln and its shaking cooler in the foreground. Driers are in the background. 


shortage still exists. Due to con- 
tinued transportation difficulties the 
temporary suspension of import du- 
ties on foreign cements has had little 
effect. 


The increased demand for ce- 
ment was due to and started with 
the more conservative policy adopted 
by President Manuel Avila Ca- 


macho, and comes from all over the 
Republic. Immediate steps were 
taken by the management to increase 
the capacity of this plant and the 
affiliated plant of La Tolteca Cia. 
de Cemente Portland, S. A., at Tol- 
teca, Hidalgo, 47 miles northwest of 
Mexico City. Both of these plants 
are jointly owned by Mexican and 
British capital. 

The first step was the addition of 
a fourth kiln to the Tolteca plant 
which brought its capacity up to 440 
metric tons, or 2,580 U. S. barrels, 
daily, nearly four times that of the 
original one-kiln plant. The third 
kiln had been installed in 1927. At 
the Mixcoac plant, which was built 
in 1931 as a 1-kiln dry-process plant, 
a second unit was installed in 1940 
and a third in 1944. Other improve- 
ments were also made to give this 
plant a capacity of 750 metric tons 
(4,400 bbl.) making it the largest 
producer in Mexico. Northern Blow- 
er Company bag-type dust collectors 
have recently been installed to col- 
lect stack dust. A new 700- hp., 3- 
compartment finish mill has been or- 
dered from the British firm of Ernest 
Newell & Co., Ltd., and will be in- 
stalled late this year. This will in- 
crease the grinding capacity for both 
standard portland and masonry ce- 
ments and make it possible to pro- 
duce high-early-strength cement. 
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A diagrammatic sketch of the Mixcoac plant before the latest improvements were made. 








Other improvements are planned as 
new equipment becomes available. 

Because of its importance in the 
general cement picture—in 1944 the 
Tolteca-Mixcoac combination pro- 
duced 41 percent of the Mexican 
output—a brief history of this com- 
pany’s operations should be of in- 
terest. The Associated Portland Ce- 
ment Manufacturers, Limited, of 
London, England, first entered the 
Mexican cement picture when it took 
over the Tolteca plant in 1912. It 
had been built by the Louisville Ce- 
ment Company and later was taken 
over by the Gibbs Portland Cement 
Co., another English concern. Plans 
have been completed to replace this 
plant with a new one and most of 
the equipment for this has already 
been purchased. 

For some time Associated also op- 
erated a 24-ton plant at Jasso, Hi- 
dalgo, which had been built in 1910. 
This plant has been operated since 
1933 by an employees’ cooperative. 


Left, left to right; Harold Linn, chief chem- 
ist; Luis Elek, general superintendent; Ken- 
neth Bannister, managing director of the 
Mixcoac and Tolteca plants; Nicolas B. 
Borda, superintendent of Mixcoac. Right: 
The weigher on the belt conveyor, which 
receives clinker from the new shaking-grate 
cooler. 


The Mixcoac plant obtains its 
limestone from various quarries with 
a 50-mile rail haul, and the trans- 
portation difficulties, which are ham- 
pering all Mexican industry, have 
for several years kept it from achiev- 
ing its maximum capacity. Recently, 
however, the company purchased 50 
gondola cars for its own use and con- 
tracted for special trains to haul the 
stone to the 
plant, and _ this 
has improved 
conditions. The 
stone is drilled 
and blasted by 
modern methods, 
using air drills, 


Below: The proportioning weighers, which feed raw materials to the 
grinding mills. Right: One of the two raw-grinding mills, with air 


separator above. 
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but is loaded by hand as in most 
other Mexican quarries. A power 
shovel will soon be installed. 

The other raw materials used, 
tepetate or volcanic clay, is obtained 
from a deposit near the plant. Load- 
ing is done by manual labor. 

The same crushing circuit is used 
for separate treatment of the two 
raw materials. They are discharged 
from cars into a hopper from which 
an apron feeder discharges them into 
the No. 7! Allis-Chalmers Gates gy- 
ratory primary crusher. A bucket 
elevator feeds the crushed material 
to a Deister Machine Company 
Plat-O single-deck vibrating screen 
from which all plus-34-inch material 








Above: The spiral feeders, which feed the 
No. 3 kiln from two hoppers. Right: The 
complete and modern control board for the 


No. 3 kiln. 


is fed by gravity to a No. 5 Williams 
Jumbo hammermill. ' 

The minus-34-inch material pass- 
ing through this screen, together 
with the hammermill product, is car- 
ried by another elevator and a belt 
conveyor to the storage building 
which has capacity for 3,000 metric 
tons of clay, 10,000 tons of rock, 
1,000 tons of gypsum, and 4,000 tons 
of clinker. A P&H 71% ton overhead 
traveling crane distributes these ma- 
terials to storage and reclaims: them 
to the various mill-feed bins. 


The stone and clay are fed by the 
crane to hoppers over three waste- 
heat rotary dryers. -Either material 


can be fed to-any one of-more dryers. - 


The moisture content of the lime- 
stone varies from 2 to 10 percent, 
and that of the clay from 16 percent, 
upward, depending on the season. 
Two 7-by 70-ft. dryers are.connected 
to the No, f' kiln and have intake and 
exhaust temperatures of 750- and 
350-deg. C., respectively. The 1114- 
by 55-ft. dryer is connected to the 


No. 3 kiln and has 600- and 300- 


Sct. WB 


deg. temperatures. This dryer is 
equipped with quadrants and lifters. 

The two dried materials are car- 
ried by separate drag chain convey- 
ors to separate pits in the crane stor- 
age building. The crane feeds them 


.to separate bins over the two No. 


360 Babcock & Wilcox ball-bearing- 


‘type raw-grinding mills. These. are 


fed by Schaffer Poidometers and are 
in closed circuit with 16-ft. Sturte- 
vant separators through 750-t.p.h. 
Chain-Belt bucket elevators. Each 
mill is also connected to a Norblo 


dust collector. An 8-in. Fuller-Kin- 
yoh pump conveys the finished raw 


material—ground to a fineness of 92 


percent through 200-mesh—to .four 
blending silos with a total capacity 


of 3,000 metric tons. 

Eight rotary feeders under these 
silos blend the materials as they are 
withdrawn to screw conveyors. Two 
inclined conveyors feed direct to 
Kiln No. 1 which is the 9- and 10- 
and 8- by 285-ft. Allis-Chalmers orig- 
inal unit, capacity 65 tons daily. 

An 8-inch Fuller-Kinyon pump 
feeds the raw mixture to the feeders 
of the No. 2 and 3:kilns. The No. 2 
kiln is a Lepol unit with a 2.3- by 10- 
meter grate and a 9- by 90-foot rot- 
ary section. It has a capacity of 175 





tons daily. A Polysius rotary feeder 
with an overflow feeds the raw ma- 
terial to a bucket elevator to the 2.3. 
by 4.3-meter nodulizer. The raw ma- 
terial is non-plastic and difficult to 
nodulize and an effort is made to 
make 1-cm. nodules. 

The new No. 3 kiln is a 9'/- and 
11- by 300-foot Allis-Chalmers unit 
with an output of 300 tons daily. It 
is fed from two hoppers by Hayman 
spiral feeders. The feeders are all 
synchronized with the kiln motors. 

Kilns No. 1 and 2 are fired by 
Staples & Pfeiffer mechanical, low 
pressure, air atomizing oil burners 
while the third kiln uses a burner 
supplied by the manufacturers. 

The No. 2 Lepol kiln has a 2-com- 
partment grate section. The temper- 
ature is 900 deg. C. in the calcining 
chamber, 300 deg. C. in the drying 
chamber, and 100 deg. under the 
drying chamber grate with a vacuum 
of 10 to 12 cm. The stack dust loss 
has always been high due to the un- 
plastic material so a Norblo bag-type 
collector has just been installed to 
replace the original collector. The 
low exhaust gas temperature makes 
the use of this type of collector prac- 
tical. Each of the other kilns is 

(Contined on page 87) 


Left: The shaking-grate air-quenching cooler under the No. 3 kiln. 
Below: The new dust collector which collects stack dust from the 


No. 2 kiln. 
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“Cinder Man’s”’ Inspiration Creates 
A Flourishing Industry 


PROBABLY one of the 

least publicized branches of 

the huge aggregate industry 

is the small off-shoot that 

concerns itself solely with 
the production and sale of pre- 
pared cinders. H. Hessey Miller 
established what is believed to be 
the first cinders business at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, back in 1915, when 
cinders were a drug on the market, 
and their reputation stemmed pri- 
marily from the frequency with 
which they found their way into 
people’s eyes. In those days indus- 
trial concerns paid to have their cin- 
ders hauled away for disposal, and 
Mr. Miller was among those who 
scratched out a scanty livelihood 
hauling the material to dumping 
grounds. 

About this time people began to 
notice that when enough cinders 
were dumped into a hole, the hole 
gradually disappeared, and Mr. 
Miller soon found himself doing a 
brisk business in hauling cinders to 
specified locations for use as fill. In 
this way he established himself, 
somewhat precariously, it is true, 
in the cinder business, and he began 
calling himself “The Cinder Man,” 
a name that has clung to him down 
through the years and which is per- 
petuated on the company’s letter 
head. 

With the establishment of cinders 
as an acceptable aggregate material 
in the manufacture of concrete ma- 
sonry units, H. Hessey Miller’s small 
business began to grow. At first little 
effort was made to select the best 
type of cinders for this purpose, and 
what little processing the materials 
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The company's founder, H. Hessey Miller, 
a colorful extrovert who called himself "The 


Cinder Man". 


received before being dumped into 
concrete mixers was applied at the 
block plants. Mr. Miller was quick 
to see, however, that careful selec- 
tion, crushing, grading and aging of 
the materials in his own yard would 
not only increase its value but would 
widen the market for its use. His 
judgment on this was quickly con- 
firmed, for block makers who had re- 
fused to use cinders because of the 
mess and bother of handling and 
preparing them in their own plants, 
were quite willing to buy prepared 
and graded cinders. 

“The Cinder Man” identified him- 
self closely with the activities of the 
cinder concrete products industry, 


and at convention gatherings his plus | 


fours, screaming neckties, and ebulli- 


General view of the H. Hessey Miller cinder 
preparation plant at Chester, Pennsylvania. 





By WILLIAM M. AVERY 





ent spirits became standard fixtures. 
He had a natural flair for promotion 
and publicity. When a new crushing 
and screening plant was completed 
about four years ago, an elaborate 
dedication ceremony was planned. 
The press turned out in force, and 
Mr. Miller, fearing that an entirely 
factual statement concerning the 
cinder business would seem unglam- 
orous, spiced his remarks with a 
liberal dash of pure hokum. Among 
other things, he told the reporters 
that his laboratory has perfected a 
technique for making white cinders, 
and that he looked forward confi- 
dently to a day when every well- 
dressed woman in the land would 
wear a string of cinders around her 
neck. 

The newspapers quoted his re- 
marks verbatim, and the plant office 
still receives letters from curio hunt- 
ers and hobby enthusiasts request- 
ing a supply of white cinders. Mr. 
Miller retired from the business in 
1943, selling out to a partnership 
consisting of Kirk Foulke and Wil- 
liam G. Bower. The firm still op- 
erates under the name H. Hessey 
Miller. 

Most of the company’s cinders 
are purchased from utility concerns 
in and about Chester. The utility- 
type cinders, which are always pro- 
duced from soft coal, are particular- 
ly suitable for making aggregates be- 
cause they are large, heavy and quite 
hard. These properties result for 
the most part from the incomplete 
burning which characterizes utility 
practice. In contrast, railroad cin- 
ders, although also produced from 
soft coal, are softer and lighter than 





View of the storage yard at Chester, showing part of the stockpile of various types of cinders 
kept on hand. 


the utility-type due to the additional 
burning which takes place. 
Anthracite (or sugar-loaf) cinders 
are very light, porous and sharp, and 
as a rule are fine enough to use 
without crushing. The surfaces are 
quite smooth and in concrete there 
is likely to be some difficulty to bind. 
[his trouble can usually be solved 


1 


by the addition of sand or crushed 
limestone to the mix, or by blending 
the anthracite cinders with other 
types which have good _ binding 


qualities. An even more serious fault 


with hard-coal cinders is that blocks 
made with them frequently fail to 
pass thermal tests, due to the ex- 
tremely high carbon content. This 
defect, too, can be minimized some- 
what by blending. Some anthracite 
users succeed in burning off most of 
the combustible material, producing 
. clinker which somewhat resembles 
the bituminous type, but which is 
considerably softer. 

In H. Hessey Miller’s operations 
the sole reason for using anthracite 
cinders is to reduce the weight of the 
finished product. The quantity used 
for this purpose is not sufficient to 
have any serious effect upon either 
thermal resistance or blending qua- 
lities. The company operates a stor- 


age yard at Pine Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania, from which unprepared an- 
thracite cinders are shipped to users 
who prefer them. Some block mak- 
ers use these cinders straight, while 
others blend them with local ma- 
terials. 

The high quality of prepared cin- 
ders depends upon the maintenance 
of huge stockpiles of the material, 
exposed to the weather for as long 
a period as possible. About 100,000 
cubic yards (largely unprocessed) 
are stockpiled at the Chester plant, 
and in addition the company holds 





This 20- by 30-inch roll crusher is used to 
reduce oversize particles. 


Below, left: A magnetic pulley mounted on 
the head shaft of the main feed conveyor 
removes iron particles from the ‘low. Right: 
The 3- by 12-foot double-deck vibrating 
screen is located at the top of the plant. 


options on tremendous reserves of 
top-grade material amounting to sey. 
eral millicn cubic yards. Cinders 
weathered after processing are far 
superior to those weathered before 
processing, but in recent years the 
demand for cinders has made it im- 
possible to accumulate more than 
5,000 or 10,000 cubic yards of fin- 
ished material. 

To hasten the oxidation of free 
iron, present in some degree in all 
cinders, the storage piles are sprayed 
periodically with water. The danger 
of staining, which has been a serious 
problem with cinder blocks since 
they were introduced, is materially 
reduced by aging and weathering. 
H. Hessey Miller has cooperated 
closely with the Portland Cement 
Association in their extensive studies 
of staining. 

In-coming cinders are stockpiled 
in layers, and considerable care is 
observed to distribute materials of a 
given type as widely as possible 
throughout the storage area. Rail- 
way cars are unloaded with a Bu- 
cyrus-Erie clamshell into company- 
owned trucks, which make the short 
haul to the stockpiles. The piles are 
leveled, and some additional mixing 
is accomplished with a Bucyrus-Erie 
TD-9 Dozer Shovel. In removing 
cinders from the storage piles, the 
shovel operators cut upward through 
the various strata in order that the 
material fed to the plant will con- 
tain as many different types of cin- 
ders as possible. 

Additional blending is effected at 
the feed end of the plant by using a 
mixture of railroad cinders, which 
can be processed and shipped with- 
out weathering, and utility cinders 
from stockpiles. Both types of ma- 
terial are fed to the plant by a Link- 
Belt No. 1130 pan conveyor which is 
20 inches wide and 39 feet long. It 
extends under both the railway sid- 
ing and an adjacent roadway grizzly 
for truck dumping or bulldozing. 

The materials are elevated by 
means of a 24-inch by 69-foot in- 
clined belt-conveyor, the head pulley 
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A clamshell is used to load dump trucks with 
the finished product. 


of which is a Dings magnetic sep- 
arator for removing tramp iron. A 
2-inch separation is made on a 3- by 
9-foot single-deck New Holland vi- 
brating screen, from which the over- 
size is chuted to a New Holland No. 
26 hammermill. The minus 2-inch 
material bypasses the mill and is 
elevated (along with the fraction 
which passes through the mill) to a 
3- by 12-foot double-deck vibrating 
screen on which a special pebble- 
sized grade ranging from /2-inch to 


1-inch is produced for sale to foun- 
dries. 

The minus-¥2-inch cinders drop 
directly into a 16-foot diameter, 50- 
cubic-yard finished-product bin from 
which railway cars and trucks can be 
loaded. Plus-l-inch particles are 
chuted to a 30- by 30-inch New Hol- 
land roll crusher where the discharge 
is combined with the output of the 
hammermill to make a completely 
closed circuit. 

The finished product is sold by 
the ton, f.o.b. Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. The cinders vary somewhat 
in weight because there is no di- 
rect means of controlling the water 
content, but the average weight is 
about 1,500 pounds per cubic yard. 
The material compacts considerably 
in transit. To offset this somewhat, 
railway cars are heaped from 2 to 
2% feet above the tops, and by the 
time they reach their destination the 
cinders settle to about water level. 

The plant processes about 900 
cubic yards of material in an 8-hour 
day. About 30 percent of the fin- 
ished product ranges between Y2- 
and 3@-inch, 60 per cent between 
3g- and ;'g-inch, and 10 per cent. 
minus ;z-inch. The shipping radius 
at present is about 300 miles, but a 


This bulldozer is used for feeding the plant, 
trimming storage piles, shifting railway cars 
and other miscellaneous jobs. 


larger area could be supplied if the 
processing capacity were increased. 
For obvious reasons, the operation 
slows down during rainy weather 
and stops altogether during extreme- 
ly cold pericds. 

William G. Bower manages the 
business and is superintendent of the 
plant. 

A new H. Hessey Miller plant 
which is now being erected at Hazel- 
ton, Pennsylvania, will soon be pro- 
ducing 20 carloads daily of prepared 
cinders. This project is known as 
Harwood Mines. 





Recent Modernization 

(From page 84) 
equipped with a Western Precipita- 
tion Corporation Cottrell electrical 
precipitator installed at the same 
time as the kilns. 

Because of the altitude of about 
7,000 feet, the fuel efficiency and 
kiln capacities are lower than in 
most plants located at lower eleva- 
tions. This is said to be due to the 
fact that gases at this elevation are 
about 25 percent lighter per unit of 
volume than at sea level and the ef- 
ficiency of heat transmission is about 
10 percent lower, probably due to the 
lower radiant heat of the flame. 

The fuel consumption of the No. 
1 rotary kiln is about 17 percent 
(tons of fuel to clinker) and of the 
Lepol kiln about 12% percent. The 
consumption of No. 3 kiln ap- 
proaches its theoretical rate of 121% 
percent. It is interesting to note that 
when the Lepol kiln was installed in 
1940 a ton of fuel oil cost the same 
as 10 man-days of labor. Although 
the cost of labor has since more than 
doubled, the Lepol kiln’s fuel econ- 
omy remains more of an advantage 
than in the United States, where the 
cost of a ton of fuel oil and of a 
man-day are about equal. 

The exhaust gases from the No. 2 
kiln are drawn through the grate 
and the Norblo collector to a steel 
stack, 
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A closeup of one of ihe dust collectors con- 
nected to the finish-grinding mills. 


Kilns No. 1 and 2 are followed by 
rotary coolers, 8- by 80-ft. and 2.3 
by 18-m. respectively, and these dis- 
charge the clinker to a drag chain 
conveyor. No. 3 kiln discharges to a 
4Y- by 60-ft. Allis-Chalmers shak- 
ing-grate, air-quenching _ cooler. 
From this the clinker is discharged 
on a Goodyear heat-resisting rubber 
belt-conveyor with a Merrick 
Weightometer, which weighs the 
amount produced, and thence to the 
same drag chain conveyor to the 
storage building. 

The same overhead crane feeds 


gypsum and clinker to the feed bins 
of the two finish-grinding mills. The 
rate of feed is regulated by Schaffer 
Poidometers. The mills are Allis- 
Chalmers 8732 Compeb units in 
closed circuit with 16-ft. Sturtevant 
separators. Their circuits are also 
connected to Norblo bag-type dust 
collectors. The finished cement has 
a fineness of about 90 _ percent 
through 200-mesh and a surface area 
of 1600 sq. cm. per gm. 

Fuller-Kinyon pumps convey the 
cement to four concrete silos which, 
with their interstice, have a total 
capacity of 4,000 metric tons (23,- 
440 bbl.). There are two 3-spout 
St. Regis valve bag packers from 
which belt conveyors load into cars 
or trucks. There is also storage space 
for 300 tons of bagged cement to 
take care of the long line of trucks 
waiting for cement each morning 
when the day shift comes on duty. 

Both standard portland and ma- 
sonry cements are made and they are 
both made to A.S.T.M. specifica- 
tions. For the masonry cement a 
local pozzuolanic tuff is added to the 
other raw materials, but the process- 
ing is the same. 

Kenneth Bannister is managing 
director of both the Tolteca and 
Mixcoac plants; Luis Elek is general 
superintendent, and Harold F. Linn 
is chief chemist. Nicclas B. Borda is 
superintendent of the Mixcoac plant. 
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MOTOR MAINTENANCE SAVES BREAKDOWNS 


We present, herewith, the set of main- 
tenance check charts which supplement 
the article on electric motor maintenance 
by Phelan McShane and W. W. Mc- 
Cullough, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration engineers, published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Pir anD Quarry. Charts 
II to IV are reproduced on this and the 
following pages. Suggestions in Chart I, 
“General Good Maintenance Practices,” 
are as follows: 


Keep motor off when not needed. Saves 


unnecessary wear of brushes, commutator 
and bearings, saves lubrication. 

Do not leave field circuit excited unless 
motor has been especially designed for 
this type duty. Check temperature of 
shunt fields with thermometer to see that 
temperature does not exceed 90 degrees 
C. When field must be excited, caution 
maintenance men to be sure field circuit 
is opened before working on the motor. 

Keep motor clear of metal dust or cut- 
tings that can be drawn into windings 
and pole-pieces. Magnetic attraction will 


draw metal parts into the air gap and 
damage windings. 

Reassembling of motor. Be sure to re- 
tain proper air gaps in motor by checking 
bore of pole faces before dismantling. Re- 
assemble, replacing poles and liners in 
original position. 

Note wearing parts and parts fre. 
quently replaced to determine anticipiuted 
repair. Carry in proper store room siock 
of replacement parts. Make survey of 
standard repair parts to avoid duplication 
of parts to be carried. 


CHART I! — A-c, D-c Motor Maintenance Check Chart 








Trouble 


Cause 





What to do 





Hot Bearings 


Bent or sprung shaft. 


Straighten or replace shaft. 





Excessive belt pull. 


Decrease belt tension. 





Pulley too far away. 


Move pulley closer to bearing. 





Pulley diameter too small. 


Use larger pullies. 








Misalignment. 


Correct by realignment of drive. 





Oil grooving in bearing obstructed by dirt. 


Remove bracket or pedestal with bearing and clean 
oil grooves and bearing housing; and new oil. 





Bent or damaged oil rings. 


Repair or replace ‘oil rings. 





Oil too heavy. 


Use a recommended lighter oil. 





Oil too light. 


Use a recommended heavier oil. 





Insufficient oil. 


Fill reservoir to proper level in overflow plug with 
motor at rest. 





Too much end thrust. 


Reduce thrust induced by driven machine or supply 
external means to carry thrust. 





Badly worn bearing. 


Replace bearing. 





Insufficient grease. 


Maintain proper quantity of grease in bearing. 





Deterioration of grease or lubricant contaminated. 


Remove old grease, wash bearings thoroughly in 
kerosene and replace with new grease. 





Excess lubricant. 


Reduce quantity of grease. Bearin should not be 
more than }4 filled. 





Heat from hot motor or external source. - 


Protect bearing by reducing motor temperature. 





Overloaded bearing. 


Check alignment, side thrust and end thrust. 





Broken ball or rough races. 


Replace bearing; first clean housing thoroughly. 





Oil leakage from overflow plugs 


Stem of overflow plug not tight. 


Remove, re-cement threads, replace and tighten. 





Cracked or broken overflow plug. 


Replace the plug. 








Motor dirty 


Plug cover not tight. 


Requires cork gasket, or if screw type, may be 
tightened. 





Ventilation blocked, end windings filled with fine 
dust or lint. 


Clean motor will run 10 to 30 C cooler. Dust may be 
cement, sawdust, rock dust, grain dust, coal dust and 
the like. Dismantle entire motor and clean all wind- 
ings and parts. 





Rotor winding clogged. 


Clean, grind and undercut commutator. Clean and 
treat windings with good insulating varnish. 





Bearing and brackets coated inside. 


Dust and wash with cleaning solvent. 





Motor wet 


Subject to dripping. 


Wipe motor and dry by circulating heated air 
through motor. Install drip or canopy type covers 
over motor for protection. 





Drenched condition. 


Motor should be covered to retain heat and the 
rotor position shifted frequently. 








Submerged in‘flood waters. 





Dismantle and clean parts. Bake windings in oven 
at 105 C for 24 hours or until resistance to ground is 
sufficient. First make sure commutator bushing 1s 
drained of water. 
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CHART Ill — Trouble Correction Chart for A-c Motors 














ice Trouble Cause 








What to do 








Motor stalls Wrong: application. 





Change type or size. Consult manufacturer. 








Overloaded motor. 


Reduce load. 








Low motor voltage. 





See that nameplate voltage is maintained. 





Open circuit. 








Fuses blown, check overload relay, starter and push-button. 





Incorrect control resistance of wound rotor. 





Check control sequence. 
open circuits. 





Replace broken resistors. Repair 








Motor connected but does | One phase open. Motor may be overloaded. 





See that no phase is open. Reduce load. 








not start 
Rotor defective. 





Look for broken bars or rings. 








Poor stator coil connection. 





Remove end bells, locate with test lamp. 











Motor runs and then dies 
down 


Power failure. 






Check for loose connections to line, to fuses and to control. 











Motor does not come up | Not applied properly. 





Consult supplier for proper type. 





speed r 
_ Voltage too low at motor terminals because of line drop. 





Use higher voltage on transformer terminals or reduce load. 








If wound rotor, improper control operation of sec- 
ondary resistance. 





Starting load too high. 





Low pull-in torque of synchronous motor. 





Check that all brushes are riding on rings. 





Broken rotor bars. 





Open primary circuit. 








Motor takes too long to | Excess loading. 


Correct secondary control. 








Check load motor is supposed to carry at start. 











Change rotor starting resistance or change rotor design. 











Check secondary connections. Leave no leads poorly connected. 








Look for cracks near the rings. A new rotor may be required 
as repairs are usually temporary. 












Locate fault with testing device and repair. 








Reduce load. 








accelerate ar 
Poor circuit. 





Check for high resistance. 












Defective squirrel-cage rotor. 





Replace with new rotor. 











Applied voltage too low. 


Get power company to increase voltage tap. 














Wrong rotation at start | Wrong sequence of phases. 


Reverse connections of motor at switchboard. 














Motor overheats while | Check for overload. 





Reduce load. 




















d load = 
a em . Wrong blowers or air shields, may be clogged with 
dirt and prevent proper ventilation of motor. 





Good ventilation is manifest when a continuous stream of air 
leaves the motor. If not, check manufacturer. 











Motor may have one phase open. 





Check to make sure that all leads are well connected. 











Grounded coil. 





Locate and repair. 











Unbalanced terminal voltage. 





Check for faulty leads, connections and transformers. 








Shorted stator coil. 





Repair and then check wattmeter reading. 











Faulty connection. 








Indicated by high resistance. 











High voltage. 





Low voltage. 






Check terminals of motor with voltmeter. 











Rotor rubs stator bore. 





If not poor machining, replace worn bearings. 














Motor vibrates after cor- | Motor misaligned. 





Realign. 











rections have been made 
Weak foundations. 





Strengthen base. 











Coupling out of balance. 





Balance coupling. 








Driven equipment unbalanced. 


Rebalance driven equipment. 








Defective ball bearing. 


Replace bearing. 








Bearings not in line. 





Line up properly. 








Balancing weights shifted. 


Rebalance rotor. 








Wound rotor coils replaced. 


Rebalance rotor. 





Polyphase motor running single phase. 





Check for open circuit. 








Excessive end play. 








Adjust bearing or add washer. 








Unequal terminal volts. 


Unbalanced line current 





Check leads and connections. 





on polyphase motors dur- 
ing normal operation 


Single phase operation. 





Check for open contacts. 








Poor rotor contacts in control wound rotor resistance. 


Check control devices. 








Brushes not in proper position in wound rotor. 












See that brushes are properly seated and shunts in good 
condition. 











Scraping noise Fan rubbing air shield. 





Remove interference. 








Fan striking insulation. 





Clear fan. 








Loose on bedplate. 








Tighten holding bolts. 








Magnetic noise Air gap not uniform. 








Check and correct bracket fits or bearing. 











Loose bearings. 





Correct or renew. 








Rotor unbalance. 








Rebalance. 
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CHART IV — Trouble Correction Chart for D-c Motors 








Trouble 


Cause 


What to do 





Fails to start 


Circuit not complete. 


Switch open, leads broken. 





Brushes not down on commutator. 


Held up by brush springs, need replacement. Isrushes 
worn out. 





Brushes stuck in holders. 


Remove and sand, clean up brush boxes. 





Armature locked by frozen bearings in motor or 
main drive. 


Remove brackets and replace bearings or recondition 
old bearings if inspection makes possible. 








Motor starts then stops and re- 
verses direction of rotation 


Power may be off. 


Check line connections to starter with light. Check 
contacts in starter. 





Reverse polarity of generator that supplies power. 


Check generating unit for cause of changing polarity. 








Motor does not come up to 
rated speed 


Shunt and Series fields are bucking each other. 


Reconnect either the shunt or series field so as to 
correct the polarity. Then connect armature leads 
for desired direction of rotation. The fields can be 
tried separately to determine the direction of rotation 
individually and connected so both give same rota- 
tion. 





Overload. 


Check bearing to see if in first class condition with 
correct lubrication. Check driven load for excessive 
load or friction. 





Starting resistance not all out. 


Check starting to see if mechanically and electrically 
in correct condition. 





Voltage low. 


Measure voltage with meter and check with motor 
name plate. 





Short circuit in armature windings or between bars. 


For shorted armature inspect commutator for black- 
ened bars and burned adjacent bars. Inspect wind- 
ings for burned coils or wedges. 





Starting heavy load with very weak field. 


Check full field relay and possibilities of full field 
setting of the field rheostat. 





Motor off neutral. 


Check for factory setting of brush rigging or test 
motor for true neutral setting. 








Motor runs too fast 


Motor cold. 


Increase load on motor so as to increase its tempera- 
ture, or add field rheostat to set speed. 





Voltage above rated. 


Correct voltage or get recommended change in air 
gap from manufacturer. 





Load too light. 


Increase load or install fixed resistance in armature 
circuit. 





Shunt field coil shorted. 


Install new coil. 





Shunt field coil reversed. 


Reconnect coil leads in reverse. 





Series coil reversed. 


Reconnect coil leads in reverse. 





Series field coil shorted. 


Install new or repaired coil. 





Neutral setting shifted off neutral. 


Reset neutral by checking factory setting mark or 
testing for neutral. 





Part of shunt field rheostat or unnecessary resist- 
ance in field circuit. 


Measure voltage across field and check with name 
plate rating. 





a ventilation restricted causing hot shunt 
eld. 


Hot field is high in resistance check causes for hot 
field, in order restore normal shunt field current. 





Motor gaining speed steadily 
and increasing | does not 
slow it down 





Unstable speed load regulation. 


Inspect motor to see if off neutral. Check series field 
to determine shorted turns. If series field has a shunt 
around the series circuit that can be removed. 





Reversed field coil shunt or series. 


Test with compass and reconnect coil. 





Too strong a commutating pole or commutating 
pole air gap too small. 


Check with factory for recommended change in coils 
or air gap. 





Motor runs too slow continu- 
ously 





Voltage below rated. 


Measure voltage and try to correct to value on motor 
name plate. 





Overload. 


Check bearings of motors and the. drive to see if in 
first class condition. Check for excessive friction in 
drive. 








Motor operates cold. 





Motor may run 20 per cent slow due to light load. 
Install smaller motor, increase load or install partial 
covers to increase heating. 
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Trouble 


Cause 


What to do 





a 
Motor runs too slow 
continuously—continued 


Neutral setting shifted. , 


Check for factory setting of brush rigging or test for 
true neutral setting. 





Armature has shorted coils or commutator bars. 


Remove armature to repair shop and put in first class 
condition. 





— 


Motor overheats or runs hot 


(a) Hot armature 


(b) Hot commutator 


(c) Hot fields 


Over loaded and draws 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
more current than rated. 


Reduce load by reducing speed or gearing in the drive 
or loading in the drive. 





Voltage above rated. 


Motor runs drive above rated speed requiring ex- 
cessive horsepower reduce voltage to name plate 
rating. 





Inadequately ventilated. 


Location of motor should be changed, or restricted 
surroundings removed. Covers used for protection 
are too restricting of ventilating air and should be 
modified or removed. Open motors cannot be totally 
enclosed for continuous operation. 





Draws excessive current due to shorted coil. 
Grounds in armature such as two grounds which 
constitute a short. , 


Repair armature coils or instal] new coil. 
te grounds and repair or rewind with new set of 
coils. 





Armature rubs pole faces due to off center rotor 
causing friction and excessive current. 


Check brackets or pedestals to center rotor and de- 
termine condition of bearing wear for bearing re- 
placement. 





Core hot in one spot indicating shorted punchings 
and high iron loss. 


Sometimes full slot metal wedges have been used for 
balancing. These should be removed and other 
means of balancing be investigated. 





Punchings uninsulated. 
Punchings have been turned or band grooves ma- 
chined in the core. Machined slots. 


No load running of motor will indicate hot core and 
drawing high. No load armature current. Replace 
core and rewind armature. If necessary to add band 
grooves grind into core. Check temperature on core 
with thermometer not to exceed 90 C. 





Brush tension too high overload. 


Limit pressure to? to 244lb psi. Check brush density 
and limit to density recommended by the brush 
manufacturer. 





Brushes off neutral. 


Reset neutral. 





Brush grade too abrasive. 


Get recommendation from manufacturer. 





Shorted bars. 


Investigate commutator mica and undercutting and 
repair. 





Hot core and coils that transmit heat to commu- 
tator. 


Check temperature of commutator with thermometer 
to see that total temperature does not exceed ambient 
plus 55 C rise, total not to exceed 105 C. 





Inadequate ventilation. 


Check as for hot motor. 





Voltage too high. 


Check with meter and thermometer and correct 
voltage to name plate value. 





Shorted turns or grounded turns. 


Repair or replace with new coil. 





Resistance of each coil not the same. 


Check each individual coil for equal resistance to be 
10 per cent and if one coil is too low replace coil. 





Inadequate ventilation. 


Cheék as for hot motor. 





Coil not large enough to radiate its loss wattage. 


New coils should replace all coils if room is available 
in motor. 





Overheating deteriorates insulation and shortens 
life of the motor 


- 





Motor vibrates and indicates 
unbalance 


Armature out of balance. 


Remove and statically balance or balance in dynamic 


balancing machine. 





Misalignment. 


Realign. 





Loose or eccentric pulley. 


Tighten pulley on shaft or correct eccentric pulley. 





Belt or chain whip. 


Adjust belt tension. 





Mismating of gear and pinion. 


Recut, realign, or replace parts. 





Unbalance in coupling. 


Rebalance coupling. 





Bent shaft. 


Replace or straighten shaft. 





Foundation inadequate. 


Stiffen mounting place members. 





Motor loosely mounted. 


Tighten holding down bolts. 





Motor feet uneven. 


Add shims under foot pads to mount each foot tight. 





Motor sparks at brushes or does 
not commutate 


Neutral setting not true neutral. 








Check and set on factory setting or test for true 
neutral. 
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Trouble 


What to do 





Motor sparks at brushes or does 
not commutate—continued 


Commutator rough. 


Grind and roll edge of each bar. 





Commutator eccentric. 


Turn and grind commutator. 





Mica high not undercut. 


Undercut mica. 





Commutating pole strength too great causing over 
compensation or strength too weak indicating un- 
der-compensation. 


Check with manufacturer for correct change in air 
gap or new coils for the commutating coils. 





Shorted commutating pole turns. 


Repair coils or install new coils. 





Shorted armature coils on commutator bars. 


Repair armature by putting into first class condition 





Open circuited coils. 


Same as above. 





Poor soldered connected to commutator bars. 


Resolder with proper alloy of tin solder 





High bar or loose Var in commutator at high speeds. 


Inspect commutator nut or bolts and retighten and 
return and grind commutator face. 





Brush grade wrong type. Brush pressure, too light, 
current density excessive, brushes stuck in holders. 
Brushes shunt loose. 


See Brushes. 





Brushes chatter due to dirty film on commutator. 


Resurface commutator face and check for change in 
brushes. 








Brush wear excessive 


Vibration. 


Eliminate cause of vibration by checking mounting 
and balance of rotor. 





Brushes too soft. 


Blow dust from motor and replace brushes with a 
changed grade as recommended by manufacturer. 





Commutator rough. 


Grind commutator ace. 





Abrasive dust in ventilating air. 


Reface brushes and correct condition by protecting 
motor. 





Off neutral setting. 


Recheck factory neutral or test for true neutral. 





Bad commutation. 


See corrections for commutation. 





High, low or loose bar. 


Retighten commutator motor bolts and resurface 
commutator. 





Brush tension excessive. 


Adjust spring pressure not to exceed 2 psi. 





Electrical wear due to loss of film on commutator 
face. 


Resurface brush faces and commutator face. 





Threading and grooving. 


Same as above. 





Oil or grease from atmosphere or bearings. 


Correct oil condition arid surface brush faces and 
commutator. 





Weak acid and moisture laden atmosphere. 


Protect motor by changing ventilating air, or change 
to enclosed motor. 





Motor noisy 





Brush singing. 


Check brush angie and commutator coating, resur- 
face commutator 





Brush chatter. 


Resurface commutator and brush face. 





Motor loosely mounted. 


Tighten foundation bolts. 





Foundation hollow and acts as sounding board. 


Coat underside with sound proofing material. 





Strained frame. 


Shim motor feet for equal mounting. 





Armature punchings loose. 


Replace core on armature. 





Armature rubs pole faces. 


Recenter by replacing bearings or relocating brack- 
ets or pedestals. 





Magnetic hum. 


Refer to manufacturer. 





Belt slap or pounding. 


Check condition of belt and change belt tension 





Excessive current load. 


May not cause over heating but check chart for 
correction shorted or ground and coils. 





Mechanical vibration. 


Check chart for causes of vibration 








Noisy bearings. 





Check alignment, loading of bearings, lubrication and 
get recommendation of manufacturer. 
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PERMANENTE CEMENT COMPANY EXPANDS 


MARKET BY MODERNIZING FOUR OUTLETS 


ing facilities in the Western terri- 

tory, the Permanente Cement 
Company owned by Henry J. Kaiser 
and associates, is following the well- 
known philosophy that competition 
is the breath of trade. The improved 
distribution of Kaiser cement is well- 
timed in view of the active demand 
and the favorable long-term pros- 
pects for the construction industry. 


I’ further expanding its market- 


Permanente The huge cement 

plant at Permanente, 
California, called “the world’s larg- 
est,” is located adjacent to the San 
Francisco Bay Area on the site of a 
large limestone deposit where the 
corporation owns 1,300 acres. Facil- 
ities at Permanente include four 
modern rotary kilns and equally 
modern grinding mills which assure 
a capacity of 16,000 barrels per day. 
The 26 storage silos at Permanente, 
with pneumatic pumping facilities 
for loading and unloading, provide 
a capacity of 500,000 barrels. Three 
4-tube St. Regis packers are in opera- 
tion, and a fourth is now being 
added. 

The Permanente plant supplied 
6,800,000 barrels of cement for the 
Shasta Dam. During World War II 
it produced and delivered the bulk 
of cement requirements for the Pa- 
cific war theatre, and for installa- 
tions in the Panama Canal Zone. 
The plant has an annual output of 
5,000,000 barrels and is now operat- 


Packhouse at Permanente's Honolulu storage 
and distribution set-up. 
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ing at capacity. 


Seattle As a step toward establish- 
ing a suitable outlet for 
sales in the Northwest, the Perma- 
nente Cement Company purchased 
eleven acres of Seattle waterfront 
property in April, 1944. Contracted 
to the firm of Kuney & Johnson, a 
program of construction was com- 
menced in January, 1946, scheduled 
to be completed late this year. Facil- 
ities under construction include 
dock, silo storage, a sacking plant, 
railroad spurs, truck-loading accom- 
modations, and an office building. 









Bulk loading facilities of the Permanente 
Cement Company at Seattle. 


At Seattle, cement will be pumped 
from ships into the silos by Fuller- 
Kinyon pneumatic equipment. A 
system of tunnels will provide for the 
ready transfer of cement from any 
silo into the bag-packer bins to bulk 
cars or to bulk truck-loading bins. 
From a 4-tube packing machine, 
bagged cement will be conveyed to 
railroad cars or trucks, or transferred 
to warehouse storage. 

Bulk cement will be weighed out 
for shipment either by freight cars 
or trucks. The Glacier Sand & 
Gravel Company, acquired by the 
Permanente Cement Company in 
1944, operates two permanent batch- 
ing plants in Seattle, one in North 
Lake, and the other at Duwamish, 
Waterway, the site of the new plant 
now under construction. At the time 
of the purchase, Permanente built 
large, modern batching and mixing 
plants in the area. The corporation 
now operates 16 mixer trucks. 


Redwood Bulk loading facilities at 
City the port of Redwood 

City, California, include 
six concrete silos of 60,000 barrels 
capacity. Cement is trucked from 
Permanente to the hopper at Red- 
wood City. It is then pumped pneu- 
matically to the silos and through 10- 
inch steel pipes to the wharf. Flex- 
ible reinforced rubber pipes carry 
it to the distribution system on board 
the bulk-carrying vessels. Through 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Per- 
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manente Steamship Company, Per- 
manente will conduct its own ship- 
ping service for off-shore and coast- 
wise marketing. 


Yosemite Owned entirely by the 
Cement Permanente Cement 
Company Company since June, 

1944, the Yosemite Ce- 
ment Company at Merced, Cali- 
fornia, is conducted as a separate di- 
division, marketing its Yosemite 
brand competitively with the three 
Permanente brands (Permanente, 
Santa Clara, and Kaiser). Merced 
storage facilities have a capacity of 
80,000 barrels. 


Honolulu Located on the water- 

front in the industrial dis- 
trict of Honolulu, T. H., Perme- 
nente’s holdings include docking fa- 
cilities, a packhouse, auxiliary build- 
ings, and four silos of 80,000 barrels 
capacity, serviced by pneumatic 
pumping lines for ship unloading. A 
vessel carrying 40,000 barrels of bulk 


cement can be unloaded in one day. 


1944 Canadian Nonmetallic 
Mineral Products Output Up 


According to finally revised figures of 
the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce, the production 
in 1944 by Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustries which used nonmetallic min- 
erals as their principal materials 
amounted to $416,268,879 at factory 
prices, an increase of 7.1 percent over 
the corresponding 1943 value of $388,- 
713,942. A gain of $23 millions in the 
petroleum products industry accounted 
for most of this increase. 

In 1944 the number of operating fac- 
tories in this group was 748, distributed 
by provinces as follows: Ontario, 366; 
Quebec, 176; British Columbia, 56; AI- 
berta, 42; Manitoba, 37; Saskatchewan, 
27; New Brunswick, 20; Nova Scotia, 
22; Prince Edward Island, 1; and the 
Northwest Territories, 1. The number 
of employees increased to 31,590 from 
30,994 in 1943, and payments for ‘sala- 
ries. and wages rose to $56,130,338 as 
against $53,282,340. Materials for manu- 
facturing cost $234,714,319 in 1944, and 
fuel and electricity cost $29,029,507. 

Eight of the industries in this group 
showed substantial increases in output 





Two methods of loading at the Funkhouser Co. plant at Delta, Pa., are here illustrated. 


Above: A Traxcavator tractor loader dumping slate into the trailer at the mine. Below: A 
shovel scooping the slate into the same trailer. A "Caterpillar DW1I0 wheel-type tractor 


pulls an Athey 8-cu.-yd. wagon in the hauling operations. 


values in 1944 as compared with 1943, 
and seven industries showed declines 
from last year.. The percentage gains 
were as follows: cement products, 16.3; 
coke and gas, 14.2; glass, 4.3; lime, 3.2; 
petroleum products, 12.5; products from 
Canadian clays 5.9; stone products, 6.6 
and the miscellaneous industry, 1.4. The 
declines were: abrasives, 17.9; asbestos, 
9.2; cement, 0.5; gypsum products, 6.2; 
and salt, 7.7. 

Imports into Canada for nonmetallic 
minerals and their products totalled 
$271,014,110 in 1944, as compared with 
$250,943,166 in 1943. Exports of Cana- 
dian produce were appraised at $58,- 
398,213 during 1944, as against $62,- 
191,606 in the previous year. 





Increase of 3 Percent 
Ruled for Cement Items 

Among the recent actions of the re- 
vived Office of Price Administration is 
the price boost ruled for critical build- 
ing materials which went into effect on 
August 25. A 3 per cent. increase was 
ordered on such items as Portland cement 
produced in the southern California area, 
asbestos cement roofing shingles and as- 
bestos cement siding shingles. The action 
was timed to meet the Congressional 
deadline for price increases. 


Above: The tractor and wagon hauling the 

slate from the mine to the crusher, a dis- 

tance of 900 feet. The average load is 14 

tons. Approximately ten trips are made 
per hour. 


Below: The slate is dumped into the crusher 
at the end of the haul, to be made into 
roofing granules. 
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The Romance of Rock 
Wool—Development 
of a Modern Industry* | 


inclined to believe that rock 
wool is a rather recent devel- 
opment, it has, in fact, been pro- 
duced for untold thousands of years 
by volcanic action. Long ago, the 
natives of Hawaii believed that 
Queen Pele, a goddess, lived within 
the crater and danced among the 
flames of the volcano, Kilauea. Ac- 
cording to the legend, when Pele 
was angry at the natives she caused 
the volcano to erupt, destroying 
their crops and homes, and in her 
rage she tore her hair and cast it 
to the winds. When the crater cooled 
and strands of wool-like substance 
were found on the mountainside, the 
credulous natives believed that it 
was Pele’s hair. Actually it was lava, 
molten rock which had been blown 
into soft wooly threads by the un- 
leashed force of Kilauea’s eruption. 
The Hawaiians were the first to 
commercialize rock wool by selling 
bits of Pele’s hair as souvenirs to 
the early tourists who visited the 
island. Around 1850, a group of 
American scientists visited the island 
and reproduced, in an experimental 
way, the natural rock wool produced 
by the volcano. The information 
gained in performing these experi- 
ments eventually led to the produc- 
tion of rock wool in America. 


A LTHOUGH most people are 


Below, left: One of the commercial applica- 
tions for rock wool batts is to insulate 
modern household ranges. 


Center: Packing batts in cartons for ship- 
ment at one of National Gypsum's three 
rock wool plants. The batts have a vapor- 
proof barrier on one side. When installed, 
this barrier will face the building interior. 


Right: Rock wool batts can be easily in- 
stalled in attic ereas to provide year-round 
comfort, and also reduce fuel costs. 
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The earliest recorded attempt to 
manufacture rock wool occurred in 
the British Isles around 1840, when 
a small plant was built in Wales, 
However, the manufacturer did not 
realize the importance of rock wool 
as insulating material and it was 
used merely as a decoration for 
Christmas trees and similar orna- 
mental purposes. 

Rock wool was first produced in 
this country around 1865. Prior to 
this, sawdust and straw were the 
only materials used for insulation. 
The first rock wool of American 
manufacture was furnished to steam 
plants for insulating boilers and 
steam pipes. In 1870, the New York 
Steam Company pioneered in the 
distribution of steam for heating 
purposes and was tearing up the 
same streets that young Thomas A. 
Edison was, to distribute his new- 
found electricity. Rock wool insu- 
lated these steam pipes and became 
firmly fixed in the minds of early 
New Yorkers when an explosion in 
the mains of a rival steam company 
smeared the neighborhood with 
graphite which they had unwisely 
used to insulate their pipes. 

The railroads of the country soon 
became one of the largest users of 
rock wool and vast quantities of it 
were used as a filler for walls and 
floors of coaches as well as for in- 
sulating the jackets of the engines. 
Prior to this the only insulation ma- 
terial which provided for the com- 
fort of passengers was straw used on 
the floor of the cars. 

Although many houses were insu- 
lated prior to 1882, the oldest known 
authentically insulated house still 


*From The National Gypsum News 





standing is in Salem, Virginia, where 
around 1875, the manufacture of 
rock wool became a leading industry 
of the town. One of the most prom- 
inent of the many famous houses 
insulated during the gaslight era 
was the home of Grover Cleveland 
at Buzzards Bay, Mass. In 1887, the 
Scientific American recognized the 
value of rock wool insulation and, 
in a lengthy article, accurately pre- 
dicted its future wide acceptance as 
an insulator of homes. 

In 1897, C. C. Hall, a chemical 
engineer, erected a steel plant at 
Alexandria, Indiana, for a group of 
St. Louis financiers. In searching 
for a suitable fluxing rock for the 
blast furnace he discovered a deposit 
of rock which could be fiberized into 
wool. This eventually led him to 
found a separate company to manu- 
facture rock wool. The small plant 
built by Hall and his associates, has 


grown into the largest of the Na- 


tional Gypsum Company’s three 
rock wool plants. The Alexandria 
plant, which is one of the oldest op- 
erating rock wool plants in the 
country, has pioneered many of the 
improvements made in the product. 

Before 1927, the practice of insu- 
lating with rock wool was limited 
mostly to new house construction. 
In that year began the development 
of a simple method of installing rock 
wool by pneumatic application into 
the hollow spaces of existing build- 
ings. This type of application has 
become so popular that about 40 per 


Illustrating the fireproof properties of rock 
wool. The intense heat of a blow-torch does 
not penetrate it. 





cent. of all the rock wool produced, 
is applied in this manner. 

The name rock wool originated 
and became popular because the 
product at one time was made from 
a certain type of rock containing 
silica and a small amount of lime- 
stone. Deposits of this type were 
quite rare so that it was customary 
for a number of plants to locate in 
one area. However, the rock was 
not of uniform quality and the rock 
wool produced would vary in physi- 
cal characteristics. In recent years it 
was discovered that slag, a by-prod- 
uct of the blast furnace, would pro- 
duce a superior rock wool, the uni- 
form quality of which could be 
readily controlled. 

The process of making rock wool 
is basically simple. However, actual 
production of a refined, quality 
product is much more complicated. 
To begin with, a cupola is lit and 
fired with coke. On top of the burn- 
ing coke is thrown a charge of slag. 
Air, blown through the coke, creates 
a draft and brings the temperature 
up high enough to melt the slag. The 
melted slag drops down in the cu- 
pola and runs out at a slot in the 
bottom. The melting of slag is a 
continuous operation, and as the 
material drops in the cupola, an- 
other charge is added. Production 
is continuous 24 hours a day. 


Existing homes can be completely insulated 
by the blowing method. Forty percent of all 
the rock wool the company produces is sold 
through a nation-wide system of Gold Bond 
franchised ‘applicators 
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Snow on the uninsulated house was melted 

by furnace heat “leaking” through the roof. 

Snow remained on the insulated house be- 
cause the heat was kept inside. 


As the stream of molten slag 
pours out of the cupola, it is hit with 
a terrific blast of steam which trans- 
forms it into fibers of rock wool. 
The fibers are blown into a long 
narrow room where, as the fibres 
descend, they build up into an amaz- 
ingly level blanket which is carried 
on a moving belt to the end of the 
chamber. 

Some of the wool is bagged di- 
rectly from the conveyor and sold 
as loose wool. This unprocessed rock 
wool insulation is used mostly for 
hand packing in small, cramped or 
irregular spaces. In order to produce 
the type of rock wool which is blown 
into the walls of existing houses, the 
fibres are granulated and screened 


to eliminate “shot” (the small pin 
head size particles which do not 
fiberize) after which they are rolled 
into woolly pellets convenient for 
installation by blowing machines. 
To form rock wool batts, special 


binders are sprayed on the wool as" 


it falls to the conveyor. The batts 
then go through an oven where the 
wool is compressed to the desired 
thickness and the heat sets the bind- 
er. A special paper backing vapor 
barrier is added to batts which are 
to be used for home insulation. The 
batts are then trimmed to size and 
packed in cartons. 





Bureau of Mines Reports 
On Roofing Granule Output 


The output of roofing granules 
reached a record total of 1,045,280 tons 
in 1945, according to reports of pro- 
ducers to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The tonnage -was 6 per cent. greater 
than in 1944. Shortages of pigments and 
other materials limited the production 
of the artificially-colored types, and the 
volume of natural granules increased 
substantially. The output of natural 
granules increased 24 per cent., whereas 
artificially-colored and brick granules de- 
clined 1 and 7 per cent., respectively. 
Building maintenance sustained sales of 
granule-coated asphalt roofing and siding 
throughout the war; and since the end 
of hostilities demand has been fortified 
by the revival of building construction. 





Arkansas Producers of 
Bauxite Get a Break 

The present outlook for bauxite sales 
in Arkansas looks definitely more cheer- 
ful for independent producers, according 
to P. A. Dulin, Jr., president of the In- 
dependent Bauxite Producers of Arkan- 
sas, Inc. Mr. Dulin stated that, contrary 
to earlier reports that the Reynolds 
Metal Company would not buy from 
independent producers, it has been es 
tablished that the firm will not be per- 
mitted to use the ore from a_ huge 
government stockpile of bauxite made 
available to Reynolds in Arkansas until 
the War Assets Administration is sats- 
fied that the ore cannot be obtained else- 
where. 
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FAN TECHNOLOGY 


Part Il — Fan Performance Factors 


WHY is the sub- 
ject of fan tech- 
nology of such in- 
terest and import- 
ance to the lime 
plant operator? 
We may answer 
that by asking him 
a question. “How 
many tons of sol- 
id, liquid, and gas 
does his machinery 
have to lift and 
convey each day?”—wWell, if his is 
a small 100-ton lime plant for in- 
stance, including the usual grinding 
mills for quicklime and hydrate, he 
may be handling 50 tons of water, 
100 to 120 tons of lime and hydrate, 
and (don’t be surprised) about 1000 
tons of gases and air, Surely the 
machines that are responsible for 
80 percent of the materials ton- 
nage handled deserve a little atten- 
tion and thought. 

The common centrifugal fan is a 
unique type of machine, and occu- 
pies a singular place in those indus- 
tries which rely on its performance 
directly in their production. How- 
ever, there is a vast difference 
between the selection, arrangement, 
and care that a fan installation seems 
to receive in a gas manufacturing 
plant, for example, as compared to 
a lime plant. Both types of operation 
handle and process solids and gases, 
yet it would be safe to estimate that 
the power and maintenance bill of 
the former is at least one-fourth to 
one-third lower than the average 
small or medium-size lime plant fan 
costs based on equivalent fan work 
accomplished. The difference arises 
from the initial engineering given 
the installation. 

Fans are robust and well designed 
for any particular job. On the other 
hand, they are also sensitive to many 
factors, not the least of which is the 
duct and control system with which 
they are linked. The writer might 
also add that fans have a smooth 
and unobtrusive way of wasting 
power unmatched by most other ma- 
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chines. Due to its simplicity of con- 
struction and operation, the fan is 
often bought and installed with less 


_care and understanding than any 


other device of equal importance. 
It would appear that this is partly 
due to a condition brought out in 
the preceding article, namely that we 
do not visualize gas flow, gas resis- 
tance, and shock losses when the 
static and kinetic pressures of the 
gas change unnecessarily; that we do 
not measure the work and effects of 
the operation accurately, nor take 
the trouble to evaluate the efficiency 
of the installation. For these reasons 
one finds fans and blowers that are 
underpowered, operated at speeds 
too low or too high for maximum 
wheel efficiencies, fans that have 
wheels and blades of unsuitable pres- 
sure characterisics, and installations 
which are costly in upkeep due to 
excessive vibration, overheated bear- 
ings, or undue blade erosion from 


dusty gases. Some of the duct sys- 
tems leading to and from fans that 
one sees are really inexcusable, as 
are some of the measuring and con- 
trol devices used. It seems downright 
sacrilegious to allow fans to throw 
tons of gas hourly at high velocities 
against dead ends, bends, and dam- 
per blades for no work conversion 
whatsoever only because no thought 
was spent originally on power and 
upkeep costs. So let’s talk a bit 
about the fundamentals of fan de- 
sign, and the laws that apply. In 
the concluding article we shall look 
into the fan and inside the ducts 
to see what goes on, and why, and 
how to make improvements. These 
discussions are not directed at engi- 
neers, and therefore explanations will 
be with simple illustrations and 
wording rather than by derivations 
of formulae. 

Previously, the differentiation be- 
tween static and velocity pressure 
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was made, static pressure being the 
frictional or resistance pressure act- 
ing in all directions in a system; 
while velocity pressure is that which 
had to be applied to accelerate the 
gas from standstill to the existing 
velocity, and which acts in the direc- 
tion of flow oaly. It was also pointed 
out, and this is important, that the 
sum of these two pressures may be 
considered as always being numer- 
ically constant; i.e., if the pressure 
due to velocity decreases, the static 
pressure increases correspondingly. 
We shall later see how this charac- 
teristic influences installation design. 


Fan A centrifugal fan is essen- 
Design tially a paddle wheel rota- 

ting within a casing or 
housing. The outside rim or “scroll” 
of this casing is of spiral or volute 
shape, with the fan wheel placed so 
as to give increasing clearance be- 
tween blade tips and scroll toward 
the discharge opening. Rotation of 
the wheel causes gas in the housing 
to slip off the blade tips at high 
velocity, forcing this gas against the 
scroll. The low pressure zone behind 
each fan blade causes the higher 
pressure outside of the fan casing to 
push more gas into the centrally- 
located inlet opening, establishing 
positive flow. The gas flung out 
against the scroll moves forward to- 
ward the discharge opening at de- 
creasing velocity from the point of 
close blade-scroll clearance near the 
cutoff. The kinetic or motion energy 
of this gas must be converted to 
potential or static energy in order to 
make available a pressure head that 
will force the gas against the resist- 
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ance of the system. It is the object 
of this spiral casing to change some 
of this velocity energy to pressure 
energy. Since it will be remembered 
that the combined velocity and 
static pressures remain constant, we 
can now rapidly understand the 
reason for the increasing diameter 
and volume of the fan casing, 
namely that gas is slowed down by 
increase of flow area in order to 
increase the static pressure head at 
the expense of velocity head. 

Fan housings are more or less 
standard and fixed in shape. For 
smaller fans and blowers they may 
be cast iron, the scroll section being 
semi-cylindrical for slightly higher 
volute efficiency. The conversion 
efficiency (velocity head to static 
head) of the spiral housing is gener- 
ally not considered to surpass 30 
percent without the use of diffusers 
as in turbine construction. So any- 
thing that can be done to further 
this conversion on the gas inlet side 
will be valuable in power saving 
Vane inlet arrangement is one of the 
ways to boost conversion efficiencies, 
as we will see later in the concluding 
article. 

Fan wheels are generally grouped 
into three classes, forward-curved, 
backward-curved, and straight-blad- 
ed or radial wheels. Each type has 
certain pressure, power, and efficien- 
cy characteristics suitable to certain 
operating conditions. The classifi- 
cation is entirely one of the relative 
radial angle or direction of the 
blade tips, irrespective of the general 
construction of the wheel. Figure 1 
shows the approximate pressure- 
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volume relationships of these three 
types of wheels. They are compared 
on the basis of a common identical 
performance condition somewhere 
midway between extreme pressure 
and volume demand. This is the 
point of intersection. To either side 
the wheels have reverse to perform- 
ance relationships, however for 
practical considerations, we are in- 
terested in the curve shape and 
location to the right of this point in 
the high capacity field. 

A quick glance at these curves 
will readily disclose the relatively 
flat slope characteristic of the for- 
ward-curved wheel as against the 
much steeper curve of the backward- 
curved wheel. This shows that with 
the forward-curved wheel blades a 
relatively small change in gas resist- 
ance or pressure will have quite a 
noticeable effect on the volume 
delivered by the fan, whereas fan 
output with wheels of backward- 
inclined blading is much less affected 
by changes in pressure head or resist- 
ance. The radial or straight-bladed 
wheel shows intermediate character- 
istics. These curves are quite useful 
to us. For instance we may wish to 
use a fan to blow a gas producer, 
or a blast cooler for rotary kiln lime 
in which the height of ash bed or 
lime bed fluctuates to some extent. 
Since these conditions cause consid- 
erable variations in gas flow resist- 
ance and static pressure demands on 
the fan, we would choose backward- 
curved blading for our fan wheel, 
in order to minimize these variables. 
For a hot gas recycling system, on 
the other hand, where pressure con- 
ditions remain fairly constant, a 
forward-curved wheel would gener- 
ally be more satisfactory, especial- 
ly, as this type of wheel would also 
run slower for the same pressure, 
—a valuable point in high-tempera- 
ture work. Figure 1 shows also the 
comparative speeds of these three 
type wheels on the basis of equal 
diameters. On the basis of equal 
static pressure, it follows that the 
forward-curved wheel fan would be 
smaller than the others. On the basis 
of equal wheel size, this wheel would 
run slower and therefore quieter. In 
large units some of these considera- 
tions are important, as power con- 
sumption and control are vital items. 
For dusty and abrasive conditions 
it is generally conceded that the 
straight-bladed wheel is less affected 
by blade erosion. 


Performance Centrifugal fans are 
Factors generally rated at 

efficiencies which 
may reach 70 percent in the larger 
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ynits; most installations, however, 
may not average much more than 50 
to 60 percent. Such efficiencies are 
based on the ratio of the air horse- 
ower output against the brake 
horsepower applied to the fan shaft. 
Air horsepower is the product of 
pounds of total pressure developed 
and the cubic feet of gas per minute 
moved—all divided by 33,000 to 
convert to horsepower units. 


1c.f.m. at 1 in. WG = 5.19 ft. Ibs. 
/min, 
Air hp. = (5.19) (CFM) 
pact pressure inches/33,000 
The actual power required by the 
fan, as that listed in fan tables, is 
therefore the air horsepower divided 
by the mechanical efficiency. 

To test an installation in the plant 
is not always simple. For rough 
approximation we can use a pitot 
tube and an ammeter on the motor, 
but must assume friction losses in the 
drive connections. Lacking a pitot 
tube, a static pressure or “draft” gage 
measuring total impact pressure plus 
static pressure, when the pipe is 
turned facing the flow stream, will 
give a fair estimate. In that case we 
must measure the fan speed and 
then refer to the performance table 
for the particular fan. In all in- 
stances of testing, it is important to 
obtain good average values for pres- 
sure readings, often a_ difficult 
procedure without flow-straightening 
vanes and long straight pipe sections. 

There are many occasions and 
times when the lime plant operator 
may wish to change the speed of 
his fans or blowers in order to alter 
the quantity of gases to be handled, 
to gain better operating character- 
istics, to compensate for new in- 
creased resistance in the system, to 
obtain certain pressures at different 
gas temperatures or loads of material 
to be conveyed. In some cases he 
may be able to refer to a multi- 
rating performance table for the par- 
ticular fan and wheel, but more 
likely he must compute the new 
speed, power, pressure and volume 
from fan laws and formulas. These 
laws are very simple. We have 
already learned of the basic relation- 
ships of gas flow and resistance in 
preceding articles. These laws of ga; 
flow can equally be applied to fans 
by substituting fan speed for gas 
velocity. 

The first group of relationships 
deal with fan speed changes, and 
are probably most frequently used. 

he first thing to do is to find the 
speed ratio by dividing the new 
speed by the former speed, i.e. 


Tpm new 
rpm old = Speed Ratio. Then the 
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capacity varies directly, the new 
pressure varies as the square, and 
the new power varies as the cube 
of this speed ratio. (The efficiency 
is not necessarily a function of the 
speed. ) 

If we have to meet new pressure 
or resistance requirements for our fan 
installations, we need only to find 
the pressure ratio, i.e. new pressure 
divided by old pressure. Then the 
capacity and fan speed will vary 
directly as the square root, and the 
horsepower directly as the 3/2 power 
of the pressure ratio. (This latter 3/2 
power value is the same as taking 
the square root of the cube.) 

In applications to kilns, coolers, 
pre-heaters, hydrators, etc., we often 
come across the common problem 
of computing fan data for gases at 
higher temperatures, or different 
densities. In preceding discussions it 
has already been pointed out that 
gas pressure and density varies di- 
rectly and inversely with the abso- 
lute temperature of the gas. 
(Absolute temperature values are 
obtained by adding 460 deg. to the 
gas temperature measured in degrees 
Fahrenheit.) The density of the gas 
is its weight per unit volume, or 
pounds per cubic foot. This density 
is a function of a) the absolute tem- 
perature; b) the altitude; and c) 
the nature of the gas as follows: 
oh Renin new temperature 


(°F + 460°) 





old temperature 


x lbs./cu.ft. at old 





(°F + 460°) 
temperature. We may wish to re- 
member that roughly the density 
changes 1% for every 5° F of gas 
temperature. 

b) As a rough guide we may want 
to keep in mind that gas density 
varies 4% for every 1000 feet of 
elevation above sea level. 

c) At 32°F air weighs .081 Ibs./cu. 
ft; Carbon Dioxide = .123; Car- 
bon Monoxide = .078; Oxygen 
= .089; Hydrogen = .0056; 
Methane — .045. Fan tables are 
generally based on air at 70°F at 
sea level (29.92 inches mercury 
barometric pressure). Such stand- 
ard air is at a density of .075 lbs. 
/cu. ft. 

In order to present these changes 
in temperature and altitude more 
clearly, the writer has constructed 
the logarithmic chart shown in 
Figure 2, from which the reader may 
derive corrected density values 
quickly for use in standard fan 
tables. If we have available a per- 
formance table for the fan (every 
operator should acquire such a 
multi-rating table for every fan and 


blower in his plant, as well as a 
chart of efficiency and _ pressure 
curves) we can readily apply the 
density factor or percentage from 
this chart to the performance table 
for the fan. To do this, simply divide 
the static pressure against which we 
wish to work by the temperature and 
/or altitude factor from the chart to 
obtain the new fan speed given 
under the shifted pressure column. 

When working with fan laws, let 
us keep in mind that the centrifugal 
fan is generally a constant speed 
machine handling constant volume 
but not weight of gases. When horse- 
power and pressure calculations are 
made we must consider the weight 
or density of gases primarily. If the 
pressure is to remain constant, the 
speed, capacity, and horsepower all 
vary inversely as the square root of 
the density. If the fan speed remains 
constant, the pressure and _horse- 
power vary directly as the density. 
If the mass or weight of the gases 
moved by the fan are constant, then 
the pressure and fan speed (there- 
fore capacity) vary inversely as the 
square of the density. In all these 
relationships, barometric pressure 
may be substituted for density. Also, 
whatever holds true for density al- 
ways holds true inversely for absolute 
temperature. 

In the concluding part of this 
discussion on fans, we will take up 
fan operation, control and main- 
tenance. 


(To be concluded) 


Ideal Cement Co. 
(From page 74) 

shipped to Colorado and Utah, and 
three at each place will be remod- 
eled into two of the 375-foot length. 
Needless to say, a great deal of other 
machinery and equipment at Mobile 
will be available for the new con- 
struction in Colorado and Utah. In 
spite of this acquisition, however, the 
company officials estimate that each 
of the new plants will cost between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the cost of the Mobile sur- 
plus. 

It is interesting to note that pro- 
duction of the new plants, estimated 
at 4,000 barrels per day each, will 
approximately double the present 
production at the Portland plant and 
nearly treble the present produc- 
tion at Devil’s Slide during the 
time that both the oid and the 
new plants are in operation. It is 
quite likely that this production will 
and C. K. Boettcher, as well as other 
executives of the company, have a 
great faith in the continued growth 
of the Rocky Mountain Empire; and 
the decision to build these new 
plants is the result of that faith. 
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PERSONAL TENTION 


LEONARD T. 
BEALE, president 
of the Pennsylvania 
Salt - Manufactur- 
ing Company of 
Philadelphia, and 
RrcHaRD L. 
DavIES, assistant to 
the president, have 
received from 
King Christian X 
of Denmark the 
King Christian X 
medal of Libera- R. L. Davis 
tion for their efforts for the Danish 
cause during the years of Nazi occupa- 
tion. 

The award was made in recognition 
of the work of these two Americans in 
aiding a Danish colony in Greenland dur- 
ing World War II. Their activity was 
the result of the long association of 
Pennsalt with the Danish government 


L. T. Beale with King Christian X medal. 


and Danish companies dating from 1865, 
when the firm entered its first agreement 
to import crude cryolite ore, which is 
found in mines near Ivigtut, Greenland. 


James E. Jackson was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Marblehead Lime 
Company’s Thornton, Illinois, plant on 
August 15 to succeed the late Eart R. 
Hovucuins. Prior to becoming superin- 
tendent, Mr. Jackson was in charge of 
plant maintenance. 


Luis ELexk, general superintendent of 
Cemento de Mixcoac, S.A., San Pedro 
de los Pinos, D.F., and La Tolteca, Cia 
de Cemento Portland, S.A., Tolteca, Hi- 
dalgo, Mexico, recently returned to Mex- 
ico after an extended trip through the 
United States and England. On this 
trip the final layout for a new plant at 
Tolteca was decided on and most of the 
equipment was purchased. 


Prentiss E. McCo.tuium has become 
president of McCollum Rock Products, 
Inc., Springfield, Missouri, a concern 
which will soon complete the construc- 
tion of a $60,000 rock crusher plant 
near that city. Mr. McCollum was re- 
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_ cently released from the United States 


Navy, in which he served with the rank 
of lieutenant, junior grade. 


Joun H. MEtvin has been named dis- 
trict geologist for the U. S. Engineers 
Office at Omaha. He is working on geo- 
logical problems in connection with the 
Missouri River Development program. 
Mr. Melvin was formerly associated with 
the Pennsylvania Drilling Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


Puitie M. Guiick has been appointed 
general counsel of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority and will take up his 
new duties immediately, according to an 
announcement made by Dillon  S. 
Myer, F.P.H.A. commissioner. 

Mr. Glick succeeds Davip L. Kroorn, 
who recently resigned as F.P.H.A. gen- 
eral counsel to become general counsel 
of the National Housing Agency, of 


which the F.P.H.A. is a_ constituent. 


Since July 1 Mr. Glick has been as- 
sistant executive director of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Coordination Com- 
mittee. 


Joseru L. Rauun, for three and one- 
half years a staff officer for General 
Douglas MacArthur, today was ap- 
pointed general deputy to Wilson W. 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter and Adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency. 


Mr. Rauh, who retired from the Army 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel last 
December, will give up his private law 
practice in Washington to take the as- 
signment as the No. 2 man in the Vet- 
erans Emergency Housing Program. He 
succeeds Rear Admiral Kirby Smith, 
(C.E.C.) U.S.N.R., who resigned re- 


cently to return to private business. 


RowLanpD Bryce, controller of the 
Georgia Marble Company of Tate, 
Georgia, has been elected vice-president 
of the Atlanta Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America, a technical and 
professional organization of controllers 
devoted to the improvement of control- 
lership procedure. 


F. V. J. Haccerty, sales manager of 
the Wilmington Division of the Warner 
Company of Philadelphia, was recently 
appointed general manager of the divi- 
sion. He assumes the duties of the late 
Josepu M. Pusey. 


ARTHUR C. Hewitt, chief of the Belle- 
fonte Division of the Warner Company, 
Philadelphia, has been elected president 
of the Central Pennsylvania chapter of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers. 


ALLEN Coe has been named director 
of the building and construction price 
division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Coe was appointed war 
goods price coordinator in 1943. 


B. J. Conton, who was formerly divi- 
sion maintenance engineer with the Iowa 
State Highway Commission, has been 
made assistant district engineer. - He will 
assist J. G. Butter, district engineer. 


E. W. BowE, released from the United 
States Army after 38 months of service, 
has become vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Aggregates Company of 
Duluth, Minnesota, dealers in sand and 
gravel and ready-mixed concrete. 


According to an announcement by 
Bernard E. Gray, general manager of 
The Asphalt Institute, E>warp M. How. 
ARD has been appointed district engineer 
for the territory comprising the six New 
England states. 


L. F. Teutscu, owner and operator 
of Mountain Talc Mines, is producing 
cosmetic, ceramic, and lava-grade talc 
near Ennis, Montana. This property was 
developed during the war as a source of 
high-grade talc for use as radar insula- 
tion. Exploratory work was conducted 
by the U. S. Geological Survey and the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines in an effort to 
insure production of this strategic ma- 
terial. 


Roy N. McCanp tes has recently re- 
turned to the Turner Gravel Company, 
of San Antonio, Tex., as _ president. 
Other officers of the company are: E. M. 
McCanDLEs, vice-president; L. Maurice 
McCanbDLEs, secretary and treasurer; AL- 
FRED B. LANForRD, general manager; and 
Crype B. Lanrorp, plant superintendent. 


Bruce V. CAMERON was recently ap- 
pointed managing director of Medusa 
Products Company of Canada, Ltd., suc- 
ceeding the late J. F. CAMERON. Mr. 
Cameron was formerly associated with 
J. F. Cameron at Gypsum, Lime & Al- 
abastine Company. The two _ brothers 
joined the Medusa organization at the 
time the firm’s Canadian company was 


formed in 1938. 


W. W. Wyre has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager in New York City 
for the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany of Allentown, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wyre was formerly assistant sales man- 
ager at Chicago. 


Roy W. Hann, who has been asso- 
ciated for the last 12 years with the in- 
ternal revenue department, is now the 
general manager of the Oklahoma Silica 
Sand Company of Ada, Oklahoma. 


Epwarp G. SuL.ivan, formerly with 
the International Talc Company, has ac- 
cepted a position with the engineering 
department of the New York Trap Rock 
Corporation, of Newburgh, N. Y. 


Sypney L. W. Lega, recently released 
from active duty as a captain in the 
U. S. Army, has been named manager 
of advertising of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. He succeeds 
Mrs. Ethel Serfas Klingman, who is re- 
tiring from business. 


James H. McC ettan, foreman of the 
locomotive shop at the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company plant, Northampton, 
Pa., was recently awarded a 50-year gold 
medal at a dinner in his honor. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan is the first employee to receive 
a 50-year award. He was employed suc- 
cessively as machinist, assistant fore- 
man and foreman. 
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COMPRESSOR CYLINDERS 
DESERVE AN OIL WITH QUALITIES 











SHELL COMPRESSA OILS 


UM FORMING and excessive car- 
bon are usually evidence that an 
oil oxidizes easily. Shell Compressa 
Oils are particularly free of these ten- 
dencies because of special care in 
selecting crudes and the use of solvent 
extraction refining which removes 
all readily oxidized compounds. Not 
only is a minimum of carbon formed, 
but that minimum is soft and fluffy 
... Valves stay clean and free. 


Fluidity at low temperature is neces- 
sary to protect cylinder parts both in 
starting and before operating tem- 


peratures are reached ... only a well- 
balanced blend such as Shell Com- 
pressa Oil gives cylinder walls pro- 
tection under all conditions. 


Volatility has a lot to do with cyl- 
inder oil consumption. Both in the 
choice of crudes and in refining, those 
components affording low volatility 
are selected for Shell Compressa Oils. 
Result: safe lubrication with mini- 
mum feed. 


Moisture conditions favorable to 


rusting exist in compressor cylinders, 
especially during shutdown. The rust- 


bbe thle: 


Low gum-and carbon-forming ten- 
dencies to prevent valve sticking. 


Low-temperature fluidity to avoid 
“dry starting.” 


Low volatility to reduce carry-over 
w to air line. 


Rust-preventive properties to pro- 
tect cylinder walls and rings. 


- preventive properties of Shell Com- 
pressa Oils give extra protection to 
cylinder walls and ring edges at all 


times. 
* 





The Shell Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly give you specific advice on the 
lubrication of any type of Compressor. 
For informative literature about com- 
pressed air equipment lubrication, 
write to Shell Oil Company, Incor- 
porated, 50 West 50th St., New York 
20, N. Y.; or 100 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 6, California. 


SHELL COMPRESSA OILS 
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Wixuiam P. Jackson of Seattle has 


been appointed manager of the Glacier . 


Sand & Gravel Company in that city. 
He was formerly retail operations mana- 
ger of the firm after his return from 
three years of service as an officer of the 
United States Navy. Prior to World War 
II Mr. Jackson had been associated with 
the Henry J. Kaiser Company of Oak- 
land, California. 


Joun G. Dreuer, retiring chief chem- 
ist at the Hudson, New York, plant of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Company, 
was honored recently at a dinner given 
by the supervisory force and the employ- 
ees of the firm’s laboratory. Mr. Dreher 
has had 41 years of experience in labora- 
tory procedure. 


D. C. Couxson has recently joined 
the staff of the Southern States Portland 
Cement Company of Rockmart, Georgia, 
as general manager. Mr. Coulson was 
formerly associated with the Standard 
Lime & Stone Company of Baltimore as 
chemical engineer. 


WituiaAM J. ALEXANDER has returned 
to the Whitehall Company and is sta- 
tioned at Buckingham, Quebec, after 
having served as southern manager of 
the Colonial Mica Corporation at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, during the war 
years. 


Paut M. Tyier, who was for many 
years associated with the United States 
Bureau of Mines, resigned from govern- 
ment service after having completed his 
reports on investigations of metals and 
minerals in Germany for the Department 
of Commerce. He is now executive of- 
ficer at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology metallurgical laboratories at 
the Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 


Purp B. Wricut, Jr., was recently 
named sales manager of the Kansas 
City Division of the Ash Grove Lime & 
Cement Company of Kansas City, ac- 
cording to an announcement released 
by A. B. Sunderland, vice-president. 
Mr. Wright succeeds Dinc Burton, who 
has accepted a position with a construc- 
tion company. Before his appointment 
with Ash Grove Mr. Wright was sales 
manager of the Lone Star Cement 
Company’s New York Division. 


Epwarp M. Howarp, recently re- 
leased from service in the United States 
Navy with the rank of Commander, has 
been appointed district engineer for the 
six New England states by the Asphalt 
Institute. Mr. Howard will make his 
headquarters in the institute’s offices in 
Boston. 


ELMER Piercy of Casmalia, Califor- 
nia, recently became general manager of 
the Victorville Lime Rock Company’s 
plant at Victorville, California. Mr. 
Piercy had been general manager of the 
Blacks, Inc., plant at Casmalia for the 
last 11 years. 
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RatpeH R. Powe tt, chemist with the 
Monolith-Portland Midwest Company of 
Laramie, Wyoming, has been named 
treasurer of a new local section of the 
American Chemical Society chartered 
in Wyoming. The new unit will be 
known as the Wyoming Section, and 
comprises chemists and chemical engi- 
neers of Laramie, Albany and Carbon 
counties. Dr. ANDREW vAN Hook, phys- 
ical chemist at the Wyoming Natural 
Resources Research Institute at Lara- 
mie, is chairman of the section, and 
Dr. Ernest R. Scuierz, professor of 
organic chemistry at the University of 
Wyoming, chairman-elect. The unit has 
50 charter members. 


HoweE.its FReEcHETTE, chief of the 
division of industrial minerals, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
Canada, recently became a life member 
of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 


Recently-named officers of the Inde- 
pendent Gravel Company of Joplin, 
Missouri, are as follows: Witriam R. 
Snapp, president; R. D. Toutz, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of production 
and treasurer; and E. C. Tovutz, vice- 
president in charge of sales and _ sec- 
retary. 


The appointment of Dr. C. RicHarp 
WALMER as medical director of Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation at Mellon In- 
stitute has been announced by Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, institute director. Dr. Wal- 
mer will hold the rank of Senior Fellow 
in Mellon Institute. 


OBITUARIES 


Earx R. Houcuins, superintendent of 
the Thornton, Illinois, plant of the Mar- 
blehead Lime Company, died on August 
9 at Chicago Heights, Illinois, after a 
major operation. Mr. Houchins was 
born at Pittsfield, Illinois, in 1902, and 
was employed by the Marblehead Lime 
Company for 12 years, the last four as 
superintendent of the company’s Thorn- 
ton Plant. 


Harvey S. SMALLEY, Sr., 76, a former 
member of the executive staff of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, died on 
August 15 at his home in Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. Mr. Smalley joined Johns- 
Manville in 1913. During World WarI 
he was assistant to the general superin- 
tendent, and for 10 years he served as 
consultant on roofing and asbestos. 


Rosert Mauer, 70, plant superin- 
tendent for 35 years at the Byrnes- 
Conway Company, asphalt producers 
and road and pavement contractors lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, died on September 
10 in that city. 


Henry Fox, 86, retired owner and 
operator of several stone quarries in the 


Town of Verona, N. Y., died recently at 
his home in Durhamville. Mr. Fox, who 
is survived by his wife and two sons, 
had been ill for a long time. 


Joun Cain, who was until recently g 
partner in the Sawyer Sand & Gravel 
Company of Holdredge, Nebraska, was 
killed on July 9 when a scoop-loader he 
was driving overturned. 


Joun W. Fow ter, a director of the 
United States Gypsum Company for the 
last 42 years, died on July 15 at the 
age of 79 years at a hospital in Chi. 
cago. Mr. Fowler had also been a mem. 
ber of the company’s executive and 
finance committees and had served 2 
years as chairman of the executive com. 
mittee. 


Frank E. Davis, secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Gypsum Company, 
died on July 26 at his home in Buffalo, 
New York, at the age of 59 years. Mr. 
Davis joined the staff of the National 
Gypsum Company in 1926 as assistant 
to the president. In 1929 he was made 
secretary and treasurer of the firm. 


WatTEeR J. ScHIENLE, 60, who had 
been associated with the Consolidated 
Rock Products Company of Los Angeles 
for the last 20 years, died on August 2. 
Until his recent illness Mr. Schienle had 
been superintendent of the Alameda, 
California, plant. Previously he had oc- 
cupied the same position at the Roscoe 
plant. 


Everett WituiamM Haze ton, 76, who 
formerly operated the California Lime 
& Cement Company in Des Moines, 
Iowa, died recently in a New York City 
hospital after a lingering illness. 


Hosart Davipson, 73, a representa- 
tive of the Monarch Cement Company 
of Humboldt, Kansas, was found dead 
in his room in Topeka on August 4. 
Mr. Davidson had apparently died of 
a heart attack in his sleep. He had been 
associated with Monarch for more than 
20 years and had long worked the north- 
eastern and northwestern parts of Kan- 
sas. 


Georce L. Berry, 44, who was until 
two years ago manager of the Albany 
Sand & Gravel Company of Albany, 
Missouri, died in that city on August 
3 after a prolonged illness. 


Joun G. Carrot, 40, a sales repre- 
sentative of the North American Cement 
Corporation of New York, died on Au- 
gust 11 of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident near Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware. Mr. Carroll’s offices were i 
Washington, D. C. 


Ray M. Litre, 46, chief draftsman 
for the Carthage Marble Corporation 
at Carthage, Missouri, since 1927, died 
unexpectedly on July 29 at his home. 
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The makers of the Beltloder have stand- 
ardized on Thermoid belting for many years 
because it has proven itself capable of standing 
up under hard punishment. Exposure to weather, 
high angle of operation, intermittent loads, vari- 
ous kinds of materials all put the Beltloder and 
is Thermoid belting to an extreme test. The 
toughness and super-flexibility of Thermoid belt- 
ing permits the use of a very small idler pulley 
on the Beltloder, making it possible to bring the 
belt closer to the ground and with less difficulty 
to push the conveyor into the pile of material 


to be moved. 


This is just one of hundreds of instances of the 
way Thermoid—working with designers, engineers 
and production men—has aided industrial prog- 
ress. Whatever your problem in the field of ma- 
terials handling or power transmission, you owe 
it to yourself to consult your Thermoid Representa- 
tive. Like so many others, you may find—lIt's 


Good Business to Do Business with Thermoid.” 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting « 
FH.P. and Multiple V-Belts and Drives * Conveyor Belting 
* Elevator Belting © Wrapped and Molded Hose * Sheet 
Packings * Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products © 
Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 


Loading coal the costly, old-fashioned, back-breaking way 
* * * 

Fast, economical coal-loading with the Thermoid-equipped 

Beltloder. On this rigorous job, users estimate that a single 

Thermoid conveyor belt handles as much as 100 thousand 


tons of coal 


nermol 
Rubber 


Contributor te Industrial Advancement Since 1880 
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NEW MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


@ New Lubrication System 


A new system for loading hand-oper- 
ated grease guns has been announced 
by the Alemite division of the Stewart 
Warner Corporation of Chicago. In this 
system, a “gun-loader fitting,” which is 
mounted on the head of a hand gun, 
permits grease to flow into the reservoir 
of the gun in the same manner that it 
flows into a bearing through a lubrica- 
tion fitting. According to the manufac- 
turer, a gun can be loaded in a few 





Method of loading gun. 


seconds without air-pockets, waste or 
contamination. A companion item to 
this system is a loader valve mounted on 
a bucket pump or loader pump, func- 
tioning in the same manner as a coupler 
applied to a fitting. 

A hydraulic hose plug prevents the 
lubricant from escaping through the 
grease hose when a gun is being loaded. 
When fully loaded, the gun automatically 
disconnects from the loader valve. Pres- 
ent users of guns and bucket pumps can 
obtain the necessary fittings for convert- 
ing their equipment to a loader oper- 
ation. 


@ Conveyor for Many Uses 


A new lightweight portable conveyor 
for industry, called the ‘“Tote-All 





New lightweight conveyor. 


Zephyr,’ has been announced by Ma- 
terial Movement Industries, formerly 
Coaltoter Conveyor Co. (Not Inc.) of 
Chicago. According to the manufacturer, 
the Tote-All Zephyr brings a new mean- 
ing to the word “portability” in the field 
of power conveyors. The 12-ft. model 
weighs only 135 lbs. (without motor). 
It is made of special alloy steel and is 
corrosion and abrasion resistant. At the 
present time, two lengths are available 
—12 ft. and 16 ft. Both models have an 
8 in. belt. Power is furnished by a 
gasoline engine which is mounted above 
the conveyor, out of the way of dust, dirt 
and _ spillage. The engine mounting 
is adjustable, to keep the engine level 
at all positions. The conveyor may also 
be furnished with an electric motor for 
use when electricity is available, or it 
may be purchased without power unit. 

Since it can be carried by one man 
from one job to another, the Tote-All 
Zephyr may be used for conveying many 
types of bulk products such as sand, salt, 
coal, gravel, fertilizer, etc. 


@ Alloy Steel Rope Socket 


A cast-steel wire rope socket has been 
added to the line of the Chicago Steel 
Foundry Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Though approximately 1,000,000 sockets 
of various sizes have been made, the 
company reports that it has received no 
reports of failures in any installation. 
Evansteel is the trade mark brand of the 
material used in this product. 

Made of heat-treated alloy steel, Chi- 
cago rope sockets are claimed to be capa- 
ble of over 95,000 pounds tensile strength 
per square inch. 

A spiral bead inside the bowl is said 
to secure the babbit more firmly, thus 
preventing the rope from working loose. 
Various standard sizes are available for 
wire rope ranging from 76 to 2% inches 
in diameter. 


Motors of structural steel. 


@ Electric Car Puller 

The Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Broo, 
lyn 20, New York, pioneer manufy! 
turers of worm-drive hoisting machinery 
are now offering a new model elect; 











Car puller with enclosed gearing. 


capstan car puller in which the gearing 
is internal with the motor—compact and 
totally enclosed. A dirtproof, waterproof 
unit for outdoor use in all sorts of 
weather is the result. 

The new “Silent Hoist” electric cap- 
stan car puller is available in two sizes, 
a 7¥2-horsepower unit with a capacity of 
5,000-lb. draw-bar pull and a 15-horse- 
power unit with 10,000 lb. draw-bar pull- 
ing capacity—all completely assembled, 
ready to be bolted down to the user’ 
foundation and designed for immediate 
service. Stock units are available for 
220/440 volts, 3-phase, 60 cycles, and 
also for d.-c. service on application. Car 
pullers can be furnished with control and 
other accessories such as rope, car hooks, 
snatch blocks, etc. 


@ New A.-C. Motors 


At a recent meeting for trade paper 
editors, the Westinghouse Electric Con- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., announced the 
introduction of a new line of alternating- 
current motors to be known as the “Life- 
Line.” This new line of motors, which 
incorporate improved construction fea- 
tures, are 35 percent smaller than 











former models; they have __ increased 
starting torques of 134 percent per 
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=| SINCLAIR OPALINE TBT MOTOR OIL 
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“hooks, Made specially for gasoline-powered bus, truck, tractor and con- 
struction equipment service...where the pull is hard and steady. 
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a Sinclair OPALINE TBT Motor O11 is made-with special additives to fortify 
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it against oxidation tendency under high temperatures, discouraging gum, 
lacquer and carbon deposits. Special detergent qualities help keep engines clean; 
inhibitors protect against bearing corrosion and foaming. 

Try this extra-duty oil for extra-duty service. It’s made in grades to suit 


varied engine designs and operating requirements. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, n.y © 
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pound of motor, and maximum torque 
increases of 116 per cent. per pound of 
motor. 

Structural steel with a coating of 
baked thermoset varnish and lacquer is 
used instead of cast iron. Size reduc- 
tions, which meet standardized N. E. 
M. A. specifications, have not caused a 


reduction in the size of the electrical 


. working parts. 


Standardization and interchangeability 
of parts makes it possible to convert a 
motor into a splash proof, open-pro- 
tected, or totally-enclosed fan-cooled type 
of motor, depending upon the conditions 
to which it will be subjected. 





@ Classifier with Gear Drive 

Announcement of the addition of a 
gear drive on the Hardinge Counter- 
Current Classifier has been made by the 
Hardinge Company, Inc., of York, Pa. 
This gear is claimed to give positive 
drive to the single moving part of the 
classifier, which is the slowly rotating 
drum. The Hardinge Counter-Current 
Classifier, which is used in closed circuit 
grinding operations, is recommended for 
various classifying steps ahead of thick- 
ening and for counter-current washing 
of high-specific-gravity and abrasive ma- 
terials. 

A spiral attached to the inner surface 
of the drum causes it to revolve. Ma- 
terial is fed in at one end above the 
pulp level. As the classifier rotates, the 
coarse particles which settle out are 
moved forward by this spiral and re- 
peatedly turned over. The fines accom- 
panying the unclassified coarse particles 
are released and washed back toward 
the overflow by the wash water which 
is introduced at the discharge end. The 
fines and wash water overflow at the 
opposite end of the classifier, while the 
sand and oversize is dewatered and ele- 
vated by buckets to a higher elevation. 


@ One-Man Gas Hammer 

A self-contained gasoline hammer with 
14 attachments for diversified applica- 
tions is presented by the Syntron Co. 
of Homer City, Pa. The absence of 
external attachments for power makes 
this 97-pound unit a desirable type of 
portable machine. A two-piston, single- 
cylinder, air-cooled engine furnishes the 
power to give 2,000 impulses per min- 
ute. 

The 14 available attachments make 
this unit suitable for drilling, digging, 
breaking rock, and many other opera- 
tions. Additional features claimed in- 
clude low maintenance and operating 
costs, rugged construction, and idling 
throttle controls which permit the point 
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Cutaway view of classifier with) geared drum for positive drive. 


to be placed where desired without 
bouncing. One man can operate the 
hammer, which is small enough to fit 
into the trunk of an automobile. 


@ Arm-Action Loader 


A special feature of the Owen Loader, 
manufactured by the Marion Machine 
Company of Marion, North Carolina, is 
its arm-and-shoulder action. Designed 
to be used with the Case industrial trac- 
tor (Model D-I), or with dump trucks, 
the loader is operated by hydraulic ac- 
tion controlled by two levers. For use 
with the tractor, the loader has a bucket 
width of 59 inches and a capacity of % 
cubic yard, level, or 5 cubic yard, 
heaped. The hydraulic system includes 
two single-acting rams on the side arms, 
two double-acting cylinders on the A 
frame, a Vickers Vane type pump and a 
Vickers multiple unit valve. The ap- 
proximate weight is 4,000 pounds. 

When the loader is to be mounted on 
a truck, a Model A, having the follow- 
ing specifications, is used: bucket width, 
6 feet, 10 inches; bucket capacity, 4% 
cubic yard; A frame and bucket arm of 


Right: Tractor-mounted loader. 


Below: Truck-mounted loader. 


welded steel construction; hydraulic 
pump operated from power take-off as 
provided for on standard transmissions; 
hydraulic cylinders controlled by a unit 
valve; control levers in the cab. 


@ Diesel-Driven Generator 


Constant, steady power-line quality 
voltage without the use of accessory 
regulating equipment was the objective 
in designing the new Sheppard diesel 
a.-c. generating sets, the recently-devel- 
oped “Regulectric” system utilizing 
built-in circuit. Factory set, it requires 
no attention while in operation. It js 
extremely sensitive to small changes in 
generator voltage, and it maintains a 


Generating set with built-in circuit. 


normal variation of + 2 per cent. from 
no load to full load. 

The R. H. Sheppard Company of 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, has adopted this 
new generator as standard equipment on 
its diesel-driven a.-c. generating sets of 
5 to 15 kw. capacity. Other sets are 
available up to 36 kw. 
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@ Mounting Insulator 

The B. F. Goodrich Company of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, is introducing its new “Vibro- 
Insulator,’ a device recommended by 
the manufacturer for mounting any type 
of machinery which may set up vibra- 
tions. Vibro-Insulators are actually rub- 
ber springs designed to carry a load 
in shear. They are claimed to be noise- 
free and easy to install. Goodrich also 
states that the device provides both lat- 
eral and vertical absorption and requires 
practically no attention, although it must 
be protected from excessive oil and tem- 
peratures over 150 degrees F. 


@ Roller-Bearing Crusher 

The Universal Engineering Corp., of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., has announced its 
new welded-base, roller-bearing crusher 
which is recommended for either port- 
able or stationary operations. The double 








Ship plate sides, welded base. 


walls, made from heavy ship plates, are 
reinforced with heavy dovetailed check- 
erboard ribs. All bearing surfaces are 
fitted portions, machined to close toler- 
ances, and the bearing pads, made from 
electric furnace cast steel, are welded 
in place. 

Two distinct crushing blows, produced 
by eccentric and radial toggle action. 
are made with each revolution of the 
shaft. A primary blow occurs at the 
top of the jaw, and a secondary stroke 
at the bottom. 


@ Blast-Hole Drill 


An adaptation of the hydraulic-feed 
rotary-type drill and modern roller-cone 
rock bits mounted on a motorized drill 
rig is the manufacturer’s description of 
the Sullivan 56-BH rotary blast-hole 
drill, a recent product of the Joy Manu- 
facturing Company of Michigan City, 
Indiana (Sullivan Division). The unit 
is self-propelled and mounted on crawler- 
type treads. Power is provided by dual 
gasoline engines, electric motors or diesel 
engines. The 30-foot folding mast is 
equipped with heavy-duty sheaves and 
drill-pipe guards. The _ semi-automatic 
chuck is mechanically actuated and con- 
trolled by a single lever. Pressure is ap- 
plied to the drill pipe and bit by means 
of twin hydraulic cylinders. 
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Self-propelled rotary-type drill. 


The drill pipe consists of 10- and 20- 
foot lengths of 4-inch-square pipe, and 
torque is applied through a square drive- 
bushing instead of through chuck jaws. 
Feed pressure is applied through the 
chuck, and rotation through the square 
drive-bushing. 

Years of constant development and 
research activity resulted in the Hughes 
tri-cone bit, having heat-treated alloy 
steel parts. 


@ Protective Seal 


R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, 
Coatings Division, of Camden, New 
Jersey and Toronto, Canada, has devel- 
oped “Cocoon,” a protective packaging 
material for machinery and equipment 
such as that used in the nonmetallic in- 
dustries. As indicated in the illustra- 
tions, the plastic coating—consisting of 
modified film-forming vinyl resins, car- 
ried in volatile solvents—is sprayed on 
the equipment with a gun. It may also 
be applied by cold dipping. The process 
is intended as a substitute for dis- 
mantling and storing equipment and ma- 
chines and also for protective coverage 
during shipment. 

Special bridging strips are put on first” 





























to connect projections on the article to 
be covered and to simplify the process. 
The web-like coating is then applied 
with the spray gun. When the sealed 
machine is to be used, the coating is 
simply stripped off. 


@ Synthetic Oil 


A new synthetic lubricating oil that 
does not become thick in winter nor 
thin in summer has been released by the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. of New 
York. This new synthetic product is 
called “Prestone” motor oil, the same 
trade name as that given earlier to Union 
Carbide’s ‘“‘Prestone’ anti-freeze. Be- 
cause its viscosity remains the same 
throughout hot weather and sub-zero 
temperatures, Prestone motor oil is re- 
ported to promote easier starting in the 
winter, and to eliminate changing to a 
heavier oil in the summer. 


@ Fuse Cap 


RDX, the war’s most powerful chem- 
ical explosive, is the basic charge of the 
radically new Western “Big Inch” blast- 
ing fuse cap, it was announced by F. S. 
Elfred, Jr., general manager of the ex- 
plosive divisions of Olin Industries, Inc., 
East Alton, Illinois. 

This is the first known commercial 
use of RDX, the acre-devastating ex- 
plosive which made the super-blockbuster 
Europe’s most fearsome aerial bomb. It 
was the explosive of the bazooka’s pro- 
jectile and of moulded demolition charg- 
es. Also known as cyclonite, RDX was 
once one of the most closely guarded 
secrets of the war. Because of its tre- 
mendous power, it has made possible 
the smallest blasting cap ever developed. 

The length of the new cap is hardly 
more than 1% inches in length and 
less than a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter. Being made of shining aluminum, 
the new caps are easily found when ac- 
cidently dropped on dark mine floors. 
Because the new cap is so short, it is 
easy to bury it completely in the smallest 
stick of dynamite, thus reducing the risk 


Below, left: Webbing coat being applied. 

Filaments bridge over gaps between fapes, 

but do not touch machine. Right: Webbing 
being stripped from machine. 














“BIG THREE” 
STOPPER 


In 1921, little Centre College of 
Kentucky startled the sports world by 
stopping Harvard, 6 to 0. This was the 
first challenge to the football supremacy 
of “Big Three.” 


STOPPED 
FROM THE AIR 


In May, 1942, at the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, the U. S. Navy met and 
stopped the Jap fleet. By winning this 
battle, the first major victory for the 
U. S., a chain of victories was started 
that was never stopped. 


FAMOUS FOR SURE STOPS 





at all times are Johns-Manville Industrial Friction Materials. 
Available in a wide variety of flexible and rigid styles, 

these Friction Materials ‘Go to work’. . . on swings, crowds, 
hoists and brakes. . . to give you the maximum cycles per 
minute on your equipment. 

Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, New York 




















of its being struck with a tamping bar. 

“Big Inch” caps are designed for safe 
handling and can withstand the shock 
of a heavy impact without detonating, 
This feature is of particular importance 
to men who have to use them—men 


Mason E. Gill, research technician, of Olin 
Industries, Inc., illustrates the results ob- 
tained in the composition C sand bomb test. 
Composition C is RDX, the basic charge of 
the new "Big Inch" blasting cap. The cyl- 
inder on the left contains sand that has been 
crushed by using a Western "Big Inch" cap. 
The cylinder on the right contains the rela- 
tively smaller amount of sand that has been 
crushed using a conventional cap. 


who work in mines, quarries, and on 
construction jobs. They can be used 
in all types of blasting requiring the 
use of fuse caps, such as quarries, open 
pits, mines, highway excavation, etc. 
The development of RDX, original- 
ly announced by Germany in 1923, was 
carried out at Olin Industries by Dr. 
Fred Olsen, a nationally known explosives 
chemist, and his staff of assistants. 


@ Drill Steel Guide 


The Universal Pneu- 
matic Tool Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., is now pro- 
ducing a specialty item, 
“The Maloney Drill Steel 
Guide,” which serves as an 
aid for better drilling jobs 
and is also a safety device. 
With this unit, the oper- 
ator can drill a hole at 
any angle and in the pre- 
cise spot desired. Since the 
Maloney Guide holds the 
drill steel mechanically in 

position and at 
any angle, boul- 
ders can be broken 
with the grain 
with no danger 


of smashed hands or feet. Fifteen feet 
of flexible chain is furnished with each 
guide for wrapping around a _ boulder 
and holding the guide in place while 
drilling. 
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@ Cold Repair System 

Several methods of performing cold 
repairs on cracked, broken or weakened 
machine parts or pressure vessels of cast 
or forged metals have been developed 
by the Metalock Co. of Long Island 





TMETALOCK 























Typical repair method. 


City, N. Y. ‘“‘Metaloy” is the designa- 
tion of a series of high-strength alloys 
used in “Metalock” repairs, in which 
specially formed locks or keys are used. 
Slots are cut transverse to the fracture 
and Metalocks are inlaid by cold-working 
into the parent metal. 

“Masterlock” is the method involving 
the use of an inlay of high-strength al- 





MASTERLOCK 
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For high-stress points. 


loy plate at points of high stress con- 
centration in broken castings or in un- 
broken sections subject to overloading 
and potential fracture. Masterlocks are 
held in place by dowels cold-worked into 
matching half holes between the parent 
metal and the lock. 

“Interlock” is a modification of Mas- 
terlock. Here holes of various designs 
are cut into the plate, to be filled with 





INTERLOCK 














Use of metal "islands." 


“islands” of the parent metal. This 
type of repair is widely used in strength- 
ening weak castings or wherever the 
utilization of additional support from 
the parent metal is desirable. 
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The ‘“‘Metalace” technique is used in 
sealing cracks against leakage. Holes are 
drilled and tapped and Metaloy studs 





METALACE 





























For sealing cracks. 


or dowels are inserted tangent to each 
other along the line of fracture. These 
studs are cold-worked to insure tight- 
ness and complete filling of the crack 
with new metal. Metalace is used with 
Metalocks to obtain a _ pressure-tight 
joint and to strengthen the rigidity of 
all Metalock repairs. 


@ Device for Product Size 


A new Type R reduction crusher with 
a “Speed-Set” product control has been 
announced by the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company of Milwaukee. Spe- 
cial features include a recessed spider 
cap to reduce wear; spherical-type spider 
bearings; a one-piece manganese steel- 
ring inner crushing surface, held in place 
by a self-locking device; a scientifically 
designed crushing chamber; dust seal; 
resilient mountings; a hydraulic jack; 
and an automatic relief valve. 

The built-in Speed-Set product con- 
trol is said to permit a change in product 
size in a few seconds with the turning of 
a crank. In emergency shut-downs, the 

















New jaw crusher. 


crushing chamber can be emptied by 
opening a valve, turning the Speed-Set 
crank backward to relieve the pressure, 
and rocking the sheaves by hand. The 
Type R is available in four sizes, the 
largest of which crushes 312 t. p. h. 

(By a regrettable error, the September 
issue, page 136, carried a view of four sizes 
of the Type R crusher with a description 
of the A-1 jaw crusher; the picture above 
shows the A-1 jaw crusher described on 
that page.) 


@ Three-Roll Crusher 

A new design of roll crusher employ- 
ing three rolls is announced by the 
Pioneer Engineering Works, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. The third roll is mounted 








over the stationary roll in such a posi- 
tion that the rock is fed into the opening 
between the top roll and the stationary 
roll and then passes between the sta- 
tionary and the horizontal floating roll. 
Each of the three rolls is equipped with 
manganese steel shells. The third roll 
assembly may be obtained with attach- 
ments for installing on Pioneer two-roll 
crushers. The triple roll crusher is avail- 
able at present in two sizes, 54- by 24- 
inch and 40- by 22-inch. 


@ Welding Goggle 


A new head-rest welding goggle which 
can be instantly thrown into “off guard” 
position for rapid inspection of setups 
is announced by American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 





Left: In position; right: off guard. 


Developed to eliminate waste motion 
and speed up welding operations, the 
goggle is attached by a friction joint to 
a comfortable headgear assembly. Using 
only one hand, the welder can flip the 
goggle above his eyes, where it is held 
securely by the friction joint. 

Adjustable for individual features, the 
goggle is equipped with opaque eyecups 
specially designed for wearing directly 
over the eyes or over personal prescrip- 
tion glasses. 


@ Dust Control 


Spencer “Drill-Vac” equipment is re- 
commended by the Spencer Turbine 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, for 
controlling dust at rock drilling opera- 
tions. A complete system consists of a 














System for dust control. 


vacuum producer, dust separators, va- 
cuum hose lines, and a vacuum hood 
which is applied at the top of the drill 
hole. The primary separator, used be- 
tween the hood and the secondary sepa- 
rator, is said to be effective in either wet 
or dry drilling and removes about 95 per- 
cent of the dust or sludge. That reaching 
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How Pump Maintenance Has Been Slashed 
By Many Sand and Gravel Producers... 


Pumping mixtures of sand and 
water in washing, separating and 
classifying operations, or for 
waste sand disposal, imposes se- 
vere abrasive wear on the pump 
parts that come in contact with 
the materials. When 

the water end parts 

are of ordinary iron 

or steel, wear is 

rapid, the pump op- 

erates at progres- 

sively decreasing ef- 

ficiency, and mainte- 

nance is a costly 

item. 

Pump mainte- 
nance costs have 
been substantially 
reduced in an ever- 
growing number of 
sand and gravel 
plants, which have 
installed Amsco- 

Nagle Pumps, with 

water end parts of “the toughest 
steel known.” Austenitic manga- 
nese steel offers incomparable re- 
sistance to such abuse as the con- 
tinuous abrasive action of sand 
and gravel. Wear is slow for the 
water end parts of Amsco-Nagle 
pumps, and consequently the in- 
itial hydraulic efficiency of the 
pump is sustained for prolonged 
periods. Less frequent replace- 
ments and operating interrup- 
tions make these pumps econom- 
ical in the long run. 

Picture P-51-N shows an 
Amsco-Nagle 6” Type “T” frame 
19 pump; used for waste sand 
disposal in an Ohio quarry since 


1942. Originally this pump was 
fitted with cast iron, because of 
its lower price. The cast iron 
parts, however, did not stand up, 
and manganese steel was substi- 
tuted during the first year of op- 


eration. With this change the 
economy of the pump improved 
greatly. 

Picture P-37-N shows an 
Amsco-Nagle 6” Type “T” frame 
19 pump; one of two which have 
been used since 1941 for wasting 
excess sand at an Indiana plant. 

In addition to wearing parts of 
tough manganese steel, Amsco- 
Nagle pumps embody correct de- 
sign for the efficient handling of 
abrasive materials. Send for our 
latest pump literature. 

Joliette Steel Limited, Joliette, 
Quebec, owned by American 
Brake Shoe Company, produces 


and sells Amsco Manganese Steel 
Castings in Canada. 


’ Foundries. at 
Chicago Heights, Ill.; New Castle, Del.; 
Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices In Principal Cities 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS © ILLINOIS 
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the secondary separator is deposited jn 
an easily removed dust pan. This col- 
lector is claimed to give maximum pro- 
tection against silicosis, as the actual dust 
count in the breathing zone of the opera- 
tor is reduced to less than the safe 
limit prescribed by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Drill-Vac equipment is 
available in either portable or stationary 
units handling up to 24 drills. For each 
additional drill, a hood and a primary 
separator are added to the unit. 


—Trede 
Literature 


The pieces of literature listed below can 

be obtained direct from the manufac- 

turers named, or requests can be ad- 

dressed to Pit and Quarry's “Service 
to Readers" Department. 

















THEORY AND PRACTICE OF FILTRATION. 
By George D. Dickey and Charles L. 
Bryden. 346 pages. Published by the 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New 
York. Price, $6.00. 


Deals with filtration as applied to the 
separation of solids from liquids and 
gases by the use of porous media. Spe- 
cial chapters have been devoted to oil, 
water and sewerage filtration. The first 
section of this book concerns the history, 
theory and principles of filtration, as a 
foundation for the proper understanding 
and interpretation of the process; the 
second part is comprised of a presenta- 
tion of various types of filters and related 
data. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENG- 
LisH TECHNICAL Dictionary. First 
American edition. Compiled by Francis 
Cusset. 590 pages. Published by the 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York. Price, $5. 

This volume was compiled to help the 
technical man in reading French tech- 
nical texts. It covers the fields of metal- 
lurgy, mining, electricity, chemistry, me- 
chanics, and related sciences. 


Uneasy Money. By Edward H. Faulk- 
ner. Published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press. Price, $1.50. 

The author advocates as a solution for 
the nation’s quandary—caused by wasted 
resources and a staggering national debt 
—the cutting of production costs, accom- 
panied by a lower price scale. He op- 
poses subsidies, and suggests instead bet- 
ter handling of soils as a means of re- 
ducing production costs. 


Low-Cost DEPENDABLE POWER AND 
Licht. Bulletin CD-101 25M 2-46. 
Consolidated Diesel Electric Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 

Type FW SupercHarcep Locomo- 
TIVE Dreset-Encine. The Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

VrsraTinc ScrREENS. 16 pages. Pio- 
neer Engineering Works, 1515 Central 
Avenue, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 
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B. V. E. Nordberg, who has been since 
1923 executive engineer of the Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, died on August 19 
at the age of 62 years. At the time of 
his death Mr. Nordberg was vice-chair- 
man of the Milwaukee sewerage com- 
mission. 


F. H. Jusenius has 
been made general 
manager of the rock 
and gravel crushing 
machinery line and 
the stoker division 
of the Diamond 
Iron Works, Inc., of 
Minneapolis. He 
was formerly in 
charge of export 
sales and previously | 
had been affiliated 
with R. G. Le Tour- , 
neau, Inc., of Peoria, F. H. Jusenius 

Illinois, and the Bucyrus-Erie Company 
of South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





E. C. Bayerlein, | 
chairman of the 
board of the Nord- 
berg Manufacturing 
Company, recently 
retired from active 
service in the firm’s 
activities. Mr. Bay- 
erlein had been as- 
sociated with Nord- 
berg for more than 
52 years. He ap-. 
peared (Pir AND 
Quarry, September, E. C. Bayerlein 
p. 79) in a group 

picture of four men in the Nordberg or- 
ganization who had given the company 
50 years or more of service. 





L. G. Schraub, vice-president and 
general manager of the Wire Rope Cor- 
poration, 21st and Manchester Streets, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
that firm. ° 


The Thermoid Company of Trenton, 
New Jersey, expects to begin installing 
machinery in three buildings of its new 
plant at Nephi, Utah, by December of 
this year. Products will include brake 
linings, clutch facings, universal joint 
discs, radiator and air hose, V-type fan 
belts and all types of industrial belting. 





Clement M. Gile had been appointed 
vice-president, in charge of sales, by 
the Gulf Oil Corporation of Pittsburgh. 


W. E. Collins, Jr., has been named 
manager of the Seattle district explosives 
sales for the Atlas Powder Company. 

He succeeds W. T. Mahood, who will 
be associated with the San Francisco 
district sales office. 
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You can’t pass road mixes across the counter 
like sugar or salt, but certain unique features 
of KOTAL MASTER MIXES make it possible to 
handle them almost as easily as that. 


KOTAL MASTER MIXES can be stockpiled ready 
for delivery in any quantity at any time, regard- 
less of season or weather. That's a great con- 
venience and a saving for plant, contractor and 
customer. Only the KOTAL Process makes this 
possible. 















Let us tell you more about this important scien- 
tific development in the art of road building 
and maintenance. We'll gladly send free booklet 
to you—also the name of your nearest supplier. 


KOTAL COMPANY 


360 Springfield Ave. * Summit, N. J. 


KOTAL Waeter Wires 


















The Advanced All-Weather Aid in Building Better Roads 





View of proposed Caterpillar plant at 


Peoria, Illinois. 


The largest expansion program in the 
history of Caterpillar Tractor Co., one 
that will enlarge the floor area of the 
Peoria, -Ill., plant by nearly 50 percent., 
has been announced by L. B. Neumiller, 
president of the company. 

Scheduled to be carried out progres- 
sively so that production can be in- 
creased as soon as possible, the expan- 
sion is expected to permit manufacture 
of more tractors by September of this 
year. Other increases in output will be 
felt increasingly in succeeding months. 
A new factory for the manufacture of 
diesel engines is the major project in 
“Caterpillar’s” program. 

The undertaking will add approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 square feet of floor 
space—about 41 acres—to the Peoria 
plant. Completion is expected in the 
summer of 1948. 


The Link-Belt Co. of Chicago, which 
manufactures materials-handling and 
mechanical power transmission machin- 
ery, has announced the opening of two 
new sales offices. The office at Cincin- 
nati is in charge of L. R. Clark, district 
sales engineer. Mr. Clark started his 
Link-Belt career in 1927 at the com- 
pany’s Dodge plant in Indianapolis. The 
Birmingham office will be under the su- 
pervision of C. C. Wiley, district sales 
engineer, who joined Link-Belt at the 
Philadelphia plant in 1926. 

Moline, IIl., is the location of an office 
opened earlier this year under the direc- 
tion of M. J. Parykaza. 


Announcement has been made by 
Colonel Robert H. Morse, president and 
general manager of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., that L. W. Stolte has been elected 
to the position of secretary of the com- 
pany, to replace Fred C. Dierks, who 
recently retired after a service of 45 
years. 

Mr. Stolte joined the Fairbanks-Morse 
organization in 1928 as a bookkeeper in 
the Cleveland branch. In July, 1945, 
he was transferred to the headquarters 
office of the company in Chicago as gen- 
eral credit manager, which position he 
now holds in addition to his duties as 
secretary. 


The Kensington Steel Co. of Chicago 
has announced the return of Eugene C. 
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Bauer, Jr., recently a major in the U. S. 
Army, to the firm’s staff in Chicago. 
Mr. Bauer, who before his service in 
the Army was a member of Kensington’s 
preduction department, is now associ- 
ated with the sales division. 

During his four years of service in the 
Ordnance Department Mr. Bauer de- 
voted much of his time to critical pro- 
duction problems in all sections of the 
United States. 


J. H. Swan of Klipfel Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, and R. H. Thomas, 
president of Economy Pumps, Inc., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, have announced the pur- 
chase of the Klipfel stock by Economy. 
Mr. Swan remains with the company in 
an advisory capacity, and as chairman 
of the board of Klipfel. 

The Klipfel Manufacturing Company 
is a producer of pressure regulators, tank 
thermostat valves, water level controllers, 
pressure relief valves, pilot operated 
valves, etc. 


: T 


INTERNATIONAL DIESEL 


John F. Van Way, 
who was formerly | 
with Pit anpb 
Quarry as adver- 
tising representative, 
now heads his own 
company, the Serv- 
ice Equipment Com- 
pany of St. Louis, 
and represents the 
following firms: 
Baughman Manu- 
facturing Company, 
Byers Machine Com- 
pany and Erie Steel 
Construction Company. 

After leaving Chicago Mr. Van Way 
was associated for nearly two years with 
the Clearview Equipment & Manufac- 
turing Company in St. Louis. 


J. F. Van Way 


Robins Conveyors, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of materials-handling machinery, an- 
nounce the retirement of C. C. Brooks, 
who was western manager of the hoisting 
Machinery Division. 

Mr. Brooks joined Robins in Febru- 
ary, 1934, consequent to their purchase 
of the materials-handling section of the 
Mead-Morrison Manufacturing Co., with 
which he had been associated since the 
early 1890's. 


H. I. Gustafson has been elected vice- 
president and sales manager of the Gen- 
eral Machinery Company of Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Taylor Engineering Service has 
changed the location of its Detroit 
office. The new address is 2100 Industrial 
Bank Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


First of International Harvester's machines to be turned out at the new plant at Melrose 
Park, Ill, was the UD-I18 diesel power unit pictured above. All models in the Inter- 


national power unit line now are being produced at Melrose Park. 


UD-18 are, left to right: 


Inspecting the first 


Brooks McCormick, assistant general superintendent; Dante 


Chimenti, general superintendent; H. T. Reishus, general manager, Industrial Power Divi- 
sion; George Berg, assistant general foreman; R. E. Bloye (foreground), works manager; 


Neal Higgins, sales manager, Industrial Power Division; and 


H. B. Rose, manager © 


Manufacturing, Industrial Power Division. 


Pit and Quarry 





Diamond Iron Works, Inc., Minneapo- 
jis, manufacturers of rock and gravel 
crushing and handling machinery, an- 


P, A. Giessel C. L. Vader 
nounce the appointments of P. A. Giessel 
and C. L. Vader as assistant sales man- 
agers. 

Mr. Giessel returned to the company 
several months ago after three years of 
service in the United States armed forces. 
Mr. Vader has been associated with the 
firm since 1942 and prior to that time 
was active in construction work in Min- 
nesota and the Northwest. 


The Desoto Foundry, Inc., of Mans- 
field, Louisiana, has announced that after 
November 1 the firm will be known as 
the Hendrix Manufacturing Company, 
Inc. 


Robert L. Bartley, » 
for the last 12 years 
sales engineer of the 
Tank Division of 
Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc., of De- 
toi, has been 
named sales mana- 
ger of the division. 
Mr. Bartley joined 
Gar Wood in 1925. 

Clifford A. Sharpe 
has been appointed 
works manager of 
the company, to su- 
pervise operations at the following 
points: Detroit, Wayne and Marysville, 
Michigan; Newport News, Virginia; 
Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, Illinois; and 
St. Paul. 


Robert L. Bartley 


C. W. Pendock, president of the Le 
Roi Company of Milwaukee, recently 
announced the formation of the Cleve-. 
land Division, which will produce pneu- 
matic equipment at a new plant in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Russell R. Morgan, former 
official of the Cleveland Rock Drill Com- 
pany, will be in charge of the new Cleve- 
land Division of Le Roi. 

The Cleveland Division general offices, 
at first located at 703 United Bank Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, have been moved to 
the main plant at 12500 Berea Road, 
Cleveland 11. 


The name of Coaltoter Conveyor Com- 
pany (not Inc.), of Chicago has been 
changed to Material Movement Indus- 
Ines, effective May 15. The name was 
changed to portray more accurately the 
breadth of the company’s equipment and 
activities in the materials-handling field. 
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IF SLURRY IS YOUR WORRY... 


VY THE PUMP wniiiaailiaty suited -~ 
CEMENT MILL requirements. 


Y THE PUMP that practically 


eliminates stuffing box troubles. 





Representing the latest in advanced slurry pump design, the new 
Morris Type “R” will give you longer wear, lower operating costs, 
and less trouble with these features: 


1. Gland under suction pressure only. 
2. Freedom from packing troubles. 


3. Overcome uncertainty of proper hub-sealing water 
pressure. 


Loosen only four bolts to dismantle. 
Remove impeller and liners without disturbing piping. 


Suction and discharge nozzles in sixteen positions by 
rotating housing. 


Shell interchangeable for right or left hand rotation. 


Low velocity in suction chamber reduces scouring 
action. 

Excellent hydraulic efficiency; power requirements 
low. 


Use This Experience: 

Eighty-two years’ experience in building slurry pumps has equipped the Morris or- 
ganization with a vast amount of data and other valuable information. Take 
advantage of this experience, and let our engineering department help you in 
selecting the correct equipment for your needs. No charge or obligation. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


Baldwinsville, New York 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 











Here’s Why Profit-Minded 
Operators Everywhere Choose 
SECO Vibrating Screens 


More Tons Per Hour 


| Results count! Yes, day after day 
* performance records piled up by 
Seco screens over the last eight years 
on all types of installations prove 
conclusively their ability to screen 
more tons per hour. Here's How 


Patented Equalizer Assembly 


This basic engineering advantage 
G-» makes the difference! Seco and only 
Seco has a fully controlled true cir- 
cular action—that never varies—with 
less maintenance, keeps every inch of 
screen surface working at all times. 


No Bobbing @ Galloping 
or Weaving 


) There's no lost motion—no slowing up 

“* of the load—blinding is kept to a 
minimum—and just think how much 
longer a Seco screen will hold up on 
the job with less maintenance—be- 
cause there's no excess strain on any 
one part. Get more production per 
hour—per month—per year. Get a 
SECO! Write Dept. A. 


There’s a right SECO 
for your needs 


Sepetaeerey aed seep 
[oN MALE. .oecK..\M 
(GEy rN 





THREE AND ONE HALF DECK 


To scalp a small amount of over- 
size and make 3 finished sizes as 
well as fines. 


Screen Equipment Company, Inc. 
9 Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo 13, New York 





R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., announce 
that the firm received major awards x 
the 23rd annual conference and exhibit 
of the National Industrial Advertisers As. 
sociation held at Atlantic City recently, 
Earlier this year LeTourneau advertising 
campaign literature took honors in , 
competition sponsored by the Associated 
Business Papers. 


Harry M. Francis has been appointed 
to succeed John May as vice-president 
in charge of sales by the American 
Steel & Wire Company, Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. May was 
recently made assistant to the president, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor. 
poration of Harrison, New Jersey, an. 
nounces the following new exclusive dis. 
tributors of Blue Brute equipment: 

Wilhelm-Davies Company, Inc., Ham. 
den, Conn.; Interstate Truck & Equip. 
ment Company, Billings, Mont.; Airport 
Machinery & Storage Company, Anchor. 
age, Alaska; J. K. Wheeler Machinery 
Company, Salt Lake City; Burford. 
Toothaker Tractor Company, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Shaw Equipment Company, 
Dallas, Tex.; Dempster Brothers, Inc, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Carroll-Edwards & 
Company, Cincinnati; Bud Fisher Com. 
pany, Albuquerque; Andrews Equipment 
Service, Portland, Ore., and Spokane, 
Wash.; Epperson & Company, Tampa, 
Fla.; Highway Equipment & Supply 
Company, Orlando, Fla.; Jackson Road 
Equipment Company, Jackson, Miss; 
Caird Engineering Works, Helena, 
Mont.; Arrow Supply Company, Inc., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Drott Tractor Com- 
pany, Inc., Milwaukee. 


The Electric Machinery Manufactur- 
ing Company of Minneapolis, which spe- 
cializes in electrical power apparatus, has 
appointed Russell Ranson of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, as sales representative 
for North Carolina and South Carolina. 


The Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
of Chicago, manufacturers of Alligator 
Steel belt lacing, V-Belt fasteners and 
Flexco HD conveyor belt fasteners, an- 
nounce the following appointments of 
sales representatives: Richard Y. Dakin 
and Morris B. Miller of Dakin & Miller 
Company, Los Angeles, are covering 
California; E. R. Spragg and G. G. 
Spragg of Seattle are covering Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 


The Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, has 
appointed two new sales representatives. 
James S. Adair of New Orleans, who is 
associated with Claude Clingman, will 
handle Hendrick products in Louisiana, 
the gulf counties of Mississippi and 
southern Alabama. 

Feemster & Striger, architects and 
engineers, of Jackson and Tuplo, will 
cover the remainder of Mississippi. 


Iron and Steel Products, Inc., ai 
nounce the appointment of George L. 
Bladholm as special representative with 
headquarters in their general offices, 
Hegewisch Station, Chicago 33. 


Pit and Quarry 
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The clection of — 
Virgil V. Grant as 
treasurer of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Com- 

y of Peoria, Ill- 
inois, by the board 
of directors is an- 
nounced by L. B. 
Neumiller, “Cater- 
pillar” president. 

Assistant treasurer 
of the company since 
early in 1944, Mr. 
Grant succeeds W. J. 
McBrian as_ treas- 
urer. Mr. McBrian has been “Caterpillar” 
treasurer since November, 1938, and was 
dected a vice-president in May, 1944. 
Mr. Grant has been successively pay- 
master, supervisor of accounts receivable, 
auditor, credit clerk, assistant credit 
manager, domestic credit manager, sup- 
evisor of the auditing division and as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Virgil V. Grant 


E. J. Towey has been named sales 
manager for the Industrial Division of 
the Adel Precision Products Corpora- 
tion, 10444 Van Owen Street, Burbank, 
California. Mr. Towey was formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge of sales, 
engineering, advertising and develop- 
ment of new products for the Diamond 
Iron Works of Minneapolis, manufac- 
turers of rock crushers and other heavy 
machinery. 


R. C. Osgood, chief engineer and 
manager of the Hoist Division, was giv- 
en special recognition in a Naval Ord- 
nance Development Award recently con- 
ferred upon the Sullivan Division of the 
Joy Manufacturing Company, Michigan, 
City, Indiana. Also mentioned in the 
award were J. A. Drain, vice-president 
in charge of engineering, and the late 
Alton Hilliard, assistant to Mr. Osgood. 


R. W. Gillmore has been named man- 
ager of a new branch office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company of Milwaukee, 
opened in the Claremount Hotel Build- 
ing, Evansville, Indiana, according to 
an announcement by J. L. Singleton, 
manager of district offices. 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation has ap- 
pointed the Southworth Machine Com- 
pany of Portland as Maine distributor for 


the company’s line of industrial hose, 


conveyor belts and transmission belts. 


Appointment of the Republic Supply 
Company of California as distributor of 
Manhattan industrial rubber products 
has been announced by Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Manhattan Rubber Divi- 
sion, Passaic, N. J. 


New dealership appointments an- 
nounced by the Davey Compressor Com- 
pany of Kent, Ohio, are as follows: 

C. A. Lippincott & Bro. Company, 
Morristown, N. J.; Jones Rogers Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Phillips Machinery 
Company, Richmond, Va.; Phillips Ma- 
chinery & Tractor Company, Alexandria, 
Va, and Baltimore. 
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In another step in the development 
of its long-range expansion program, the 
St. Regis Paper Company of New York 
has purchased the Florida Pulp & Paper 
Company at Pensacola. 


Acquisition of the Florida property 
marks St. Regis’ entry into the kraft pulp 
and paper industry in the South, its pa- 
per-producing properties heretofore hav- 
ing been confined to the Northeast and 
Pacific Northwest. 


R. W. Sanborn, manager of hose sales 
for the Mechanical Goods Division of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
was presented with his 30-year pin at the 
Mechanical Goods Conference held re- 
cently in Akron. Presentation was made 
by W. C. Winings, manager of Mechan- 
ical Goods sales. 


James T. Skelly, Jr., son of the late 
James T. Skelly, vice-president of the 
Hercules Powder Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of sales for 
the cellulose products department. 


Link-Belt Company announces the 
opening of two new sales offices. At 
Birmingham, Alabama, C. C. Wiley, dis- 
trict sales engineer, will be in charge. 
The new Cincinnati office will be man- 
aged by L. R. Clark, district sales engi- 
neer. 


Robins Conveyors, Inc., Passaic, New 
Jersey, manufacturer of materials-han- 
dling machinery, announces that its Phil- 
adelphia office, formerly at 12 South 12th 
Street, will be consolidated with that of 
its parent organization, Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., at 401 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 8, effective September 1. 


Robert B. Davis, executive officer of 
the Raybestos Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, has been elected president of the 
Brake Lining Manufacturers Association. 
He succeeds James S. Doyle, automotive 
staff manager of Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, who headed the association for two 
years. 


John R. Craig, recently released from 
active Naval service, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of sales for the Taylor-Wharton Iron and 
Steel Company, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


A new point system for rating the full 
carrying capacities of International trucks 
under all operating conditions has just 
been announced by W. C. Schumacher, 
Manager of Sales, Motor Truck Division, 
International Harvester Company. This 
system makes possible an accurate cal- 
culation of the extra load any Interna- 
tional may carry where operating condi- 
tions are better than those on which the 
rating has been calculated. 

The system was developed by S. Co- 
lacuori, Internatonal sales engineer. It 
has been published as a sales engineering 
bulletin and distributed to all Interna- 
tional truck branches and dealers. 


By LEO T. PARKER 
» 


A few weeks ago a reader wrote: 

“I promised to pay $1,300 as a part 
construction cost of a roadway to pass 
close to our plant. Actually we do not 
need this new road because there is an- 
other closer, but I wanted to accommo- 
date other business people located on 
this new road. Now I need this money. 
Can I refuse to pay the $1,300?” 

The corporation refused to repay the 
$1,300. 

Contrary to the opinion of a majority 
of readers a mere promise is void. 

See Stonestreet v. Southern, 37 §. E. 
(2d) 676, reported July, 1946. The 
testimony in this case showed that a 
person named Stone leased his prop- 
erty to a corporation whose officials 
made a promise to pay Stone the ex- 
pense and cost of drilling a well on 
the property. 

The corporation refused to pay the 
property owner the cost of the well. 

In the subsequent suit, filed by Stone 
to recover the promised money, the 
higher court held the promise void, 
saying: 

“A bare promise, made without con- 
sideration, creates no legal rights and 
imposes no legal obligations. Its fulfill- 
ment is a matter of grace or favor on 
the part of the one making the promise.” 

We shall review several important late 
and leading higher court decisions in 
view of answering other legal questions 
sent in by readers, and designed to as- 
sist them to win similar litigations, and 
unavoidable legal controversies. 


Seller Has Legal Title 


A recorded chattel mortgage or con- 
ditional contract is effective to all per- 
sons in all parts of the United States. 
Now, a recent higher court has had oc- 
casion to decide whether a seller forfeits 
his legal rights to repossess the subject 
of a sale although he permits the pur- 
chaser to keep it after the latter has 
breached his contract to make agreed 
payments. 

In Thomas v. State Bank, 65 N. E. 
(2d) 626, reported June, 1946, it was 
shown that a purchaser of machinery 
made a down payment on a piece of 
machinery. He agreed to pay the bal- 
ance. The contract provided that the 
title to the machinery should remain in 
the seller until the full payment of the 
purchase price and interest had been 
made by the purchaser. The purchaser 
defaulted in making payments, but the 
seller permitted the purchaser to keep 
the machinery in his possession. 

In subsequent suit the higher court 
held that the seller could repossess the 
machinery notwithstanding the seller had 
negligently allowed the purchaser to 
keep the machinery for several months 
after he had refused to pay the amount 
due. 

Thus, it is quite apparent that al- 





30.000 YARDS OF SAND 


AND 


GRAVEL-"“SWINTEKED” IN 13 DAYS? 


HE Light Duty Eagle “Swintek” 

Dredging Ladder pictured (10-inch 
pipe size, 60-foot length) is owned 
by the Keokuk Sand Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa. Regarding the performance of 
this unit, the company writes: 


“We removed approximately 30,000 
yards in about thirteen working 
days with the Eagle “Swintek’”’ Lad- 
der on the job at Dam No. 20, Can- 
ton, Mo. This was a sand and gravel 
deposit in the main river. We en- 
countered some stones and dragged 
them back to the side of our dredge, 
which a rotary cutterhead could not 
have done. One particular day on 
this job, we ran 23 hours and 45 
minutes without the chain stopping, 
which we think was very good; this 
being the first time a “Swintek” had 
been operated by any of our men.” 


This statement touches most of the 
basic advantages of the Eagle “Swin- 


tek” Dredging Ladder — maximum 
production, dependable performance 
in continuous service, ease of opera- 
tion, even in the hands of inexperi- 
enced men, and the effective exclusion 
of oversize material from the pipe line 
and pump. In the above illustration 
you will notice oversize being carried 
up the chain after being screened from 
passing through the chain openings 
and clogging the suction line or pump. 
The manganese steel cutters which 
earry the oversize up the chain do 
double duty, as they also loosen the 
deposit; giving the “Swintek” much 
greater production than is _ possible 
with a plain suction line. 


And speaking of double duty, the 
picture below shows the same Eagle 
“Swintek” Dredging Ladder pumping 
out a coffer dam at Quincy, Ill.—a 
Federal job. The derrick boat was used 
to pull out coffer piling and sheeting, 

which was placed on the barges 
| shown and taken ashore. 


q The Eagle “Swintek” 
Dredging Ladder permits 
profitable dredging at much 
greater depths than can be 
exploited with a plain suction 
pipe. 

Write for Catalog No. 745. 
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133 Holcomb Ave. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“SWINTEK” DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 


GLE Specialized Sand and Gravel Equipment 


LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 
CLASSIFIERS — REVOLVING SCREENS 
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“SERVING INDUSTRY FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS” 





though a recorded conditional contrac 
clearly provided that after a specifieg 
date the purchaser has full and complete 
legal title to the subject of sale, yet the 
seller still retains his right to repossess jt 
if the purchaser defaults in making pay. 
ments stipulated in the contract. 


Independent Contractor Law 


Employers of an independent cop. 
tractor need not pay Social Security, 
Unemployment or Workmen’s Compen- 
sation taxes. Also, employers are not 
liable in damages for injuries sustained 
or caused by independent contractors, 

For illustration, in Macon, Inc., », 
Duhart, 24 S. E. (2d) 732, it was shown 
that a company owned four trucks in 
which its products were delivered daily 
to its customers. These trucks were kept 
at the company garage. Each truck had 
a special driver who came to the plant 
early every morning, loaded his truck 
and made deliveries to the company’s 
customers on whatever route the com- 
pany officials instructed him to cover, 
The company furnished gasoline and 
oil for the trucks and checked the gaso- 
line consumption of each truck. The 
employees turned in to the company 
each night the proceeds of the sales for 
that day and were paid their commis- 
sions plus salary at the end of each 
week. 

It was customary for the drivers of the 
trucks to carry boys with them to help 
make deliveries. The drivers and not 
the company paid these boys. 

One day a boy was killed while riding 
in a truck. The boy’s parents sued the 
company for damages. The company 
officials contended that no liability could 
exist because the driver was an inde- 
pendent contractor who employed and 
paid the boy who was killed. 

During the trial the testimony proved 
that the company officials never directed 
the drivers to hire boys, but they knew 
that they did so. Since the company 
officials ‘“‘controlled” the drivers, as by 
instructing them each morning what 
routes to take,’ the higher court held that 
the drivers were legal employees and 
not independent contractors. Therefore, 
the higher court held the company liable 
for death of the boy, saying: 

“The chief test to be applied in de- 
termining whether the relationship of 
the parties is that of employer and serv- 
ant, or that of employer and independent 
contractor, lies in whether the contract 
gives or the employer assumes the right 
to control the time, manner, and method 
of executing the work, as distinguished 
from the right merely to require certain 
definite results in conformity to the con- 
tract.” 


Independent Contractor 


When deciding whether an employee 
is an independent contractor or an OI 
dinary employee on whom Social Secut- 
ity, Unemployment Compensation, etc. 
must be paid, several facts must be con- 
sidered. : 

In determining whether an employee 1s 
an independent contractor, the most 1m- 
portant factor is the right to control the 
manner and means of accomplishing the 
result desired. If the employer has the 
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authority to exercise complete control, 
whether or not that right is exercised 
with respect to all details, an employer- 
employee relationship exists. Strong evi- 
dence in support of an employment re- 
lationship is the right to discharge at 
will, without cause. 

For instance, in Empire Star Company 
v. California Employment Commission, 
168 Pac. (2d) 686, reported July, 1946, 
it was disclosed that real property was 
leased by a company to a man named 
White who operated a quarry independ- 
ent from any supervision by the com- 
pany of the method, manner or details 
of operations. 

The higher court held that White is 
an independent contractor. 


How Easement Is Acquired 


An easement may be acquired by pre- 
scription or by continuous adverse pos- 
session. But an easement cannot be ac- 
quired by use of land through permission 
of the owner. It must be an adverse 
use. “? 
See State v. Blue Club, 156 Pac. (2d) 
667, where it was shown that the own- 
ers of land knew and did not object to 
use of their land. For many years the 
use was continued through permission 
of the owner. Recently, a suit developed 
when the property owner sought to stop 
this usage of the land. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held that the user had not 
acquired an easement or prescriptive 
right to continue use of the land. This 
court said: 

“There was no act by any one that 
could be designated hostile or an act 
which would put the appellant (land 
owner) on notice that the use was in- 
tended to be under claim of right.” 


Jury Must Decide 

A jury is privileged to decide, from 
the testimony, whether an employee is 
entitled to recover compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

For illustration, in Smith v. Stanolind 
Company, 189 N. W. (2d) 244, it was 
shown that an employee named Smith 
inhaled hydrogen sulphide gas. Later 
Smith suffered from fibrosis of the lungs 
and enlargement of the heart and was 
totally and permanently disabled for 
normal manual labor. 

The legal question presented the jury 
was whether Smith was entitled to com- 
pensation. In holding in favor of Smith, 
the higher court said: 

“While the evidence does not show 
that fibrosis of the lungs and enlarge- 
ment of the heart are illnesses which are 
exclusively caused by the inhalation of 
hydrogen sulphide gas, the evidence does 
show that those employees coming in 
contact with even small quantities of 
hydrogen sulphide gas might reasonably 
expect to have fibrosis of the lungs and 
enlargement of the heart.” 


What Is Disability? 


Generally speaking, the term “disabil- 
ity” means incapacity because of injury 
to earn the wages which the employee 
was receiving at the time of injury. 
However, according to a modern higher 
court a workman is entitled to “reason- 
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able” compensation for serious bodily 
disfigurement without regard to earning 
capacity. 

See Branham v. Denny Roll & Panel 
Company, 223 N. C. 233. This higher 
court said: 

“The right to compensation is not de- 
pendent upon the inability to do sub- 
stantially the same work as before the 
injury. It is confined to the loss of 
ability to earn in the same or any other 
employment.” 

On the other hand, an employee can- 
not recover additional compensation 
based upon disfigurement unless the in- 
jury disadvantageously affects the em- 
ployee from standpoint of earning wages. 

For example, in Parrott v. Barfield, 34 
S. E. (2d) 802, it was shown that an 
employee received a serious injury to 





his back when lifting. He applied for 
compensation based upon “serious bodily 
disfigurement.” This higher court re- 
fused to allow compensation for serious 
bodily disfigurement, and said: 

“There is no evidence whatever of any 
element of unsightliness in the claimant’s 
appearance.” 


Must Use Care 

Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that all employees must use “reasonable” 
care to safeguard all persons against 
injuries. 

For instance, in Stafford v. Gowing, 18 
N. W. (2d) 156, it was shown that a 
bystander lost an eye when he was struck 
by a splinter while a workman was cut- 
ting a pipe with a hammer and chisel. 
The court allowed the injured person 
heavy damages, and said: 
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INSTEAD OF VOLUME 
The 10% to 40% variation you get with other types are eliminated in the 


HARDINGE CONSTANT-WEIGHT FEEDER 


This Feeder is revolutionary in principle, because it regulates both coarse 
and fine materials by weight instead of volume. 
maintains a constant weight of material, no matter how other conditions change. 


Other types of regulating feeders measure by volume rather than weight, and - 
thus are subject to size of the feed, bin segregation, bulking, moisture, 


and specific gravity of materials. 


This variation is at least 10%, and sometimes as much as 40%, even with 
The Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeder eliminates 
these variations, assures uniform operation, and provides a record of the 


apparently uniform materials. 


amount fed that can be relied upon. 
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PULVERIZERS 


Hundreds of Installations . . 
Use Bradley Pulverizers 


for the reduction of 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
Cement Materials and all 
Dry, Non-Metallic Minerals 


CAPACITIES: 1 TO 50 TONS PER HOUR 
FINENESSES: 20 TO 350 MESH 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 





a HYDROCLASSIFIERS 


* Denver Hydroclassifiers are used in the mining, 
industrial and chemical industries for fine sizing and 
desliming—are particularly well suited to obtaining 
accurate separations in the 100 mesh and finer range. 


* Totally enclosed, running-in-oil speed reducer, 
with accurately machined, highest quality gears 
assures dependable, trouble-free operation and re- 
quires minimum horsepower. 


* Patented spiral rakes discharge material faster— 
move particles to center cone in one revolution. Rakes 
may be raised or lowered while hydroclassifier is in 
operation, by means of convenient handwheel. 


Our Testing Division will conduct tests, FREE, to determine 
proper type and size classifier to best fit your requirements. 


WRITE FOR HYDROCLASSIFIER BULLETIN C4 A-B 


“The firm that makes tts frlends happier. healthier, and wealthier” 


DENVER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 5268 e DENVER 17, COLORADO 


DENVER 
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“In cutting the pipe, defendant (em. 
ployee) was bound to exercise ordinary 
care not to expose plaintiff (property 
owner) to unreasonable risk. . .” 


Must Report Promptly 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that an injured employee who fails 
to report an accident promptly cannot 
recover compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. How- 
ever, prompt report of an accident en- 
titles the injured employee to compensa- 
tion, although he received no treatment. 

For example, in McNaboe v. General 
Motors Corporation, 47 Atl. (2d) 345, 
reported July, 1946, it was shown that 
one morning an employee was loading 
a hand-truck with 50 bags of sand which 
involved the lifting of as much as 100 
pounds. Having loaded the truck, he 
was in the act of pulling it to an elevator 
when he was seized with a violent pain 
in the left groin. He continued to work 
until late in the afternoon, when he was 
examined by a physician who gave no 
treatment. Later it was discovered that 
the employee had a hernia. 

In the subsequent law suit the higher 
court allowed the employee compensa- 
tion under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, saying: 

“The fact that no treatment was ac- 
tually administered cannot be permitted 
to annul the attendance.” 

On the other hand, see Black v. De 
Vries, 133 N. J. L. 368, 44 A. (2d) 386, 
where a workman was not seen by a 
physician until about two weeks after 
the accident. The court held this de- 
feated the claim under the statutory re- 
quirement. 


When Check Is Payment? 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: If a purchaser of non-metallic 
products sends his bank check for the 
amount of the debt, is the debt ex- 
tinguished ? 

The answer is no, if the seller refuses 
to accept the check as full payment. See 
in Modern Corporation v. McCrea, 46 
Atl. (2d) 767, reported July, 1946. 
Here a property owner refused to make 
payment of the $600 balance due a con- 
tractor on the contention that the con- 
tractor had not fulfilled the terms of the 
contract. However, the property owner 
wrote the contractor a letter enclosing 
check for $342.17, upon which was 
written that the check was in full settle- 
ment of the amount owing. The prop- 
erty owner did not receive the check 
back and in subsequent litigation argued 
that the claim was settled in full. The 
higher court refused to agree and stated 
important law, as follows: 

“While a large proportion of business 
today is conducted through the medium 
of checks, the general rule is that the 
receipt of a check is not payment of a 
debt until honored, unless accepted as 


payment.” 
Hidden Defects 


In Nelson v. M. C. M. Truck Lines, 
25 So. (2d) 236, reported June, 1946, 
the testimony showed that a buyer named 
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Nelson purchased from a seller one 
Model 104 Northwest Dragline for 
$6,500 cash. Nelson sued the seller and 
asked the court to compel the seller to 
return the purchase price. 

During the trial Nelson proved that 
the machine possessed hidden defects, so 
as to render its use unreasonable, in- 
convenient and unsatisfactory. 

The higher court promptly rendered 
a verdict in favor of the buyer, since 
the contract contained no clause ex- 
cluding an implied guarantee. 


Cannot File Suit 

A foreign corporation, in order to 
maintain a suit in many states, must file 
documents of incorporation etc., with 
officials in such state. 

For illustration, in R. 7. Brown Com- 
pany uv. Grosjean, 180 So. 634, a corpo- 
ration was denied recovery in a law suit 
because the evidence showed that it was 
“doing business” in a foreign state and 
that it had failed to file certain docu- 
ments with officials of the state. 


Not Emergency 

According to a late higher court deci- 
sion, if the driver of an ambulance is 
not on an emergency call, his duty to 
keep a lookout in all situations is ex- 
actly the same as that of ordinary drivers. 

In Hess v. Robinson, 163 Pac. (2d) 
510, reported May, 1946, it was shown 
that a motor truck and an ambulance 
collided. The owner of the truck sued 
the owner of the ambulance. 

The jury held the owner of the am- 
bulance liable because: first, it was not 
on an emergency call; and second, its 
driver’s negligence caused the collision. 


City and Gas Company Liable 

A striking example of liability for in- 
juries negligently caused by gas mains 
and appliances is found in RuAl v. City 
of Philadelphia, 29 Atl. (2d) 784. 

The testimony showed that an ex- 
plosion was caused by gas leaking from 
a gas main which was undermined by a 
leaking water main. The _ testimony 
showed that the gas company and also 
municipal officials had been notified that 
gas was smelled in the location. 

An explosion occurred, and the de- 
pendents of a person killed by the ex- 
plosion sued both the city and the gas 
company. 

The higher court held both liable. 


Kinds of Guarantees 

There are two classifications of guar- 
antees: namely, expressed and implied. 
An implied warranty exists where the 
buyer expressly or by implication makes 
known to the seller the particular pur- 
pose for which the goods or equipment 
is required, and the testimony shows 
that the purchaser relies upon the skill 
and judgment of the seller to supply 
equipment reasonably fit for such pur- 
pose. 

However, no implied guarantee can 
arise when the seller gives an “expressed” 
verbal or written guarantee. 

For instance, in Citizens Fuel Com- 
pany, 168 S. W. (2d) 586, it was shown 
that a purchaser sued a seller to recover 
damages on an implied guarantee in the 
sale of a Diesel engine. The counsel for 
the purchaser argued that the seller of 
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the engine was liable on an implied guar- 
antee because the seller knew the purpose 
for which the engine was to be used; 
that he had superior knowledge concern- 
ing the engine which he manufactured 
and sold; that the buyer relied upon the 
superior knowledge and judgment of the 
seller as to the kind, nature and capacity 
of the engine; but that the engine would 
not perform the work for which it was 
purchased. 

However, the purchaser failed to prove 
that the seller had not given an “ex- 
pressed” guarantee. Therefore, the 
higher court refused to hold the seller 


Permission Necessary 

Insurance policies cover only persons 
who use motor vehicles by permission of 
the insured. 

For illustration, in Snyder v. St. Paul 
Mercury Indemnity Company, 191 S. W. 
(2d) 107, an employee stole a motor 
truck and had a collision. The court 
held that the insurance policy did not 
cover the accident because the employee 
was not using the truck by “permission” 
of its owner. 


What Is Dependency? 
An important legal question is: What 
is legal dependency? 


liable, and said: 
“We have held that 


warranty may be excluded by ‘express’ 
agreement between the parties.” 


In Traders & General Company v. 
Stanaland, 189 S. W. (2d) 55, a higher 
court held that under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the word “dependent” 


such an ‘implied’ 
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Great Flexibility 


Sauerman machine can 
reach across a_ stream, 
pond, pit or stockpile or 
to top of hill and move 
material rapidly from any 
point within its cable ra- 
dius. The radius can be ex- 
tended as far as 1,000 ft. 


Ww 
Write for Catalog 


Completely illustrated book 
describing many typical in- 
stallations. Our Engineer- 
ing Department will gladly 
advise on your own prob- 
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SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 


eam SCRAPER BUCKET 


; a 
This 2Y2 eu. Py Sauerman Power Scraper cuts dooply a A of gravel ae 


cu. yd. of material an hour to eru seraper tail-b 
is attached to a movable A-frame located on the brow of the hill. - 


SAUERMAN POWER SCRAPERS 


At sand and gravel screening plants, stone crushing 
plants, cement mills — in fact, wherever there are 
problems of excavating or stockpiling bulk materials 
—Sauerman Crescent Power Scrapers daily demon- 
strate their ability to dig and deliver large tonnages 
of materials at costs of a few cents a ton handled. 


Operation and Upkeep Are Simple... 


Operator has control of everything at his finger-tips. 
Any workman is easily trained for the job. Power 
consumption is small. Installation and upkeep costs are 
surprisingly low. -. .. 

534 S. CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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is a person who relies in whole or in part 
upon the assistance received from the 
injured employee. 

In this case the testimony showed that 
an employee had contributed $15 or $18 
monthly to a relative. The court held 
that the relative was a dependent and 
entitled to receive compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Minor Injured 

It is well to have on record a recent 
higher court decision holding that an 
employer is not liable for injuries to 
children. ; 

For example, in Caissie v. City of 
Cambridge, 58 N. E. (2d) 169, it was 
shown that at the end of the day’s work 
workmen piled up boards and beams 
which, if they had been left undisturbed, 


would not have caused any _ injury. 
Many children lived in the vicinity. No 
watchman had been furnished to pro- 
tect pedestrians traveling near the site 
of the work. 

One evening several children took a 
beam and placed it upon a wooden 
horse for a seesaw. The beam fell and 
broke the leg of a minor child. His 
parents sued for damages. In holding 
the parent not entitled to damages, the 
higher court said that a trespasser can- 
not recover damages for an injury not 
intentionally caused by the party being 
sued. 

Compensation Not Allowable 

Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that the criteria of a compensable acci- 
dental injury are: First, was the em- 
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The Low Belt Cost Per Ton Conveyed of CINCINNATI 


Conveyor Belts is a point of keen interest today. 


Alert 


aggregate plant operators, anticipating the change in 
business setup, want to improve plant efficiency and 


maintain profits. 


CINCINNATI Conveyor Belts are in tune with this kind 


of planning. 


Unusual performance records highlighting 


Lower Belt Cost per Ton Conveyed ... Long Service 
and BIG Tonnage carrying power prove them the de- 
pendable belts to meet the conditions of today and the 
competitive demands of tomorrow. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


CINCINNATI CONVEYOR BELTS 


ployment a contributing cause to the 
accident? And second, can the em- 
ployee prove that the injury was sus. 
tained? If so, the injured employee js 
entitled to receive compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Otherwise no compensation is allowable, 

Thus, failure of an employee to prove 
positively that his injury occurred 
“within the scope of the employment” 
automatically forfeits his right to re- 
ceive any compensation. 

For instance, in Bouvier v. County 
Gas Company, 45 Atl. (2d) 894, re. 
ported June, 1946, an injured employee 
sued his employer to recover compensa- 
tion. The accident happened at night, 
with no witnesses. 

The higher court refused to allow com- 
pensation, saying: 

“Upon admission to the hospital peti- 
tioner (employee) made no mention of 
an accident to the doctor who obtained 
his history.” 

And, in Dane, 118 Atl. 708, an in- 
jured employee permitted his claim to 
lie dormant for almost two years before 
filing for compensation and in the mean- 
time paid his own medical and hospital 
bills. In subsequent suit the higher court 
held the employer not liable. 


Fraud Defined 


First, it is important to know that a 
seller of nonmetallic materials is liable 
in damages for fraudulent statements or 
promises made to a purchaser who re- 
lied upon such statements before the 
sale was made. However, a purchaser 
must prove these facts, otherwise he will 
not be awarded a favorable verdict. 

For instance, in Campbell v. C & C 
Company, 21 N. W. (2d) 427, reported 
March, 1946, the testimony proved that 
a purchaser refused to make agreed pay- 
ments for merchandise and the seller re- 
possessed it. Later the purchaser sued 
the seller for heavy damages and alleged 
that the seller falsely and fraudulently 
represented the quality of the merchan- 
dise. 

The higher court refused to hold the 
seller liable, because (1) the purchaser 
failed to prove that he relied upon the 
alleged false statements made by the 
seller; and (2) the purchaser did not 
prove that the fraudulent statements 
were made before he signed the contract 
of sale. This court held that in suits of 
this nature the purchaser must prove: 
(1) that the seller made a material rep- 
resentation; (2) that it was false; (3) 
that, when made, the seller knew that 
it was false, or made it recklessly, with- 
out any knowledge of its truth and as 
a positive assertion; (4) that he made it 
with the intention that it should be acted 
on by the purchaser; (5) that the pur- 
chaser acted in reliance on it; and (6) 
that he thereby suffered injury. 





Who are the important non- 
metallic minerals producers in 
New York—California—Minne- 
sota? Only the Pit and Quarry 
Directory can tell you. 
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CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


Dock 81107 (2)—Stone, fluxing, furnace 
or foundry, melting or refractory, un- 
burned, in bulk, in open-top cars, car- 
load minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
cars are loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
lish on, from Warren, O., to Youngstown, 
0., 46 cents gross ton, subject to Ex Parte 
148 and 162. 


Docket 81112 (1)—Limestone, ground or 
pulverized, unburned, carload minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds. Establish on, from 
Marlo, Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
w Bay Ridge, Long Island, N. Y., 666 
cents net ton. 

Docket 81114 (2)—Sand, all kinds, and 
gravel, carload, in open-top cars only, 
minimum weight 90 per cent. of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply. Establish on, 
from Sturm and Dillard Siding, O., to 
Marble Cliff, O., 83 cents per net ton, 
subject to Ex Parte 148. 


Docket 81117 (1)—Sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, moulding or silica) and gravel, 
carload, in open-top cars, minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of marked capacity 
of car, except that when cars are loaded 
to full cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply. Establish on, from 
Irving, N. Y., to Dresden (Yates Co.) and 
Geneva, N. Y., 143 cents per net ton, 
subject to Ex Parte 148. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


Docket 81132 (1)—Stone, crushed, hav- 
ing value for construction purposes only 
and not suitable for agricultural or chem- 
ical purposes, in bulk, in open-top cars, 
carload minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
the marked capacity of the car used. 
Establish on, from Melvin, O., to Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., 182 cents and Cairo, W. 
Va., and 143 cents per net ton, subject 
to Ex Parte 148 increase. 

Docket 81133 (2)—Stone, fluxing, fur- 
nace or foundry, melting or refractory 
(unburned), in bulk, carload minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of the marked ca- 
pacity of the car furnished, except that 
when car is loaded to full cubical or vis- 
ible capacity, actual weight will apply. 
Establish on, from  Bettsville, Gibson- 
burg, Maple Grove, Millersville, Wood- 
ville, O., and other stations in Northern 
Ohio Group as named in Item 10080. 
CF.A. tariff 218-N, to Brockway, Pa., 242 
cents per net ton. 

Docket 81137 (2)—Sand (except blast 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foun- 
dry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, 
moulding and silica) and gravel, in open- 
top cars, carload minimum weight 90 
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ACCESSIBLE AND 
ADJUSTABLE TO 
ROADSTONE COARSENESS 
OR AGSTONE FINENESS 


Americans offer custom-built models to best fit your particular operation and type of stone in 
your quarry. High tonnages in the one-step or circuit operations. Resistant to clogging. Capaci- 
ties up to 250 TPH. Ask any of the many who operate Americans. 


Send for bulletin on Rock Crushing Data. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1059 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 








GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC. 142nd Street & Rider Avenue, N. Y. 51, N. Y. 
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per cent. of marked capacity of car, ex- 
cept that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply. Establish on, from Riverton, 
Ind., to stations on the B.&O. Railroad 
in Indiana, viz.: Montgomery, Ind., 105 
cents; Loogootee, Ind., 110 cents; Martin 
Shoals, Raney Spur, Willow Valley, Ind., 
116 cents; Huron, Prosser Spur, Georgia 
and Mitchell, Ind., 121 cents per net ton. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket 81129 (2)—Limestone, agricul- 
tural, unburned, in open-top cars, car- 
load minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
cars are loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
lish on, from Speed, Ind., to representa- 
tive stations in Illinois, rates as shown 

in Exhibit A. 

EXHIBIT A 
Proposed rates per net ton 
To Stations in Illinois: 
Farrington, Palestine, Granville, 
Parkersburg 138 
Martinsville, Marley, Paris, Ver- 
million, Robinson, Oblong, Wil- 
low Hill, Calhoun, Olney, Dundas 143 

Jewett, Redmon, Oakland, Hinds- 

boro, Kemp, Conlogue, ’ Kansas, 

Ashmore, Newton, Wheeler Fal- 

mouth 

Effingham, Dexter, Altamont, Ar- 

cola, Charleston, Mattoon, Edge- 

wood, Gilmore, Evers, Toledo, 

Janesville 
Browns 

Docket 81142 (2)—(a) Slag, commercial, 
crushed (in bulk, in open-top equipment); 
(b) slag (other than commercial, crushed 
in bulk, in open-top equipment): (c) ashes 
or cinders (except mill cinder and pyrites 
ore cinder), in open-top equipment; car- 
load minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply. Es- 
tablish on, from Youngstown and Hub- 
bard, O., to Corry, Union City, Oil City, 
Franklin and Limestone, Pa., rates as 
shown below: 

Proposed rates in cents per net ton 
From Youngstown, O. to 

Corry, Union City, Oil City, Pa... 110 
PPAR, FR. o.6.0:6:0.00:00. 0:0 000:04 900.00 99 
AREER NL Ns. 5:5.n\0i6)0 ubiela nssielawisisca-ave 
From Hubbard, O., to Corry, Pa... 
Union City, Oil City, Franklin, Pa.. 
Limestone, Pa. .....cccccccccccccce 

CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 

DOCKET 

Docket 81154 (1)—Limestone, agricul- 
tural, unburned, in bulk, in open-top cars, 
carload minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
lish on, from Russellville, Ind., to 
Christman, Ill., 50 cents, to expire De- 
cember 20, 1946; Tuscola, Ill., 66 cents; 
Hammond, Ill., 77 cents and Decatur, 
Ill., 88 cents per net ton, subject to Ex 
Parte 148-162. 

Docket 81206 (1)—Slag, refuse, viz., 
slag, lumpy, or other than granulated, 
not screened, having no value for further 
extraction of metal, in open-top equip- 
ment, carload minimum weight -90 per 
cent. of marked capacity of car, except 
that when car is loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will 
apply. Establish on, from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to Youngstown, O., 165 cents per 
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. ton of 2,000 pounds, subject to Ex Parte 


148-162 increase. 

Docket 81236 (2)—Lime, common, hy- 
drated, quick or slaked, carload. Estab- 
lish on, from Ludington, Mich., to Wis- 
consin Dam, Wis., 18 cents 30,000 pounds, 
and 14 cents 50,000 pounds per 100 
pounds, subject to Tariff of Increased 
Rates and Charges No. X-148. 

Docket 81176 (2)—Sand, all kinds and 
gravel, carload, in open-top equipment, 
minimum weight 90 per cent. of marked 
capacity of the car, except that when car 
is loaded to full visible or cubical ca- 
pacity, actual weight will apply. Estab- 
lish on, from Gnadenhutten, O., to Cadiz, 
O., 66 cents per 2,000 pounds, subject 
to general increases under X-148-162. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
Docket 71187 (1)—Stone, crushed, in 
bulk, in open-top cars, minimum weight 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car, 
except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply, via B.&O. Railroad, Wash- 
ington, Ind., N.Y.C. (C). Establish on, 
from Georgia, Ind., to: 
Elnora, Sandy Hook, 
Ashley, Ind. 
Plainville, Capehart, Graham, Jor- 
dan, Thomas, Ind. .............. 
Little, Imd. ......0..ceeecsecseccece 
Oakland City, Coe, Gudgel, Somer- 
ville, Mackey, Buckskin, Ind. .... 
Tecumseh, Evansville, Ind. ......... 121 
Elberfield, Daylight, Ind. .......... 116 
Docket 81188 (1)—Stone, crushed, in 


Petersburg, 


bulk, in open-top cars, carload minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of marked capacity 
of car, except that when car is loaded to 
full cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply. Establish on, from 
Georgia, Ind., to Norris City, Ill, and 
Junction, Ill, 122; Shawneetown, Ill, 
128, subject to Ex Parte 148-162. 

Docket 81191 (1)—Stone, crushed, hay. 
ing value for construction purposes only 
and not suitable for agricultural or chem. 
ical purposes, in bulk, in open-top cars, 
carload minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
the marked capacity of the car used. 
Establish on, from Melvin, O., to Wayne, 
W. Va., 176 cents per ton, subject to Ex 
Parte 148-162. 

Docket 81192 (1)—Crushed stone, in 
open-top cars, carload minimum weight 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of car, 
except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply. Establish on, from Melvin, 
O., to Piketon, O., 105 cents per ton, sub- 
ject to Ex Parte 148-162. 

CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 

DOCKET 

Docket 81193 (1)—Stone, crushed, in 
bulk, in open-top cars, carload minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of marked capacity 
of car, except that when car is loaded 
to full cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply. Establish on, from 
Orleans, Ind., to Oolitic, Ind., 83 cents 
net ton, subject to Ex Parte 148-162 in- 
crease. 

Docket 81196 (2)—Limestone, agricul- 
tural, unburned, in bulk, in open-top 
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ars, minimum weight 90 per cent. of 
the marked capacity of the car, except 
that when the car is loaded to cubical 
or Visible capacity, the actual weight will 
apply, from Conneaut, O., to representa- 
tive points in Ohio, rates shown in Ex- 
hibit A, subject to Ex Parte 148-162. 
Exhibit A 
Destination Points (Rates in cents per 
ton of 2,000 Ib.) 
To representative Proposed Rate 
Akron, Chagrin Falls, Lisbon, 
Minerva, Cuyahoga Falls, O....... 116 
Alliance, Columbia, Kent, Struthers, 
OT, FR iis ose: s'o 5.6 wis, 45ioain see's 110 
Baltic. New Philadelphia, Sherrods- 
ville, Uhrichsville, Wooster, O..... 138 
Beach City, Canal Fulton, Canton, 
Lodi, Massillon, Mineral City, O... 127 
Brookfield, Orangeville, O........... 99 


NMR BIS oan 6 a. prsiars ers soins 110 
Cleveland, Girard, Mahoning, New- 

ton Falls, Youngstown, O. ........ 105 
MRM Actas chsinisisese's arta ei arson s 149 
DOR eis toie Dsnacenaanwesis 77 
SO eee 88 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT 
ASSOCIATION DOCKET 

Docket 67377 (1-R)—To establish com- 
modity rate on crushed stone, minimum 
weight marked capacity of car, except 
that when car is loaded to cubical or vis- 
ible capacity, actual weight will apply, 
fom Cumberland and Mills, Me., to 
Auburn and Lewiston, Me. Present, 77 
cents net ton per Me.C. R.R. I.C.C. No. 
(4567 and C-4570; proposed, 69 cents net 
ton. Reason: Enable Me.C. R.R. to re- 
ceive a haul on this material. 


Docket 39934 (1)—Gypsum rock, Rap- 
ids City, S. D., to Dewey, Okla. To estab- 
lish rate of 21 cents per 100 pounds on 
gypsum rock, mine run or crushed (not 
ground), minimum weight marked ca- 
pacity of car, from Rapid City, S. D., to 
Dewey, Okla. 


Docket 39983 (1)—Crude gypsum rock, 
Fairview and Voorhees, Okla., to Inter- 
state Points. To establish the following 
rates in cents per 100 pounds, on crude 
gypsum rock, carloads, minimum weight 
90 per cent. of marked capacity of the 
car, from Fairview and Voorhees, Okla., 
to the points shown below: 


To Rates 
Dodson, Kansas City, Sugar Creek, 

WR = 5.6 o2.sb nd yrnteaemisie net ae 10 
St. Louis, Mo., E. St. Louis, IIl., 

RR, HN. nin nnns cascncnasnoten 15 
Foreman, Okay Junction, Ark...... 14 


Memphis, Tenn., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., Hannibal, Mo. 

Bonner Springs, Kans. ............ 12 

Atlanta, Portland, Rockmart, Rose- 


BANA, MGR, wea cec chun ueamesee 30 
Augusta, Clinchfield, Ga., Knoxville, 
Tenm., Macam, G8. .....ccccceces 32 
Pe TU. De ean stconcceiciess 23 
Cherryvale, Neodesha, Fredonia, Ft. 
Scott, Avian, Carlyle, Chanute, In- 
dependence, Coffeyville, Mildred, 
BME, sock siunescensonnnnu sess 8 
Rime, MN -ssiewcaan cnn nance 2712 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


Docket 43733 (cancels 43722) (shippers) 





and easily ... 


Lifés 4,000 Pound Load 93 Feet 


The “Ottawa’’ INDUSTRIAL Hydraulic Front-End 
LOADER is a HEAVY DUTY Machine. . 
pounds of Sand, Gravel, Rock, Coal, Steel Pipe, Dirt 
or Other Bulk Materials to a height of 94% feet quickly 
it assures operator perfectly CLEAR 
VISION at all times, is quickly and simply ATTACHED 
or DETACHED and is SHIPPED COMPLETE (there’s 
absolutely nothing additional to buy or add) with com- 


INDUSTRIAL 


LOADER 


Available for 


INTERNATIONAL 
I-9 ID-9 
W-9 


INTERNATIONAL 
CATERPILLAR 


22 





. it lifts 4000 


plete HYDRAULIC SYSTEM including pump and valve. 
Bulldozer blade. Snowplow and Boom attachments are 
available. Write or wire today for FREE ILLUS- 


TRATED FOLDER and prices. Immediate shipment. 


STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


ee 
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The newly-designed latch (with stain- 
less steel spring) gives Laughlin’s unique 
Safety Hook a 25%-40% wider throat 
opening. 

Don’t chance accidents up above. 
Laughlin’s Safety Hook keeps loads 
under control even if jolted in mid-air. 
- They are made of drop-forged steel, 
heat-treated. They’re rugged. Get the 
details on these hooks with the im- 
proved type of latch. 


OTHER LAUGHLIN HOOKS 

Laughlin offers the most complete 
line of hooks, including grab hooks, hoist 
hooks, cargo hooks and other types, all 
heat-treated, drop-forged and weldless. 

Distributed through mill, mine and 
oil field supply houses. For catalog, 
write Dept. 3, The Thomas Laughlin 
Company, Portland 6, Me. 


JAUGHLN © 





























DUAL 
Jadipaver 


RINGS THE BELL 


Greater impact action of twin impel- 
lers is a sure winner, too. That’s why 
the New Holland 3030 breaker is a leader 
in stone crushing. 


Dual impellers, whirling in opposite 
directions, reduce run-of-the-quarry stone 
to any desired size. Equally suitable for 
gravel or quarry operation, the New Hol- 
land 3030 produces 75 to 150 tons per 
hour... does it on 75 to 150 h.p. Holds 
oversize to a small percentage. Fits any 
conventional closed circuit plant. 


Write Dept. A-10 for full details today. 


New Holland Model 3030 in action at 
Napoleon Limestone Co., Napoleon, O. 


NEW HOLLAND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MOUNTVILLE Nd) PENNSYLVANIA 





—Lime, common, hydrated, quick or 
‘slaked, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
and 50,000 pounds from Chazy, Glens 
Falls, Smiths Basin, N. Y., and West 
Rutland, Vt., to all stations on Bangor 
& Aroostook R.R., rates on basis of 120 
per cent. of Docket 16170 Scale and as 
shown in Exhibit A (copy of which will 
be furnished upon request), in lieu of 
current sixth class rates. Reason: To 
place rates on recognized basis. 

Supplement 2 to 43712 (shippers)— 
Crude gypsum rock, carloads, minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of marked capacity 
of car used, but not less than 80,000 
pounds, from Edward, Ont., to Martins- 
burg, W. Va., $5.20 per net ton. 

Docket 43747 (shippers)—Slag, coke, 
oven, in bulk, in open-top equipment, 
carloads, minimum weight 90 per cent. 
of marked capacity of car, etc., from 
Martin and Grays Landing, Pa., to Po- 
tomac Yard, Va., $2.09 per net ton in 
lieu of classification basis. Reason—On 
same basis as rates applying from and to 
other points. 

TEXAS-LOUISIANA FREIGHT 
BUREAU DOCKET 

Docket 8658—Shipper’s proposal to es- 
tablish the following rates in cents per 
100 pounds on lime (calcium), viz.: com- 
mon lime, hydrated, quick or slaked, in 
mixed carloads, with any or all of the 
following commodities: stucco, wall plas- 
ter and mix, concrete, dry (a mixture 
consisting of cement and sand, or cement, 
sand and gravel, dry; the amounts of 
cement in the mixture not to exceed in 
any case 25 per cent. and so certified on 
shipping order), in sacks, carloads; the 
weight of the lime shall not be less than 
30,000 pounds, minimum weight 50,000 
pounds, from El Paso to Midland, Mona- 
hans, Odessa and Pecos: to Midland, 23. 
Monahans 21; Odessa, 23 and Pecos 20. 

Docket 8658-A—Shipper’s proposal to 
establish the following rates in cents per 
100 pounds on lime (calcium) viz.: com- 
mon, lime, hydrated, quick or slaked, 
in mixed carloads with any or all of the 
following commodities: stucco, wall plas- 
ter and mix, concrete, dry {a mixture 
consisting of cement and sand, or ce- 
ment, sand and gravel, dry; the amounts 
of cement in the mixture not to exceed 
in any case 25 per cent. and so certified 
on shipping order), in sacks, carloads; 
the weight of the lime shall not be less 
than 30,000 pounds, from El Paso to 
Alpine 21 cents; Del Rio 27 cents; Marfa 
20 cents and Sanderson 23 cents. 

WESTERN TRUNK LINES NEW 

APPLICATIONS 

Docket E-41-773—Sand, carload, as de- 
scribed in Column B, Item 25, Western 
Trunk Line Tariff, 41-A, from Portage 
and Manley, Wisconsin to Cadillac, 
Michigan. Proposed—$2.54 per net ton, 
subject to Ex Parte 148. (By, shipper). 

Docket 7-41-774—Crushed stone and rip 
rap, carloads, minimum weight 90 per 
cent. of marked capacity of car, except 
that when weight of shipment loaded to 
capacity of car is less than ninety (90) per 
cent. of marked capacity of car, the actual 
weight will apply, from ‘Amazonia, Mo., 
to Republican and Alma, Neb. Proposed 
$1.74 net ton (subject to tariff of in- 
creased rates and charges No. X-148). 





BACON | 
CRUSHERS 
Complete plants designed and 
equipped, induding Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 


and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 
Plants. Engineering Service. 


FARREL-BACON 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 








BLOCKS MOVED EASILY! 


Detachable truck body can pick up 
from 75 to 200 concrete blocks. 


Save LABOR! Save BREAKAGE! 


Concrete block makers can save up to 25 
on labor costs and can reduce breakage 50% | 
with a BROOKS LOAD LUGGER hoisting 
unit installed on one truck. Above is seen 
a bottomless type body being lowered over 
a stack of cured blocks. Steel rods are 
ras through the block openings in the 

ottom layer and through corresponding 
openings in the sides of the container. 
Chains are then attached and entire load is 
hydraulically lifted to flat bed of Load Lug- 
ger on truck. Takes 15 seconds to unload 
complete stack at construction site. Write 
for catalog today. 


BROOKS EQUIP. & MFG. CO. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities : 
204 Davenport Road, Knoxville 8, Tennessee a 
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STEARNS JOLTCRETES are being built 


In quantities... 


STEARNS MACSINE 
HAVE A CHANSEe 


THE STEARNS 
MACHINE THAT 
DIDN'T GET 
BUILT / 


STEARNS CLIPPERS alse... . 


HERE’S WHY! 


that prompt shipment of machines long on order and service parts could 


Stearns capacity has been so greatly increased 


have been made IF sufficient raw materials were available. But, they are 
not! Naturally, a substantial part of our available raw materials must go 
into replacement parts—to keep géing those hundreds of good Stearns ma- 
chines already in the field. That's simply keeping faith with our customers. 


That is our policy. 


The production line pictures above indicate our splendid capacity, even 
though an occasional machine is sacrificed in order to better serve our cus- 


tomers with replacement parts. 


Until such time as raw materials are more plentiful, we need your coopera- 
tion—your patience. Order only those replacement parts that are absolutely 
essential. When possible, make temporary repairs pending receipt of new 
parts. Remember, orders are faithfully shipped in the same sequence as 
received. Phone calls and telegrams cannot expedite shipment. 

We prize highly our greatest asset, “customer good will’ — and we are 


fighting hard to keep it during these trying times. 
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Reack NEW HEIGHTS « 
PRODUCTION cndé QUALITY 


Operators old and new are stepping up production and improving the quality of their 
blocks and increasing profits thru Graveley “Better Built” Concrete Block Machines. 
Puta Graveley to work for you. One machine makes eight sizes of blocks, a truly versa- 
tile, practical money-making machine. There are two models, a 2-cell and a 3-cell, both 
two unit jobs. Two Graveley machines operating from a single mixer and conveyor 
will produce well over 3,200 blocks a day. Put this Graveley job to work for you. 
Provide for every possible customer demand in‘both style and size range of block. 

Write, wire or phone today for complete details, literature and prices. 


Reasonably prompt deliveries are now possible. 


BOB GRAVELEY INDUSTRIES, Ine. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


GRAVELE Well Hlis-MACHINERY 


Export Agents: Southeast Steel Sales Co. Dept. 91 Orlando, Fla, U.S.A’ 
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Post-War Building Boom 
Forces Easing of Draft 
Among "Critical" Workers 


According to a release from the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, a small 
number of workers in essential and criti- 
cal industries may obtain occupational 
deferments under Selective Service. The 
C.P.A. stressed that certifications could 
be honored “only if the total number 
were kept small’’. 

A Selective Service registrant between 
the ages of 19 and 29 may be placed on 
the Class II-A list if he is considered 
“irreplaceable and indespensable to an 
activity essential to the national existence 
or if he is certified by an appropriate 
government agency.” 

Employers or self-employed registrants 
engaged in the concrete block or brick 
business who seek C.P.A. certification 
should send two complete sets of Selec- 
tive Service Form 42A (Special-Revised ) 
to the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 





How Can We Serve You? 
Conserco Asks Customers 


One questionnaire that hasn’t been 
tossed into the wastebasket by recipients 
these days is the neat one-page informa- 
tion-getter mailed to potential and actual 
patrons by the Conserco Company of 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. The sheet 
seeks to learn, from answers to nine 
questions, the peculiar needs and wishes 
of each customer. On the basis of the 
information so gleaned, the company 
commends its truck mixer rental service, 
which offers trucks of three sizes. 

Present officers of the firm, which was 
formerly known as Conserco, Inc., in- 
clude the following: J. Maury Dove, Jr., 
president; Clifford F. Johncox, vice- 
president and treasurer; F. A. Gardner 
Dove, secretary. A complete account of 
Conserco’s activities appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of THe Concrete MANvu- 
FACTURER, page 155. 





Block Makers’ Association 
Fights Florida Price Ceiling 

The seriousness of the price squeeze 
which has affected many concrete block 
plants in the vicinity of Miami, Florida, 
led to the formation recently of the Dade 
County Concrete Product Producers As- 
sociation, an organization which seeks 
a new ceiling price of 18% cents a block 
at the plants, to replace the present 
14-cent ceiling. 

During the organization meeting, it 
was revealed that 12 plants with a to- 
tal capacity of 42,700 blocks per 8-hour 
day were turning out only about 5,500. 


Five plants are closed; only one is op- 
erating at capacity. This condition was 
traced to the shortage of “legitimately- 
priced” cement and the lack of labor 
for the fixed wage of 70 cents per hour. 





New Firm to Open Plant 
At Old Brick Factory Site 


The Midland Materials Company, a 
subsidiary of Midland Industries, Inc., 
which was formed to produce concrete 
block, culvert pipe, building aggregates 
and similar products, recently purchased 
the old Fredonia Brick Company’s plant 
at Fredonia, Kansas. Utilizing a part of 
the defunct firm’s equipment, Midland 
will carry on crushing and mixing opera- 
tions and will install a ready-mix plant 
for culvert tile. 

More than four carloads of machinery 
from the old brick works was sold by 
Midland to the Venezuelan government. 





Vets Make Blocks for 
Other Homeless Vets 


Acting upon their slogan “to see to 
it that they (veterans) will get enough 
concrete blocks so that they can stay out 
of fox-holes,” the Roper brothers, C. H., 
and R. W., and their partner, J. B. Joerg 
of New Smyrna Beach, Florida, are 
busily engaged in producing those blocks. 
The trio, all Army Air Force veterans 
of World War II, formed Roper Con- 
crete Works, report a heavy demand for 
their products. 





Robert L. Rowan, who was retired last 
May to inactive duty after having served 
for more than four years in the United 
States Navy (reserve) with the rank of 

“captain, has become president of the 
Houston Interlocking Tile Company of 
Houston, Texas. The firm manufac- 
tures an interlocking type of concrete 
masonry block suitable for commercial 
and residential construction. 


Coming 


October 16-19, 1946—Kansas City, 
Mo. Fall meeting, American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

January 27-30, 1947—Chicago. 
28th annual convention, Asso- 


ciated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Stevens Hotel. 


March 5-7, 1947—Los Angeles. 
17th annual convention, Na- 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, Biltmore Hotel. 














British Building Standards 
Indicate Effort to Speed 


Mass Production of Homes | 


A review of British Building Standards 
and their post-war applications by W. H. 
Deacy, Sr., was recently published in the 
official organ of the American Standards 
In his review, Mr. Deacy 
discusses the reports of the committees 
established by the Ministry of Works of 


Association. 


Great Britain in 1941 to investigate and 


report on the major problems likely to 


affect post-war building. 

The wide destruction of all types of 
buildings, particularly houses, during 
World War II, presented a replacement 
problem which made it evident to the 
Ministry’s building committees that old 
methods of construction would not fill 
the demand. This meant inter-war meth- 
ods of production, which appeared prom- 
ising, would have to be investigated and 
surveyed, restrictive building codes 
would have to be relaxed under the pow- 
ers of the Housing Acts and the Public 
Health Act, and entirely new construc- 
tions would have to be studied with the 
development of standard assemblies and 
sizes to speed manufacture and construc- 
tion and to make the most effective use 
of scarce materials. 

With the Committee on House Con- 
struction reporting a need for an esti- 
mated 3% to 4 million new houses in 
the first 10 post-war years, the British 
Ministry of Works is now seeking to 
apply standardization and mass produc- 
tion to housing. To this end, the British 
Standards Institution has developed ap- 
proximately 90 standards, with others 
soon to follow. Realizing the need for 
housing, the British have devoted a 
large percentage of their standardization 
effort to homes, although other types of 
structures have not been neglected. 

The following list of titles of British 
Standards in the field of concrete con- 
struction is evidence of the range and 
extent of their coverage: 


Concrete interlocking roofing tiles 

Precast concrete flue blocks for gas 
fires and ventilation 

Concrete plain roofing tiles and fittings 

Precast concrete blocks 

Concrete flooring tiles and fittings 

Sills and lintels (clayware, cast con- 
crete, and natural stone) 

Concrete aggregates and building sands 

Cement finishes 

Cast stone 


, i wi Ne ‘ 


To show how a particular manufac- 
turer or producer may find that the 
field or extent of a particular standard 
applies or relates to his product, the 
British Standard Specification for Pre- 
Cast Concrete Partition Blocks 492 is 
A foreword first 
explains with what the standard deals 
and calls attention to the difference in 
wet and dry strength, followed by a spec- 
ification which concisely describes the 
Following this, 


given as an example. 


cement and aggregates. 
the specification continues with surface 


texture, manufacturing methods, and di- 


mensions. In the recommended sizes, 


tolerances are given for thickness, length, 


and height. A paragraph is then devoted 
to special sizes. Joints, curing, and 
sampling are described and_ specified. 
The transverse strength for solid blocks 
of standard thicknesses and heights is 
given in tabular form. Compressive 
strengths for hollow blocks is likewise 
tabulated. Also included in the specifi- 
cations are drying shrinkages and bulk 
densities. 

The reports indicate that three specific 
groups will benefit by the new British 
Standards — the architect, the manu- 
facturer of building materials and equip- 
ment, and the contractor. Nearly all the 
recent standards received by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association from the 
British Standards Institute show a close 
tie-in in the coverage of each division 
of the building industry. 





40-year-old Firm Sold to 
New Michigan Concern 


An announcement made by Charles T. 
Campbell at Adrian, Michigan, stated 
that the newly-formed Adrian Concrete 
Products Company, of which he is presi- 
dent, had purchased the 40-year-old 
Willbee-Morse Concrete Company of that 
city. Oscar Morse will remain as man- 
ager, and the old firm name will be re- 
tained as a division of the new company. 

With the addition of new equipment, 
already ordered from the Stearns Manu- 
facturing Company, the output of the 
plant will be more than doubled. 





Installation of new machinery at the 
Amboy Cement Block Company’s plant 
in Amboy, Illinois, is expected to help 
materially in speeding production there. 
The face-down Miles block machine will 
turn out units in three designs. 


Precast Concrete Manhole; 
With Adjustable Risers 
Offered by Columbus Firm 


Evidence of the trend in concrete 
products and precast concrete applica- 
tions in the construction field may be 
shown by one of the latest innovations, 
precast concrete pipe manholes and coy. 
ers. This precast reinforced concrete pro. 
duct is now produced by the 21 plants 
of the Universal Concrete Pipe Com. 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, and was designed 
through the coordinated efforts of this 
company, Burgess & Niple, and the Jen. 
nings-Lawrence Company, consulting en. 
gineers, working under the supervision of 
Sanitary Engineer Grover Clements of 
Franklin County, Ohio. 

The designs shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations portray how concrete 
pipe has been adapted for standard 
manhole construction in the current $1,- 
500,000 sewer program for Franklin 
County. The design used on the Frank. 
lin County project is one suggested 
method for the adaptation of concrete 
pipe in manhole construction which 
is believed to be well suited to any 
manhole installation. 

The riser portion can be either rein- 
forced tongue-and-grooved sewer or cul- 
vert pipe, in combinations of 3 or 4-foot 
lengths to provide the required depth. 
A prefabricated, galvanized ladder is in- 
stalled by hooking it over the lid at the 
top and grouting the lower end to the 
base. The precast reinforced lid has its 
opening off-set to permit a direct verti- 
cal descent to the ladder, and also pro- 
vides for future grade adjustments. For 
ease of handling during construction, 
two hooks are embedded in the lid, 
which is cast to fit into the female end 
of the pipe with space allowance for 
grout. The engineers determined that it 
was more practical to pour a monolithic 
type base than to precast a base section 
and lower it into position. 


Below, left: Ladder is grouted at base and 
hooks over edge of lid. Note off-center lid 
Opening. 

Center: Grooved end of first section has 
been "mudded up," and is now ready for 
next pipe riser. 

Right: Manhole, completed and ready for 
backfill, has strength, durability and economy 
characteristic of concrete pipe construction. 
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jooming Block Industry's 
Problems Told—but Bright 
future Is Anticipated 


According to John S. Cooper, staff 
wrrespondent of the New York Wall 
greet Fournal, “Concrete block manu- 
facturers, stepchildren of the Govern- 
ments housing program, are running 
away With the game.” To prove this 
statement, he declares that the block 
makers have been turning out far more 
than Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt’s 
goal of 800,000,000 units for 1946. Those 
in the know, says Mr. Cooper, have 
estimated that the year’s output will be 
about 1,000,000,000—and even that vast 
quantity will fail to satisfy the growing 
demand. 

So great is the demand for concrete 
masonry units that 21 major clay brick 
companies have entered the field in re- 
cent months. Among these are the IIl- 
inois Brick Company (Chicago), the 
Cleveland Builders Supply Company, the 
National Brick Company (New York and 
Washington) and the Hydraulic Press 
Brick Company (St. Louis). At present 
the No. 1 producer is the Plastocrete 
Corporation of Hamden, Connecticut, an 
old-line block company with an annual 
output of 9,600,000. When the Illinois 
Brick Company’s two new plants have 
been completed, that concern will pro- 
duce 10,000,000 units annually. 

In addition to these plants, countless 
small companies have been turning out 
various types of blocks. So many new 
producers have opened plants, that the 
National Concrete Masonry Association, 
through its executive secretary, E. W. 
Dienhart, has warned newcomers of the 
future danger of an overcrowded field, 
in which they might lose their invest- 
ments because of an abnormally high 
competitive situation. 

In the field of block-making machin- 
ery, Mr. Cooper points out, firms such 
as the Besser Manufacturing Company, 
the Stearns Manufacturing Company and 
the Multiplex Concrete Machinery Com- 
pany, cannot begin to keep up with or- 
ders. Such companies, engaged in pro- 
ducing war materials during recent hos- 
tilities, have made slow progress toward 
resuming peacetime production, due to 
material shortages and various strikes. 
And without proper equipment, indis- 
pensable for quantity production, says 
Mr. Cooper, a block producer cannét 
realize a reasonable profit. ‘ 
Another problem besetting the block 
manufacturer is the present shortage of 
light-weight aggregates, as well as poor 
transportation due to the lack of box- 
cars. In view of this condition, many 
producers are utilizing native gravel or 
crushed stone, rather than depending 
upon the uncertain supply of such light- 
weight materials as expanded steel mill 
slag and cinders. 

John A. Ruhling, manager of the 
Housing and Cement Products Bureau of 
the Portland Cement Association, is 
quoted as warning those in the industry 
that “We shall again see the day when 
a customer will be the most welcome 
sight in the world...” Mr. Ruhling 
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stresses the importance of strenuous ef- 
fort on the part of manufacturers in de- 
veloping markets and in keeping pro- 
duction standards high. 

Despite the darker aspects of the pic- 
ture, the block-maker may take some 
comfort in the probability that an ex- 
tensive new market will be found when 
rent restrictions are relaxed sufficiently 
to stimulate the building of multiple 
dwelling units. 





Ready Mix and Block Plants 
Opened in Many Sections 


At Stevenson, Washington, H. A. Mun- 
dinger and Wray O’Neal recently in- 
stalled their concrete brick and block 
machine, a Stephen Flam Company 
model. They anticipate producing “Made 
in Stevenson” units in the immediate 
future. In the neighboring state at Al- 
bany, Oregon, W. A. Fix and L. L. Wald 
expect soon to deliver concrete blocks 
made in their plant, situated on the Wil- 
lamette River. Their firm, the Mortarless 
Interlocking Block Company, will spe- 
cialize in light-weight units containing 
pumice. 

Greeley, Colorado, is the site of the 
$30,000 plant of the McKinley Transit- 
Mix Concrete Company, which obtained 
much of its equipment through the War 
Assets Administration. 

Operation of the Permacon Products 
Company at Middletown, Indiana, be- 
gan early in August. The company man- 
ufactures waterproof concrete bricks. 

At Nashville, Michigan, Arthur Pen- 
nock has launched his new venture in a 
recently-constructed block plant situated 
near his own private gravel deposits, an 
ideal production setup. 





Prince Stone Block Company 
Sold to Robert Coats 


Transfer of the Prince Stone Block 
Company to Robert Coats by L. E. Ger- 
man was announced recently in Prince- 
ville, Illinois. Proposed improvements 
in the plant installations are expected 
to speed up production of the blocks, 
which are in such demand, says Mr. 
Coats, that customers want to take them 
from the plant before they are properly 
cured. 


1,000 Little Giants in 1946 
Proud Record of Florida 
Block Machine Maker: 


The one-thousandth Little Giant 
block-making machine to be produced in 
1946 has just left the shops of J. W. 
Appley & Son, Inc., St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida—a record in the block machine in- 
dustry. 

J. W. Appley, in the early 1930's, saw 
a growing need for a block-making ma- 
chine that would meet the requirements 
of smaller block plants, and he pro- 
ceeded to pioneer in the work of per- 
fecting one. The first Little Giant was 
produced in 1935 and was accorded im- 
mediate popularity. 

Realizing that a prime requisite of the 
smaller block-making plants would be a 
machine’s ability to operate constantly, 
with a minimum loss of man-hours, Mr. 
Appley precision-tooled the Little Giant 
and set up a system whereby parts are 
always available immediately. 

The original Appley machine shop 
opened in 1919. Prior to that its 
founder had manufactured cartridge 
cases for the Allies of World War I. 
During World War II, the Appley shops 
did much valuable defense work, manu- 
facturing machines to produce war 
tools. A large volume of repair work 
was performed for all branches of the 
armed services in their extensive opera- 
tions in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

J. W. Appley retired from active par- 
ticipation in the business three years 


ago. He was succeeded by his son, 
J. E. Appley. Today, their pioneering 
in the smaller block-making machine 


field is producing splendid results, and 
Little Giants move daily to all parts of 
the Americas — North, Central and 
South. 





Paul F. Fox, 38, died at his concrete 
block plant at Elwood, Indiana, on Au- 
gust 15. Mr. Fox had purchased the plant 
recently and had not completed his 
first day of work there. His body was 
found beside an electric mixer; but since 
-there was no witness of the accident, it 
could not be determined whether he 
had been electrocuted. 





Scene in the home of the Little Giant block machine, the shop of J. W. Appley & Son, Inc., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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SELF -DESIGNED EQUIPMENT FEATURED 
AT CONCRETE SERVICE BLOCK PLANT 


ONE of the thrills which a 
traveling editor occasionally 
experiences in his nomadic 
existence is the discovery of 
something new and different 
in the plants he visits. Seldom, how- 
ever, does he encounter an operation 
in which original, and practical ideas 





By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 





abound as was the writer’s experience 
a few weeks ago when he spent a 
full and interesting day at the con- 
crete block and ready-mixed concrete 
plant of The Concrete Service at 
Traverse City, Michigan. Among the 
original devices in this plant were 
the block machine, the mixer, the 
offbearer, the lift truck, the yard 
hoist, and many other items. All 
stem from the inventive genius of 
R. N. Samuelson, owner of the com- 
pany. 

Outstanding among these ma- 
chines is the automatic, plain pallet 
vibrating stripper block machine 
which can and does produce stand- 
ard 8- by 8- by 16-inch blocks at the 
rate of 480 per hour for an average 
day’s run. This machine is the re- 
sult of 12 years of study and experi- 
mentation by Mr. Samuelson whose 
inventive genius is apparent through- 
out the plant and even in his home. 
Patents have been applied for on all 


The ready-mixed concrete plant, with truck 
hopper and bin-supported elevator. Plant 
mixer is at right. 


A general view of the Concrete Service fa- 

cilities at Traverse City, Michigan, showing 

concrete block, ready-mixed concrete and 

sand-and-gravel plants, with yard-hoist in 
foreground. 


major features of this machine. Mr. 
Samuelson was in the contracting 
business with his father and two 
brothers from 1922 to 1932 when he 
started up his own gravel and con- 
crete block plants in Traverse City. 
He started out with a tamper ma- 
chine of a well-known make which 
did not meet his requirements, so in 
1937 he built a machine of his own 
design. This machine he operated 
for three years and then remodeled 
it to make it entirely automatic. This 
increased its capacity from 3 to 414 
standard block per minute. 

Mr. Samuelson was still not satis- 
fied and, after building his present 
plant in 1941, gave serious study to 
the possibilities of a hydraulically- 
operated machine. After he started 
to build this late in 1944, however, 
he found that a combination of com- 
pressed air and oil gave better re- 
sults. The resulting machine went 
into operation in July, 1945, and, ex- 
cept for minor changes, has operated 
steadily ever since except when la- 
bor was not available. In its first 
year of one-shift operation over 350,- 
000 blocks were produced. 

In the past year cinder blocks have 
been made most of the time but dur- 
ing recent weeks production has been 
concentrated on sand and gravel 
blocks. Mr. Samuelson has a gravel 
pit one-half mile from the plant, 
and a crushing and screening plant 


near the block plant, which can sup- 
ply aggregates whenever necessary. 
The cinders being used are obtained 
locally and are loaded by a Wagner 
Scoopmobile into trucks. At the 
plant a belt conveyor feeds them to 
a 16- by 16-inch Diamond two-roll 
crusher from which the product is 
elevated into one or more of the 
four compartments of the 100-cu.-yd. 
Butler steel bin. The same elevator 
is used for sand and gravel, which are 
dumped from trucks into a hopper. 
An unusual feature of the elevator is 
the fact that it is supported on the 
bin structure and that its return flight 
runs through the bin. This reduces 
the height needed for discharge and 
only a light metal housing is needed. 

Under the bin is a 2-cu.-yd. weigh 
batcher of own design which has a 
Toledo dial scale with figures large 
enough to be read from the block 
plant mixer or from ground level. 
The aggregate bin gates are also con- 
trolled from the ground so that the 
operator seldom needs to climb to 
the batching floor. Batches are dis- 
charged on a reversible belt conveyor 
which can discharge either into a 1- 
cu.-yd. Knickerbocker mixer for 
ready-mixed concrete or into the 
block plant mixer. A special double- 
acting discharge gate also makes it 
possible to bypass the belt to dis- 
charge dry-batched aggregates into 
trucks. 

The mixer operator controls the 
discharge of the batcher and the con- 
veyor from his station. Sacks of ce- 
ment are lifted over the mixer by a 
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Above, left: The counterweighted curing 

room doors, which have light tongue-and- 

groove metal seals. Right: R. N. Samuel- 

son, hitching a ride on a tractor he built 

for his 3-year-old son, Robert, who drives it 
unaided. 


Left: Tom Fudge, superintendent, holding a 

pallet which has been used for a year with- 

out requiring cleaning. Right: Offbearer 

depositing four standard blocks simultane- 

ously on rack with electric-powered jack lift 
truck. 


Below, left: This view shows the compactness 

of the block machine. Right: General view 

in the products plant, showing mixer, block 

machine, off-bearer and powered jack lift 
truck, 





Budgit electric hoist equipped with 


a clamp of own design. Water is 


measured by a meter. An exhaust 
fan draws off the dust created in 
dumping the cement. 

The mixer, which Mr. Samuelson 
designed and built 6 years ago is 
of the usual type but has several orig- 
inal features. It has anti-friction 
bearings and its blade rotates away 
from the operator’s platform so that 
it would push away a stray hand or 
arm which might get too close in 
spite of its elevated position. The dis- 
charge gate is not hinged and is op- 
erated by levers in such a way that 
the entire gate opens upward and 
outward. This makes it possible to 
build up a high pile in the discharge 
hopper without interfering with the 
closing of the gate. The mixer also 
has removable plugs at bottom level 
for easy flushing out. A Hobart high- 
pressure pump supplies the water. 

The hopper rests on the floor and 
concrete is fed from it to the block 
machine hopper on a cleated in- 
clined belt-conveyor. In this way 
the usual pit is eliminated. The 
block machine has base dimensions 
of 3 by 6% feet and it is 6% feet 
high. It is so free of vibration that it 


is not even bolted to the floor and it 
has no special foundations. All oper- 
ations, including feeding of the pal- 
lets, are performed by four air-and- 


oil cylinders; only the feed agitators 
drive and the vibrators are operated 
electrically. No timing cycle is used 


but the machine sets its own pace. 
The successive operations follow each 
other automatically in sequence; if 
one should fail the machine stops. 
The only non-automatic step in the 
cycle is the time of vibration. The 
operator controls the start of the 
stripping by means of a push-button 
on the offbearer and repeated drops 
of the stripper head to bring the 
block down to height can be made 
if necessary by means of a second 
button. In this way also the head 
can be lifted to permit removal of 
foreign matter and allowance can be 
made for variations in aggregates, 
maxes, etc. 

One mold box makes all sizes of 
blocks from 4-inch up to 16- by 16- 
mch chimney blocks by changing 
only the liners, the cores and the 
head. In the life of this machine it 
has not been necessary to replace 
any cores or mold box liners. It has 
also not been necessary to either oil 
or clean the plain steel pallets. This 
is all attributed to the method of vi- 
brating on a horizontal plane. 

The machine makes standard 8- 
by 8- by 16-inch blocks two at a time 
cn a single pallet and these are dis- 
charged on a frame from which two 
pallets at a time are removed by a 
penumatic offbearer of own design 
using a Curtis air cylinder. The off- 
bearer is supported by a light over- 
head traveling framework mounted 
on two tracks. 

The welded steel racks, also of own 

design and man- 
ufacture, have a 
capacity of 4 pal- 
lets (48 standard 
blocks). An old 
jack lift is used 
to yard the 
blocks from the 
curing rooms 
and to return the 
empty racks and 


the pallets to the machine. This wij] 
be replaced by a Truck-Man plat. 
form-type gasoline lift truck which 
is on order. 

The loaded racks are moved from 
the machine to the curing rooms by 
means of a Barrett-Cravens jack lif 
which has been equipped with an 
electric motor. A Budgit automatic 
electric-cable reel and swiveled fair. 
lead on the mast of the jack lift, and 
a similar swiveled reel on the wall 
over the center curing room—each 
with 25 feet of cable—make it possi- 
ble to operate this truck anywhere 
with the machine or curing rooms, 
The use of two reels makes it possible 
to turn corners without scraping the 
cable. 

The three 8- by 5-foot curing 
rooms are located inside the plant, 
eliminating the usual heat loss which 
actually keeps the plant warm in 
cold weather. Each room is equipped 
with a unit steam heater and live 
steam is provided through perforated 
pipes. A temperature of 150 degrees 
F. is maintained. The steam is p-o- 
vided by a modern Kewanee 25-hp. 
low-pressure boiler which is bin fed 
and stoker fired. 

The curing room walls, like th: 
plant, are built of concrete blocks, 
but the roof over the rooms is a 6- 
inch-thick reinforced-concrete slab. 
This supports the unit heaters, the 
compressors, etc., and also provides 
ample storage space for miscellaneous 
items. The counterbalanced doors 
at each end of the curing rooms are 
similar in construction except that 
the outside ones are heavier for in- 
sulation. Narrow grooved metal 
seals make for both ease of opera- 
tion and low heat loss. Drains un- 
der the outer doors dispose’ of all 
water and keep the doors from freez- 
ing up in winter. 

The cured blocks are stored on a 
concrete apron and can be handled | 


Shown in the illustration at the left are the mixer, the water meter, 
the dust exhauster and the hoist with a special clip for dumping 


cement from sacks. 


Below: The power loader being towed to ihe 
source of cinder supply. 
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to and from storage by a stationary 


yard hoist—also of Mr. Samuelson’s 


design. Since it and the apron were 
built in 1942 the demand has always 
been ahead of the supply and there 
is seldom more than a day’s output 
instorage. The hoist consists of a 45- 
foot guyed steel mast with a 45-foot 
steel boom which has a motorized 
adjustment providing for operation 
at any radius up to 45 feet. Tongs 
are used to handle four standard 
blocks at a time and the control of 
the air motor is through a light- 
weight cable rigged parallel with the 
load cable. The mast is mounted on 
an anti-friction bearing for easy ro- 
tation. 

Even the blocks made in this plant 
differ from the conventional. They 
have three cores and the center core 
has walls 4% inch thicker than the 
others as that is where blocks usually 
crack. Air-entraining cement is used 
exclusively because, according to 
Mr. Samuelson, it reduces breakage, 
tends to eliminate bleeding in the 
machine, and makes a richer-looking 
block. About 8 percent (of the vol- 
ume of cement) of mortar cement is 
also added to make a lighter-colored 
and more waterproof block. The 
cured blocks test from 1400 to 1500 
pounds per square inch. 

Most of the blocks are delivered 
within a radius of 50 miles in the 
company’s trucks. They are used 
for all types of construction and 
about half of them are used for ex- 
posed work. More and more are be- 
ing used for exposed house walls. 
No advertising has been necessary 
since 1933 as Mr. Samuelson believes 
that a good block sells itself and that 
a satisfied customer is the best ad- 
vertisement. 

The ready-mixed concrete pro- 
duced is delivered in dump trucks. 
The aggregate bins and the mixing 
water are steam heated in cold 
weather. 
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Left: Offbearer taking four standard 8- by 
8- by I!6-inch blocks from the machine. 
Right: Offbearer taking two 8- by 16- by 
16-inch chimney blocks from the machine. 


In the main plant building Mr. 
Samuelson maintains modern and 
attractive offices and an unusually- 
equipped shop. The latter contains 
all the equipment necessary to build, 
maintain or service any of the equip- 
ment. Included are an Oxweld cut- 
ting machine and a Clipper masonry 
saw. 

Mr. Samuelson, like all true in- 
ventive geniuses, is not satisfied with 
his plant as it stands. Among other 
things he recently applied for patents 
on a system for placing blocks in the 
curing room and later removing 
them to the yard without the use of 
racks, lift trucks or labor. This sys- 
tem, he says, will cure twice as many 
blocks in the space now used and will 
also result in appreciable fuel sav- 
ings. This system will not be in op- 
eration until 1947 and readers of 
THE ConcrETE MANUFACTURER Can 
look forward to a description of it 
when it is completed. 





Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Placed under New Ceilings 


Manufacturers’ ceilings for ready- 
mixed concrete recently were raised by 
Office of Price Administration to reflect 
increased costs resulting from rail freight 
increases approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and state regula- 
tory agencies and increased costs of 
cement. This action was necessary be- 
cause study indicates that margins of 
ready-mixed concrete producers were in- 
sufficient under OPA standards to per- 
mit absorption of these cost increases. 

The contractors purchasing the con- 
crete will pay approximately two to three 
percent more than the existing ceiling 
as a result of the action, which went into 
effect September 23, 1946. The manu- 
facturers’ increase actually will be a dol- 
lars-and-cents pass-through of increased 
freight and cement costs. 





Within 10 days after recomputing 
prices, manufacturers are required to file 
specified reports with the OPA at its na- 
tional office in Washington, D. C. The 
reports show details of the computation 
of the increased costs of materials— 
cement, sand, gravel and crushed stone— 
for each of five principal mixes of ready- 
mixed concrete and three of the most im- 
portant mixes of topping. Each manu- 
facturer is permitted to compute his own 
rail freight cost increases, which will be 
reviewed by OPA. 

(Amendment 64 to Order 1 under 
Setion 25 of Maximum Price Regulation 
592—Specified Construction Materials 
and Refractories—effective September 23, 
1946.) 





An old brick barn at Marissa, Illinois, 
has been converted into a block plant, 
where a newly-formed company owned 
by Howard Bollmeier and Mrs. Pearl 
Eckert has installed a large new block 
machine. The entire output of the plant, 
which has a daily capacity of 2,000 units, 
is to be handled by the Marissa Lime & 
Cement Company. 





Maysville, Kentucky, reported a new 
industry, the Maysville Concrete Prod- 
ucts Company, formed recently by Wil- 
liam Stewart, Howard Perrine and R. I. 
Buckley. Already in production, the plant_ 
turns out about 2,000 blocks per day. 





Production of concrete blocks was be- 
gun recently at the Acme Cement Pro- 
ducts Company of Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana, a firm which has been making 
other concrete products, such as founda- 
tion blocks, septic tanks, pipe, precast 
steps, joists, and lintels. 





Are you contemplating the 
production of sand and gravel 
or crushed stone? Several 
chapters in the Pit and Quarry 
Handbook give you the latest 
and most complete information 
on production methods and 
equipment. 

























National Ready-Mixed Concrete 


Assn. Directors Meet in Chicago 


anothort 
On 
THE 


SPOT, 
report 


THE annual mid-year meet- 
ing of the board of directors 
of the National Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Association 
was held on August 16 at 

the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. C. W. Shirey, president, pre- 
sided. Every director was present. 
Executive Secretary Vincent P. 
Ahearn announced the resignation 
of E. J. Goodpastor, Pacific Coast 
Aggregates Corp., and R. K. Hum- 
phries, sales manager of the ready- 
mixed concrete division of that firm, 
was elected to succeed him. 

Stanton Walker, research director 
of the association, told of the 51/%- 
million-dollar expenditure planned 
by the University of Maryland for 
new engineering buildings. This will 
provide larger and better quarters 
for the combined laboratories of this 
and the National Sand and Gravel 
Association. He expressed the hope 
that, when the move into the new 

quarters is made, some much-needed 
equipment can also be purchased. 

Mr. Walker then went on to de- 
scribe the work being done on air 
entrainment which, he said, is a type 
of research of direct and immediate 
benefit to the membership and which 
also establishes the reputation of 
the industry. Interesting tests are 
being made on the effect of these 
agents without the air, on the effect 
of various gradings of sand on the 
resistance of concrete to freezing and 
thawing, and the effect of mixing 
time of the shrinkage of concrete. 

The subject of correlation of the 
truck mixer standards of the asso- 
ciation with those of the Truck 
Mixer Manufacturers’ Bureau was 
then discussed and it was decided to 
work toward this end. The develop- 
ment of a low-cost and rugged coun- 
ter for truck mixers was also dis- 
cussed. The Truck Chassis Commit- 
tee also reported on the inadequacy 
of most trucks on which mixers are 
now mounted for the rugged type of 
service for which the industry uses 
them. Producers were also warned 
that axle load limitations, which 
were not enforced during the war, 
will probably soon be put back into 
effect. 

Mr. Walker then mentioned a few 
desirable researches under way or to 
be undertaken. They include: vol- 
ume changes during hardening; basic 
studies of concrete proportioning and 
design; concrete durability measur- 
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ing methods; studies of admixtures; 
the development of field control 
methods, especially of water and con- 
sistency control. 

The various directors then re- 
ported the business conditions in 
their areas and the types of building 
predominating. All of them reported 
increases over the same period of last 
year up to 100 percent, and some 
were working at their peak capacity. 
In most areas from 50 to 90 per- 
cent of the concrete was being used 
in commercial and industrial build- 
ing with a small amount of housing 
but in a few the opposite was true. 
Generally speaking, housing forms 
only a small part of the business; and 
the industry, it was agreed, could 
never exist on it alone. 

Mr. Ahearn then mentioned some 
of the arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the association to be held 
in Los Angeles in March, 1947. The 
1948 convention, with a machinery 
exhibit, is to be held in Cincinnati. 
The 1949 convention probably will 
be held in New York, with New Or- 


leans also a possibility. He also an. 
nounced that the association now 
has 242 member companies, a new 
high record. 

In discussing government controls 
Mr. Ahearn said that the industry 
has applied for a price increase due 
to the increased cost of production, 
He also said that the Gwynne Bil] 
did not pass and that the wage-hour 
law has not been amended. Pyo- 
ducers were warned that an adverse 
wage-hour decision could put them 
out of business. Mr. Ahearn also said 
that the shortage of ready-mixed 
concrete in some areas is due entirely 
to a shortage of cement and that the 
industry should be able to stay off 
the critical list. Government subsidy 
is also unnecessary. 

W. E. Trauffer, editor of Pit anp 
Quarry and THE ConcreTE Manvu- 
FACTURER, then submitted proposed 
designs for the safety trophy to be 
presented by those publications to the 
winner of the association’s annual 
safety contest. Suggested minor 
changes in the design were agreed 
on. A suitable inscription for the 
trophy will be decided on by the 
safety committee. 

William Pringle of the OPA ad- 
dressed the meeting on general de- 
velopments affecting the industry. 





Cardenas, Kincaid Named 
To Posts by Frank I. Blatt 


Two appointments were recently an- 
nounced by the Frank I. Blatt Sales 
Company, Inc., of Rattlesnake, Florida. 
H. R. Cardenas was named export man- 
ager of the firm, and A. (Kinney) Kin- 





H. R. Cardenas (left) and Frank |. Blatt 
(right) 


caide sales manager for the whole of the 
United States. Mr. Kincaid’s offices will 
be in Rattlesnake. 

Mr. Cardenas will supervise the ex- 
porting of Blatt equipment to Europe, 
Central and South America from his 
headquarters at New York. He will 
manage export orders for the following: 
Kissam-Blatt block machine, No. 12 Blatt 
mixer, No. 1220 Blatt conveyor, No. 3 
Blatt hopper, Blatt water control unit, 


lift trucks and pallets. Mr. Cardenas re- 
cently toured the state of Florida to in- 
spect block plants and concrete block 
constructions. Frank I. Blatt accompa- 
nied him on the trip, which was made 
by air. 





Machinery for Concrete 
Industry Made at Swan Island 


At the Swan Island shipyards near 
Portland, Oregon, concrete mixing plants 
and hoisting towers are now being turned 
out in place of the tankers and other 
types of war vessels made there by the 
Henry J. Kaiser interests during World 
War II. 

The first major assembly line for the 
new products went into operation in 
July when work was begun on 13-ton 
mobile concrete mixing and_ pouring 
plants for the -Mixermobile Manufac- 
turers, owned by the Wagner brothers 
of Portland. The equipment is being 
produced by Kaiser workers who were 
formerly employed at the shipyards. 
Truck-mounted hoisting towers known 
as Towermobiles are also to be assembled 
at Swan Island. 





Stanley R. Olson, a driver for the 
Twin City Ready Mix Concrete Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, recently collected 
the only bounty in Hennepin County 
for killing a wolf. He earned his $15 
when he ran down the lupine fugitive 
with his truck on a highway near Minne- 
apolis. 
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Completely Modern Facilities and 
Transit - Mix Equipment Installed 


at Consumers Co. Kenosha Plant 


ONE of the newest and most 
up-to-date transit-mix con- 
crete plants in the Middle 
West is that of the Consum- 
ers Company, located in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. This plant, 
which is the only such plant serving 
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By FLOYD C. LEVERETTE 
that city and the vicinity, is owned 
by the Consumers Company of Chi- 
cago. 

The screened aggregates, sand and 
gravel—as no crushed stone is used 
in the concrete mix—are purchased 
from a Consumers Company pit lo- 
cated at Beloit, Wisconsin. These 
are brought into the plant in car- 
load shipments via the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. The aggre- 
gates are discharged from the bot- 
tom-dump cars into a track hopper 
which is connected to the plant 
bucket elevator by a short belt con- 
veyor. When materials are received 
in gondola-type cars, a Northwest 
l-cubic-yard clamshell is used to 
stockpile the sand and gravel; these 
stock piles are utilized when there 
are no cars of materials on hand. 

The bucket elevator raises the ma- 
terial about 60 feet to another short 
belt conveyor at the discharge end 
of which is an adjustable chute. The 
position of this chute determines 
which of the three 50-ton Butler bins 
is to be supplied; one bin is for sand 
and two are for gravel. According to 
Mr. Swigart, plant manager, a car- 
load of gravel can be unloaded in 
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about 20 minutes. The aggregate 
bins are equipped with steam lines 
to permit year-around operations. 

Bulk cement is obtained in either 
truck or carload lots. A track hop- 
per and an adjacent truck hopper 
feed the cement into a Butler screw 
conveyor. This conveyor in turn 
feeds an enclosed bucket elevator 
which deposits the cement in a But- 
ler 465-barrel storage bin. Another 
screw conveyor handles the cement 
from the bin to the weighing hop- 
per. An additional bin, which has 
been erected, is to be connected up 
to permit the use of air-entraining 
or special cements. 

A 3-beam proportioning scale is 
employed to measure the sand and 
gravel in the Butler 5-cubic-yard 
weighing batcher. A Butler screw 
conveyor, electrically controlled by a 
cement proportioning scale, handles 
the bulk cement from bin to weigh 
hopper: the mix-water is also auto- 
matically measured as it flows from 
the supply tank. Upon discharge of 
the cement weighing hopper, an at- 
tached electrical vibrator is activated 

(Continued on page 145) 


Right, top: A view of the Consumers Com- 

pany's ready-mixed concrete plant at 

Kenosha, Wisconsin, showing gravel stock- 
pile, cement bins and aggregates bin. 


Right, center: Truck unloading bulk cement 
into hopper above screw conveyor. 


Right: One of the 4-cubic-yard mixers being 
loaded under the batcher. 


Below, left: At the left, two gravel scales 
and one sand scale; right Rudeisindl 
the cement scale. 


Below, right: A loaded 4-cubic-yard mixer 
leaving the plant. 








Fabcrete of America, Inc., Pioneers 
In Concrete Units for Radiant Heating 


ERNEST W. DAVIES of 

Columbus, Ohio, is probably 

one of the most enthusiastic 

proponents of precast con- 

crete in the country today. 
He is the designing genius and the 
indefatigable sparkplug of Fabcrete 
of America, Inc., a busy organization 
that designs, manufactures and in- 
stalls precast-concrete shapes with 
such fascinating names as Spancrete, 
Thermofloor and Hi-Tensil. Thermo- 
floor, one of the company’s more re- 
cent developments, is the first pre- 
cast-concrete floor unit designed spe- 
cifically for radiant heating with hot 
alr. 

The unit is actually a reinforced- 
concrete joist with an 8- by 16-inch 
cross section and 2-inch side walls. 
The maximum length for which 
forms are now available is 16 feet 
6 inches for a clear span of 15 feet 
10 inches, but longer spans up to 
30 feet can be provided for by build- 
ing special forms and increasing the 
amount of reinforcing steel. Ther- 
mofloor units are cast with the top 
surface down in order to assure an 
absolutely level surface to facilitate 
cementing wood parquetry, asphalt 
tile, linoleum and other finishing 
materials to the completed floor. 

The special steel forms, which are 
built in the company’s own shop, 
employ the Pittman principle in or- 
der to permit easy withdrawal of the 
cores. The cores slide toward the 
center of the unit for removal. A 
slight crown on the inside surface of 





By WILLIAM M. AVERY 





the top slab releases the cores as 
they move inward. The reinforcing 
steel for standard floor loads con- 
sists of two ¥%4-inch rods in the bot- 
tom corners and two 4-inch rods in 
the top corners. The steel is trussed 
together by welding, making each 
side panel of the Thermafloor unit 
in effect a light steel truss. In ad- 
dition, vertical rods with nuts are 
welded to the reinforcing steel at 
the quarter points, so that the fin- 
ished unit can be easily engaged for 
handling on the job. 

When forms are being stripped 
the side plates are merely pulled 
away from the bottom, sliding on 
bars. The end gates can be set at 
any location within the form, mak- 
ing one form adequate for turning 
out any length of joist less than the 
maximum. Special cores are bolted 
to the inside of the forms to make 
openings in the side walls for passage 
of warm air from one unit to the 
adjacent unit, and other openings 
for soil pipes and miscellaneous serv- 
ice facilities are formed in the same 
manner. From this it should be ap- 
parent that Thermofloor units are 
usually made on order for a speci- 
fic house, all necessary openings in 
the floor being carefully determined 
in advance as to size, number and 
location. 


Units are handled with a special lifting beam. 


A one-to-five, rather dry mix js 
employed, using regular or air. 
entraining Portland cement. Tests 
made to date, according to Mr, 
Davies, do not show that one is bet. 
ter than the other when used in the 
molds and vibrated. The units are 
vibrated in a table of Mr. Davies 
own design. His investigations have 
indicated, in contrast with many 
findings on the subject, that a very 
short amplitude of vibration causes 
the least segregation of aggregate 
in concrete, and the vibrating table 
used in the production of Thermo. 
floor units incorporates this theory in 
its design. A three-horsepower motor, 
stepped up from 1,725 to over 5,000 
revolutions per minute, drives a 
horizontal shaft running the full 
length of the table. The movement, 
which is in a vertical plane only, is 
produced by small cams mounted 
on the shaft. Vertical pins at the 
corners of the table are free to slide 
in close-fitting sleeves set in the four 
corner posts on which the table 
rests. 

The forms are stripped after 16 
hours. The first Thermofloor units 
with which the company experimen- 
ted were much wider than the 
present 16-inch units, and it was 
found almost impossible to strip the 
forms due to the molecular cohesion 
which developed between the steel 
and the concrete. Since this condi- 
tion was to a large extent a measure 
of the success of the vibration tech- 


Hooks screw inio 


nuts welded to the reinforcing steel. Thermofloor weighs 62 pounds 


per linear foot. 


Scene at the plant of Fabcrete of America, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
Finished units are turned over with a simple rolling device which 


slides on the ends. 
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No breakage is incurred at the plant. 


Note the lock joint and grouting retention lip on 
the sidewall of the unit. 
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A view of one of the Thermofloor forms with 


reinforcing steel in place. Cores will be 
bolted to the side plates to form ports in 
the sidewalls for passage of air from one 
unit to the next in the completed floor. 


nique employed, it was decided to 
make a narrower unit rather than 
produce an inferior concrete from 
which the forms could be more read- 
ily stripped. 

Mr. Davies has experimented with 
various types of steam curing, in- 
cluding both high pressure and high 
temperature, and claims to have 
found no appreciable advantages 
in them over simple water curing at 
75 degrees F., which is the practice 
now followed by his company. Since 
cast-stone units produced at his 
plant will turn the edge of a cold 
chisel, and reinforced units, such as 
Thermofloor, when tested fail regu- 
larly in the steel rather than in the 
concrete, someone else is welcome to 
the job of quarreling with Mr. 
Davies about his unorthodox atti- 
tude toward steam curing. He seems 
to make better concrete without 
steam curing than many producers 
are able to make with it. 

The freshly-stripped units are 
handled with a special lifting beam 
which equalizes the load among the 
suspension points at the four corners. 
Hooks are screwed into the nuts 
(which are cast in the concrete and 
welded to the reinforcing steel), 
and cables are attached which pass 
from one side of the unit to the 
other through pipes in the lifting 
beam. (See illustration.) Despite the 
practice of stripping only 16 hours 
after the units are poured, no break- 
age is incurred in handling. 

Thermofloor joists are cambered 
slightly, the amount of camber vary- 
ing in accordance with magnitude of 
the loads anticipated. Mr. Davies has 
worked out a method of his own for 
varying the amount of camber with- 
in necessary limits without changing 
forms. Under test a Thermofloor 
unit, selected at random from a 
number stored at the plant, did not 
fail until a load of 300 pounds per 
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square foot had been placed upon 
it, and even then failure occurred in 
the reinforcing steel and not in the 
concrete. In this test a 12-foot clear 
span was used, and the failure oc- 
curred with a total uniformly distrib- 
uted load of 5,000 pounds on the 


‘joist. When the load amounted to 


100 pounds per square foot the 
measured deflection was ;; inch, 
and even at 200 pounds per square 
foot the maximum was less than %4 
inch, with no detectable evidence of 
impending failure. Since most build- 
ing specifications for residence work 
call for live loads of about 60 pounds 
per square foot, it is apparent that 
the factor of safety in Thermofloor 
joists is well in excess of conventional 
practice. 

On the job the units are set with 
a 3-inch bearing on a masonry foun- 
dation wall. They are grouted in 
place, the grout being retained by 
lips which project slightly from the 
bottom edges of the units. A conven- 
tional lock joint formed at the top 
of the grouting area gives the com- 
pleted floor all the continuity and 
stability of a monolithic slab. The 
ends of the units are closed off with 
a concrete insert. In one-story con- 
struction any material may be used 
for exterior walls, but multiple-story 
buildings must either be of masonry 
construction or incorporate column 
and beam construction to carry the 
dead load of the upper floors. 

Any conventional forced warm-air 
heating system is suitable for use 
with Thermofloor joist construction 
to effect radiant heating. The air 
is pumped through the floor in a 
serpentine path, traveling the full 
length of each unit as it exchanges 
heat with the concrete. Since the 
latter is an excellent heat conductor, 
very high efficiencies are obtainable. 
Furnace controls are arranged to cut 
off when the floor temperature 
reaches 95 degrees F., although in 
normal weather floor temperatures 
average around 72 degrees. Others 
who have experimented with warm- 
air radiant heating, using materials 
other than precast concrete, have 
found costs 20 percent lower than 
with hot water lines in monolithic 
slabs. 

In addition to Thermofloor, the 
company produces a unit called 
Spancrete for long-span floors and 
roofs. Except for the omission of 
ports in the sidewalls it differs little 
from the radiant-heating unit. Mr. 
Davies and his associates have also 
developed designs and forms for 
making a complete house of precast 
concrete units. Incorporating hol- 
low walls, radiantly-heated floors, 
water pool roof outlookers and an 








A gang mold of lintels, marketed under the 
name of Vibracrete, on the vibrating table. 


attached garage, Mr. Davies thinks 
it can be sold for about $6,000 in the 
Columbus area. 

The units are designed in such a 
way that any size house can be built 
to a module of four inches. The 
component parts are light enough 
that most of the parts can be handled 
by hand. The columns and beams 
are placed with a light portable 
stifeg equipped with a chain hoist. 

A sample house is now under con- 
struction. Mr. Davies has promised 
us the full story with photos for the 
near future. Fabcrete of America, 
Incorporated, formerly the Colum- 
bus Concrete Products Company, 
intends to eventually franchise deal- 
ers throughout the country. 





Completely Modern 
Facilities 

(From page 143) 
to insure complete discharge. The 
mix-water is fed from a large stor- 
age tank in which there are steam 
coils to heat the water when operat- 
ing during cold weather. 

The weighing hoppers can be dis- 
charged simultaneously or individ- 
ually into a hopper which feeds the 
truck mixers directly below. The 
fleet of seven mixer trucks, owned 
and operated by the cormpany, in- 
clude one Autocar, two Pierce Ar- 
rows, two Fords, and two Diamond 
T trucks obtained from army sur- 
plus. The seven truck mixers in- 
clude three Rex 3-cubic-yard mix- 
ers, and four Smith 4-cubic-yard 
mixers. A repair shop is maintained 
to take care of all but major break- 
downs or overhaul jobs. 

In addition to producing ready- 
mix concrete, the company also 
stocks sand, gravel, crushed stone, 
bagged cement and all permanent 
materials at this location for the con- 
sumption of local contractors. The 
crushed stone is obtained from a 
Consumers Company quarry at Ives, 
Wisconsin. 
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RED-D-MIX EXPERTS BUILD SUCCESSFULLY 
ON DEMAND OF SMALL-BUSINESS TRADE 


FOR the past eleven years, 

George Skochdopole had 

been connected with the 

Consolidated Rock Products 

Company of Los Angeles, 
since 1937 as superintendent of its 
Whittier, California, sand-and-gravel 
distributing and truck-mixer batch- 
ing plant. He had watched that 
huge concern’s ready-mixed business 
expand, had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the multiplying trends in con- 
sumer demand. While the big pro- 
ducers built up an ever-increasing 
volume of business on large engi- 
neering projects, business, commer- 
cial and institutional structures each 
involving large quantities, many 
prospective buyers of concrete in 
small volume, principally home own- 
ers, were attracted by this modern 
method of buying certified concrete, 
delivered to their doorsteps or back- 
yards. More times than not, how- 
ever, this group of potential consum- 
ers were frustrated because of the 
inability of the heavy truck-mixers 
to reach their relatively-inaccessible 
properties, or in trying to buy the 
yard or two of concrete they re- 
quired. 

So Mr. Skochdopole conceived a 
ready-mixed-concrete service to fill 
this demand and this demand only 
—using small, lightweight truck- 
mixers to deliver the product. He 
received assurance that he would 
not be “stepping on the toes” of the 
big producers who were apt to de- 
cline this small-order business, and 
would be filling a demand that 
was ready-made with all indications 
pointing to a tremendous post-war 
housing boom. 


Below: Scene at the plant of Contractors 
Red-D-Mix, Whittier, California, showing two 
conveyors which converge above the batch 
box. Sacked cement being unloaded at left. 


Right: Bulldozer working on sand stockpile. 
Truck-mixer being charged at batch plant in 
background. 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 


Early in 1946, atter his son, John, 
and son-in-law, James Brown were 
released from their wartime activi- 
ties, the three men formed the Con- 
tractors Red-D-Mix Service and 





Left to right: John Skochdopole, George 
Skochdopole and James Brown. 


built a small but unusual batching 
plant in Whittier. Operations be- 
gan on February 17 and a month 
later deliveries were being made at 
an average rate of about 50 cubic 
yards daily. 

As part of a plan to keep costs 
low, the plant was designed and 
built without overhead storage bins 
for aggregates. Instead, the fine ag- 
gregate (concrete sand) and the 
coarse aggregate (a No. 3 blend of 
rock) are discharged by dump 
trucks over two separate hoppers 
below ground level. These hoppers 
feed two inclined _belt-conveyors 
which carry the aggregates up to the 
weigh-batcher. 

A Caterpillar 35 gasoline-powered 
tractor-bulldozer keeps the aggre- 
gates pushed up above the hoppers 
and against the hopper bulkheads. 
The hoppers are of concrete and 


have three sloping sides. Gates 
controlled by cable from the batch. 
ing platform, allow the aggregates 
to fall on the two belt-conveyors 
which converge above the batch 
box. The starting and stopping of 
the conveyors is controlled by push. 
buttons from the batching platform, 
Each conveyor is 90 feet long and is 
equipped with Republic Chariot § 
18-inch belting. A small, wooden 
hopper straddles the sand belt near 
the start of its run, where the ce- 
ment is added from cloth bags. A 
3-beam scale with an_ over-and- 
under indicator accurately measures 
the materials and, as the required 
amount of sand (plus cement) and 
gravel are discharged into the batch 
box, the conveyors are stopped. 
Each conveyor is driven by a 
5-horsepower G. E. motor through 
multiple V-belts and, since only one 
conveyor is operated at a time, 
power costs are low. The 2-cubic- 
yard batch box and the scales were 
manufactured as a unit by the Hardy 
Scales Corporation of Los Angeles. 
Water is measured by volume from 
a 120-gallon tank located on the 
batching platform. 

The mixer bodies were built to 
order from plans and specifications 
supplied by Mr. Skochdopole. They 
are tilted barrel-type units, are 
driven by power take-offs from the 
engines of the 1%-ton Chevrolet 
trucks on which they are mounted, 
and have a capacity of 2% cubic 
yards but carry only 2 cubic yards to 
insure thorough mixing. Screw- 
type mixing flights are attached to 
the inner shells of the drums and the 
direction of rotation is reversible— 
clockwise for loading and counter- 
clockwise for discharging. The en- 
tire unit with a full load weighs 
considerably less than does a con- 
ventional truck-mixer of similar 

(Continued. on page 150) 
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McCrady-Rodgers Improves Ready-Mix 
By Moisture Test System By WILLIAM M. AVERY 


THE McCrady-Rodgers 

Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 

sylvania, one of the largest 

and most progressive build- 

ing material concerns in the 
country, has produced ready-mixed 
concrete continuously since 1927, 
when the first plant for this purpose 
was built at Braddock, Pennsylvania. 
The present company was organized 
in 1929 by a merger of the McCrady 
Brothers Company and the Rodgers 
Sand Company, both well known 
Pittsburgh concerns founded in the 
early 1870's. 

The history of the company’s 
ready-mixed-concrete operations has 
been marked by steady growth and 
progress, in keeping with the increas- 
ing demands of customers and the 
advancing technology of the indus- 
try. At present three plants are op- 
erated under the McCrady-Rodgers 
name—the Ridge Avenue plant in 
the heart of Pittsburgh, the Brad- 
dock plant, located 13 miles up the 
Monongahela River, and the Verona 
plant on the Allegheny River, 13 
miles northeast of Pittsburgh. With 
the three fixed plants in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Pittsburgh, the com- 
pany’s ready-mixed-concrete opera- 
tions fan out within a radius of 30 


The (SC)* compensator batching scale on 
which moisture compensation is made by 
adding special discs to the poises. The 
graphic recorder (right) is kept open so 
that the operator can write delivery ticket 
numbers on the graph. (See text.) 
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miles from the steel-making center. 
For large contracts at greater dis- 
tances from the home city, the prac- 
tice has been to set up temporary 
plants near the construction site for 
the duration of the work. 
Typical of McCrady-Rodgers’ 
constant efforts to improve the qual- 
ity of ready-mixed concrete, some 
years ago the company adopted the 
practice of making frequent mois- 


A general view of the McCrady-Rodgers 

Ridge Avenue plant in the heart of Pitts- 

burgh. The aggregate bins beyond the boom; 

the 3-compartment, 900-barrel cement bins 
are at left. 


ture tests on the sand in use in order 
to compensate for this variable in 
the design of mixes. An ordinary hot 
plate was used for drying out the 
samples, which were weighed before 
and after, to determine the amount 
of moisture contained. Although the 
adoption of this practice was a defi- 
nite step in the right direction, the 
method was much too slow, and fre- 
quently the moisture in the material | 
actually going into the batch 
changed radically before the test de- 
termination had been completed. 
Convinced of ‘the fundamental 
merit of the practice, several years 
ago the company installed Scientific 
Concrete’s (SC)? precision control 
at the Braddock plant. This system 
incorporates a Toledo.moisture meter 
scale with which it is possible to de- 
termine moisture content of an ag- 
gregate sample, correct to % per 
cent. by weight, in less than a min- 
ute. The practice at Braddock has 
been so completely satisfactory that 
a similar installation was made at 
the Ridge Avenue plant in February 
1944, and also at the Verona plant. 
When the plants are operating 
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The moisture meter scale makes it possible 
to determine moisture content of a sample 
in less than one minute. 





Above: A 4-cubic-yard transit mixer loading 
cement from the 900-barrel bin at the Ridge 
Avenue plant, 

Below, left: The block plant at Braddock uses 


a vibrating plain-pallet block machine. 
Right: A hoist unloading block from racks to 
the stockpile. 


close to peak capacity, the practice 
is to have one man on the batching 
floor who does nothing but make 
moisture determination tests. This 
is necessary because the (SC)? sys- 
tem makes it possible to run out a 
load every two minutes, and under 
some conditions it becomes desirable 
to make a determination for every 
batch. 

The corrections for moisture con- 
tained in the aggregates are made by 
adding discs, corresponding to the 
determined moisture content, to the 
poise hangers on the (SC)? compen- 
sator batching scale. This is a Toledo 
beam and dial scale with a separate 
beam for each material, and so con- 
structed that when a poise is moved 
away from its zero position the in- 
dicator follows, showing accurately 
the setting of the poise. As material 
flows into the weigh hopper, the in- 
dicator moves back to zero, The Mc- 
Crady-Rodgers plants use manual 
cut-off for aggregates and automatic 
cut-off by means of mercury mag- 
netic switches for water and cement. 

A sealed, automatic graphic re- 
corder, the (SC)? Inspectograph, 
records the delivered weight of each 
ingredient, and the moisture com- 
pensation made in each. In the Mc- 
Crady-Rodgers plants, the delivery 
ticket number for each batch is en- 
tered opposite the corresponding 
weights, and the complete record is 
kept on file in case any question 
arises concerning the design of a 
particular load. The same numbers 
are recorded on a separate graph 
showing cement weights. Drivers are 
absolutely forbidden to add water to 
the concrete unless the superintend- 
ent on the job signs a statement ap- 
proving the addition. Delivery tickets 
provide space for entering the num- 
ber of gallons of water introduced 
on the job, and a place for the sig- 
nature of the person approving the 
addition. 





This practice has virtually elinj. 
nated trouble with water additions 
made after trucks leave the plant, 
since the supplier’s responsibility for 
the design of the mix obviously ceases 
the moment the customer signs a 
statement that the design has been 
changed on his instructions. The 
company reports that water addi. 
tions on the job are almost unheard 
of, and that complaints have be. 
come exceedingly rare occurrences, 
A compelling factor in the customer’s 
satisfaction is undoubtedly his knowl- 
edge that the possibility of human 
error has been virtually eliminated 
in the proportioning of the materials, 
Prior to the installation of the (SC)? 
system, if the buyer claimed that the 
weighman had erred, the company 
was practically forced to accept his 
word for it, or lose a customer. Now, 
with the entire procedure recorded 
graphically, there is little basis for 
dispute and even less occasion for it. 

The practice of adding water with 
the aggregates has materially reduced 
the time required to load out trucks. 
Formerly some buyers wouldn’t al- 
low the introduction of water until 
the trucks reached the job, with the 
result that the mixing could not be 
done in transit. Now, all mixing is 
done en route, and so timed that the 
drum makes 100 revolutions. On 
short hauls it is not found necesssary 
to bother with rinse water, and this 
effects an additional saving in time. 

The company operates its own tow 
boats, barges and a bucket dredge 
for recovering sand and gravel from 
the Ohio River. By means of a 
crusher and a series of rotary and 
vibrating screens located on _ the 
dredge, washed sand and gravel of 
any desired specification can be pro- 
duced and delivered by barge to the 
three ready-mixed-concrete plants. 
A man is stationed on the dredge 
at all times to make constant sieve 
analyses of the materials. 
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At the Ridge Avenue plant the 
materials are unloaded from the 
barges by clamshell directly into the 
patching plant bins without inter- 
mediate stockpiling. The three 2- 
compartment Blaw-Knox bins used 
for general sales as well as for batch- 
ing, provide generous storage facili- 
ties for both sand and gravel and 
crushed stone aggregates. In addi- 
tion there is a separate 3-comparty. : 
ment, 900-barrel Blaw-Knox cement 


bin, which makes it possible to fur- 
nish customers practically any brand 
or type of cement desired. One bin 
is reserved permanently for air-en- 


training cement. Admixtures are 
used only when definitely specified 
by the buyer. 

All three plants incorporate quite 
elaborate systems of steam pipes for 
heating aggregates during cold 
weather. Water temperatures can 
be controlled within rather narrow 


limits; the proper-temperature being 
predetermined for a given concrete 
and aggregate tempefature by means 
of Master Builders temperature con- 
trol chart. (See cut below.) 

At Braddock, McCrady-Rodgers 
also operates an unusually well- 
equipped concrete block plant. Two 
Besser machines—a Super Vibrapac 
and a tamper—are in Operation. 
Auxiliary handling equipment in- 
cludes Clark standard- and high-lift 
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1. Place rule on center thermometer at desired 
temperature, using thermometer which shows 


NOTE: (a) If sand is surface dry, use solid line on right hand 


(b) If 3% moisture in sand, use dotted line on left hand 
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CONCRETE MIX 
HOW TO WORK CHART 
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hand thermometer) 
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perature of aggregate, sand and cement (left 
hand thermometer) 











The Master Builders chart used to regulate the temperature at all three McCrady-Rodgers plants. 
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BAICH MIXER 


This mixer has every wanted feature in greater measure 
than heretofore available. 




















Conservatively rated capacity — ease and safety of opera- 
tion — fast, thorough mixing — rugged design and durability. 








Chrome plated, abrasion resisting blades — renewable 
bar liners — safety grill — clean dumping discharge door — 
dust-proof, anti-friction bearings — Zerk grease fittings — 
positive V-belt drive — reliable KENT clutch. 


These features of proven value are built into six mixers 
of uniform design having capacities under the paddle shaft of 
12, 18, 24, 30, 42 and 50 cubic feet. 


Write for literature describing this unit or any other 
KENT machine listed below. Simply check the items of in- 
terest, tear off, write name and address in the margin —and mail. 
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[_] KENT Batch Mixers (1 KENT Lift Trucks (] KENT Feeders 
(_] KENT Continuous Mixers . (] KENT Pallets + 
(_] KENT Aggregate Elevators LFS Sty pess [_] KENT Tampers 
["] KENT Elevators (1) KENT Steel Racks [7 KENT Dunkers 









































fork trucks and a Stearns-Warren 
yard hoist. The block plant opera. 
tions were described in the May, 
1943, issue of THE ConcrRETE Man. 
UFACTURER. 

McCrady-Rodgers has in all 15 
separate installations, including va- 


A fork truck charging the curing room at 
the Braddock plant. 


rious docks and yards, for handling 
its wide range of building materials. 
There are between 450 and 500 per- 
manent employees. William F. Mc- 
Crady is president and general man- 
ager of the company. Other officials 
include William B. Rodgers, vice- 
president, Howard C. McCrady, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, John B. McCrady, vice-presi- 
dent, H. C. Rodgers, vice-president, 
William Rodgers, secretary and su- 
perintendent of the Ridge Avenue 
plant, and A. H. Games, treasurer. 





Red-D-Mix 
(From page 146) 
capacity empty. Being narrow, 
easily-maneuverable and having spe- 
cial low-gear transmissions, they are 
able to drive into narrow places be- 
tween buildings and fences and to 
climb the steep grades of the hills in 
Whittier’s residential areas. Eight- 
foot swivel chutes can place the con- 
crete over a wide radius. Only two 
units are now in service, but this 
number will be increased to five 
within the next few months. 

It is of interest that John Skoch- 
dopole, younger member of the firm, 
has had considerable experience in 
the aggregates and concrete indus- 
tries. Formerly employed by the 
Consolidated Rock Products Com- 
pany and the Blue Diamond Corpo- 
ration, he went to Panama some 
years ago to aid John D. Gregg, 
Whittier resident and aggregates pro- 
ducer, in constructing a sand-and- 





gravel plant. He was slated to serve 
as superintendent of this plant when 
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it got into operation supplying ma- 


pera. terial for the Third Locks Project on 
red the Panama Canal. Pearl Harbor | all | A [ H | ERY 
VLAN. 


@ Mixer with Replaceable - 
sides Clipper Masonry Saws 
‘“ 9 ‘ A Your Special Size and Shape Brick 
The new ‘“Jay-bee” batch mixer is or Concrete Block can now be 
now being delivered by J. B. Hunt & “Tailor-Made” at a moment's notice! 
Sons, Inc., of Raleigh, N. C. This mixer, 
which has a mixing drum of %-inch 
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Weigh-batching equipment showing scales, 
batch box and collecting neck dropped into 
mixer drum. 
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and the war halted work on the job 


before it ever started. A description The new Clipper Multiple Cutting | 














. with pictures of this plant appeared Sue 0 Gaur Gcseey meee 

ms in the March, 1943, issue of Prr AND Mixer with ribbon-type blades. gardless of hardness. 

{c- Quarry. plate steel and is built in standard ca- Here are a few typical examples of 

~~ pacities from 12 to 24 cubic feet, is the speed and accuracy with which 
ATTRACTIVE, MopERN CONCRETE mounted on a base of 4-inch, 7.7-pound concrete products and fire brick can 

als Home Propucep sy TOouRNALAYER. I-beams, constructed to eliminate vibra- be cut. . 

be Folder No. G-1032. 8 pages, R. G. Le- tion. The cut steel pinion is driven by oe pens te 

ly, Tourneau, Inc., Longview, Tex. a wide-faced cast iron cut-tooth gear lagi 

n- size,was cutcom- 

Sl- pletely in two in 





PRECISION PALLETS AT LAST! |GiimmD fe: 









it, 
vs intricate cuts 
" performed on 
first quality clay 
brick for heat 
¥ treating furnaces 
ae —made in 8 sec. 
(Rotary Kiln 
: Blocks, cut to 
: size for “key” 
‘ bricks in rotary 
: kilns, require on- 
; ly 10sec. _ com- 
" pletion of cut. 
rT LLOY PALLETS 
; HIGH GRADE ALUMINUM A Basic refractories : 


; : : helped win for steel furnaces 
st in the same hydraulic die casting machines that help ce cena aie 
rg j must be accur- 









the war. , teed to fit . 

) ‘ alloy, guarantee ately installed. 

5 Our — are made wite na operational use. Laced magnesite 
and stand up under F . tion- rick was cut i 
We also make thousands of grey iron pallets daily with a natio 7 apa s ™ 


lity and good service. mn 
i i or grey iron as required. 

eng ne spon to oe accurate pallets. 

| before shipping order. 

tention. Costly delay 

ble order. 





wide reputation for qua 


Special pallets | 
Blueprints, drawings or samples 
We submit samples for approve 
all, receive prompt @ 


or sm 
All orders, large elivery on any reasona 


eliminated by immediate d 


Write for full details. 


SOUTHERN ALUMINUM PRODUCTS Co. 


Affiliated 
ROBERT R. COX FOUNDRY CLIPPER MFG. COMPANY 


Phone 195 Box 363, Moultrie, Ga.| BURCHETT a Ch 
eee EEE 
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plete Equipment for the Concrete Products 
Plant. ANCHOR Engineering Service in 
the design of new plants or revamping 
older operations is nationally famous. 
Consult us before you buy equipment or 
modernize your plant .. . it costs no more, 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; 
Stearns Joltcrete Machines; Stearns Mix- 
ers; Cast Iron and Press Steel Pallets. 
Straublox Oscillating Attachments, etc. 
Repair parts for: Anchor, Stearns, Bly- 
stone Mixers and many others, 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 














THE SALSBURY 
TURRETEER 


RELIEVES 3 TO 5 MEN 
@ One Turreteer will do work of 4 to 6 
men—quickly pays for itself. 
@ One truck will handle output of two 
blockmaking machines. 


@ The Turreteer is unusually fast (up to 
8 m.p.h.), maneuverable, rugged, stable. 


@ Power plant and drive wheel are a sin- 
gle unit. Turret revolves to change 
direction. 


@ Articulation smoothes out the bumps. 
@ Four wheels under load at all times. 


@ Capacity: 4000 Ib. load plus driver. 
Will negotiate steep ramps. 


Write for Bulletin TTB-1 
SALSBURY MOTORS. INC. 


1201 LEXINGTON, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
A subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
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which can be used to operate a conveyor. 


’ The twin “ribbon” type mixing blades are 


detachable and replacable, and .are de- 
signed to give a thorough mix and com- 
pletely empty the drum in approximately 
one minute for each batch. The sliding 
gate discharge door, operating on bahbitt 
bearings, is controlled by a lever on the 
side of the drum. 


@ Aid for Lift Truck 


A new lift truck accessory, designed 
for the handling of cylindrical loads, has 
been released by the Towmotor Corpora- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio. This accessory, 
known as the “Upender,” is said to be 
suitable for handling loads either in a 
vertical or horizontal position, and is de- 
signed to up-end rolls from a vertical to 
a horizontal position or vice versa, a fea- 
ture claimed by the manufacturer to fa- 
cilitate the safe stacking of loads in either 
position. In operation, the Upender blade 
is slid under the load and the carriage 
is then revolved, permitting the load to 
be carried in a horizontal position. 


@ Bricklaying Device 


A newly developed bricklaying ma- 
chine, designed by Elbert L. Harney, of 
Chicago, is reported to be capable of 
laying 20 times as many brick per day 
as is now possible with hand labor. This 
device requires a crew of 10 men and 
will lay 10,000 brick in an eight hour 
day on long heavy walls. The machine 
weighs approximately 200 pounds and 





1 - CONTRACT 8 - JOBS 


11,000 Cu. Yards of Concret 


115. Moves ie 


A 3/4 yd. Strayer Por- 
table Concrete Plant ave- 
raged 24cu.yardsanhour 
under severe conditions, 
pouring 150 batches in 
one 5 hour period and 
paid for itself several 
times over. That was be- 
fore the war — today's 
Strayer plant is easier and 
faster in operation thanks 
to fingertip hydraulic con- 
trols on all gates and 
many other design refine- 
ments. 


moves back and forth on a track, liftiy | 
the brick from a conveyor belt and pass. 
ing it through an arranging device op | 
the head of an extending boom. The ~ 
layer head then picks up the brick from 

this device and sets it in the mortar, | 
A pressure system delivers the mortar to — 
the walls. ° } 


@ Continuous Mixer 


Concrete products producers who re. 
quire a continuous type mixer, may now 
obtain the new “Kent Continuous Mix. 
er,’ manufactured by The Kent Ma- 
chine Company, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. This machine automatically han. 
dles the operations of measuring, dry 
mixing, watering, wet mixing and dis- 
charging. Material is mixed, cut, turned 
and returned 1,800-2,500 times a minute 
by paddles revolving at 70 rpm. A 
graduated scale and pointer serve as a 
guide in making adjustments in mixture 
proportions. The material is mixed dry 
as it moves through one-half of the 
length of the trough. At a central point, 
water is added and wet mixing continues 
as it moves on to the discharge end. 
The volume of water, which flows con- 
tinuously, is controlled by a valve. Made 
from cast iron and steel, the Kent mixer 
employs self-aligning bearings which are 
adjustable and interchangeable, and the 
feed plate is equipped with adjustable 
wearing strips. The mixing paddles are 
chill-hardened and can be replaced in- 
dividually. 





PORTABLE 
CONCRETE 
PLANTS 


Write today for complete data on the Strayer Portable Concrete Plant 
that combines vertical conveyor to 3compartment 20cu. yd. Bin Stor- 
age—Weighing AggreMeter—Cement Pre-mixing — Accurate Water 
Control — Engine Drive. All mounted on 8-Wheeled chassis per- 
mitting moving from job to job. 


STRAYER “oxtaéle CONCRETE PLANTS 


Exte Steel Construction Co.,6610 Geist Rd, Erte, Pa. 


BUCKETS e AGGREMETERS e 








PORTABLE CONCRETE PLANTS 
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